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" So we go forward, forgetful and secure ; while, 
unseen, unheeded, behind us follows, with unhin- 
derable feet, the ghost of our deeds, that spirit, 
merciful and terrible, the Avenging Hour." 
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The Moving P'inger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it." 
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THE LADY OF KINGDOMS 



CHAPTER I 

i^l^HE midsummer afternoon was steeped in sun; 
1 the haze of somnolent light lay softly warm 
in the gray-blue easterly air, dimming with a golden 
distance the dull London streets. Even the roar of the 
unresting wheels seemed somewhat muffled by the misty 
thickness of the light, and under the cool empty spans 
of Paddington station the noise of the streets fell on 
Owen Davenant's ears with the faint clamour of a dream. 
His ears, and not his ears only, were very sensitive to the 
quality of the world about him. He still inhaled with 
delight the hot odour of the London pavements, the damp 
staleness of the sprinkled dust. The jaded movement in 
the June warmth provoked him as a woman's wilful 
languors ; the unceasing struggle of traffic quickened the 
blood in his veins. 

He had never lived in London, but he had sought 
amusement there often enough to spoil any charm it 
might once have held for him, and could therefore smile 
to find an excitement now in the sight and sound and 
the scent of it. 

He had arrived in town from Southampton and a four 
weeks* voyage the day before, after an absence of close 
on seven years, five of them in India and the last two in 
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the South African war. He had arrived eager for the 
meeting and greeting of old friends : yet, somehow, after 
dropping his light baggage at the rooms in Half Moon 
Street, which were in town his customary headquarters, 
he turned aside within view of his dub, conscious of some 
queer new sympathies within him, and lunched at a 
little restaurant, where he would be unlikely to meet 
anyone he knew. On the way there, in Piccadilly, he 
encountered an acquaintance who brought out, at last, 
from a manifestly cudgelled memory, a hearty " Hullo ! 
you back?" which however, failing assistance from 
Davenant, only left him more visibly ignorant from what 
the prodigal had returned. Davenant smiled at the inci- 
dent, but was conscious that it slightly readjusted his 
expectancy of welcome. 

Not that there was in that any vanity of prevision. 
He was the last man in the world to imagine himself 
" missed " ; his life was too occupied to foster specu- 
lations on the effect of its absence. But he saw sharply 
how commonplace a home coming might look to people 
always at home, or only so far from home as a train 
de luxe might take them. And, perhaps, it was really 
the new joyous appreciation of the existence to which 
he had so long been a stranger which made him shun 
for the moment the society of those who could not be ex- 
pected to share and might depreciate it. He sat down 
at his small table, with the sense, from sheer good-will, 
of being in excellent company, smiled at the graces of the 
foreign waiters, already more sympathetically aware than 
he of his expansive humour, and ordered a meal with a 
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zest only conceivable by those who have sat in front of the 
plethoric sameness of a transport's bill of fare for four 
drearv weeks. 

While he waited the room filled with preoccupied 
couples and merry little parties, with laughter and banter 
and glimpses of gay frocks, and he sat, watching, with 
a deepening sense of being the one spectator of a per- 
formance in which the others played. 

The afternoon found him roaming the streets ab- 
sorbed still in the romantic spectacle of life, of which 
he had never before been even hazily conscious. He 
went to a theatre in the evening, but the drama that 
interested him was on his own side of the foot-lights, 
the drama that became visible when the lights were 
turned up. 

He was too engrossed even to consider half a sover- 
eign an extravagant price for the display: the real ex- 
travagance seemed to lie in his having missed seeing 
it before. He was not reflectively inclined, and did 
not give a thought to his newly found perception. The 
spectacle seemed much more amazing than his having 
somehow learnt to see it. Neither did it occur to him 
that the novel sense of perceptivity which had so 
strangely come to him was for many men a continuous 
experience, a condition almost of their lives. To him 
it had all the wonder of unmerited discover}'. He knew 
not how he had come by it, nor how it might be pre- 
served. Indeed he mistrusted that it could be preserved. 
It had come, unimplicated and unheralded, like a rain- 
bow painted suddenly by a shower which had passed 
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him by; and it would disappear, doubtless, as the drops 
of that shower which had fallen elsewhere. 

But the mystery and uncertainty of the thing made 
it more alluring. 

The morrow found Davenant still too absorbed in his 
new sensation to give a thought to old friends. He wan- 
dered genially about the streets, but his steps were with- 
out direction, and at a comer of The Mall a victoria 
drew up beside him, and a woman's voice hailed him by 
his regimental name. There was assuredly in her wel- 
come no lack of warmth, nor in her proposal to drive him 
down to Ranelagh that afternoon. Her memory showed 
no vagueness as to whence he had come, or what he had. 
done since last she had seen him. She asked at once 
after his wounds — and Davenant could not forbear a 
gratified smile at her plural ; she knew at which hospital 
he had made his dragging desperate fight for life; she 
mentioned the transport by which he had returned. The 
evidence of so interested and charming an eye upon his 
movements was as stimulating as it was unexpected ; but 
even its flattery could not persuade him to face in his 
breeding mood a place of such sterile associations, where 
every greeting would blunt by implication his new-bom 
perceptions. 

He offered in excuse his intention to leave that after- 
noon to visit his cousin in Wales; and hence, being a 
man of his word, 3.15 found him in the cool of 
Paddington station, listening, a shade fantastically, to 
the muffled roar of traffic, though he had intended to 
stay some days longer in town. He drew consolation, 
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for his change of plans and exile from a scene which had 
suddenly become so entertaining, from the belief that 
his exaltation would probably endure much longer where 
it could not be confronted with the exhausted common- 
place of acquaintances and recollections. 

His cousin. Lord St. Osyth, lived in the remoteness 
of South Wales in a castle famous in a history so old 
as to be almost forgotten, and ten mountain miles from 
the nearest rail. He was close upon his eighty-third 
birthday, by no means decrepit, and some two years 
earlier had married for the second time. He had never 
shown much interest in his kinsman, who was also his 
heir, and Davenant had heard in South Africa of the 
second marriage from other and contemptuous sources, 
which had no further information to offer but the lady's 
name. From that, which sounded too pretty to be bap- 
tismal, Davenant conjectured that his irresponsible cousin 
had rather married a lady of the ballet, to which he was 
always inconveniently addicted, than his cook, who had 
seemed the more likely fate for one so indifferent and 
so sequestered. To his family, whose advances he had 
persistently discouraged, the old man had never been ac- 
ceptable, and though tales were told to his discredit, the 
obscurity in which he lived robbed them of effect. He 
was aware that Owen Davenant would have been wel- 
comed as a successor, but the young man was the only 
one of his relatives whom he regarded with any respect, 
and, on the report of his supposed death and later dis- 
covery, badly wounded, reaching England, had written 
him a letter, which mentioned his marriage in a post- 
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script, offering a corner for his convalescence at Tre- 
garth Castle. 

Davenant, to whom the honour of his name and house 
was almost a passion, had never criticised the old man's 
ways, nor rejected his rare overtures towards a friendlier 
footing. 

He took his position as the future Lord St. Osyth 
perhaps a trifle too seriously; but it was his sense of 
obligation to the estate which kept him on respectful 
terms with its trivial owner, and helped him to endure 
the occasions he had spent there as a guest. 

He was touched, moreover, by the forlorn reference 
in his cousin's letter to the close of his mortal tenure 
and his successor's happy fate. He had replied with a 
promise to visit Tregarth on his arrival in England and 
with an honest wish for many added years to St. Osyth's 
tenancy. To the marriage he scarcely gave a thought. 
It added a fresh indiscretion to a sufiiciently long list, but 
no uneasiness to Davenant's expectations. 

His cousin had been childless for thirty years of his 
first marriage ; he was hardly likely to upset the succes- 
sion when he was past eighty ; and his reasons for wishing 
Davenant at Tregarth proved that such a contingency 
had not occurred to him. A woman at Tregarth might 
easily effect improvements, so that Davenant on his way 
there did not anticipate additional discomfort, and meant, 
if the new Lady St. Osyth were not quite impossible, 
to do his best to get on with her. Meanwhile he had 
scarcely given her a thought. 

Save for his journey to Durban he had not been in 
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a railway station for two years, and, even without his 
new discernment, would have found its perspective full 
of interest. To one whose reading had for long been 
limited to a rare greasy journal many weeks old, the 
profusion of a great bookstall seemed almost miraculous. 

He bought every illustrated thing he could find, even 
the ladies' and technical magazines, and deposited them 
in a huge heap in the corner of his carriage. Then he 
inspected the train, for that also had an air of miracle to 
one for whom the word had meant, through interminable 
months, the dusty lassitude of ox transport. 

His fellow-travellers passed next in his review, but 
they were few, and, even to his inventiveness^ unsug- 
gestive. So he took his seat, the very moments he had 
still to wait made luxurious by the reflection that the 
wheels beneath him would, without his vehement ajd- 
monition, move forward on their journey at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

That hour had scarcely struck, the whistle sounded, 
the last door slammed, when his attention was taken by 
a hurried arrival from the booking hall upon the plat- 
form. Two ladies, one urged forward by a gold-laced 
official, the other by a porter, raced toward the train; 
behind them porters followed with light pieces of 
luggage. 

The movement of the train was bringing Davenant to 
the spot where the runners would reach it; and he, 
seeing their somewhat risky adventure to be assisted by 
the authorities, threw open regretfully his carriage door 
and stood up beside it. The gold-laced official put his 
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arm about the leading lady and swept her into Dave- 
nant's possession, banging the door behind her, and dis- 
appeared from sight. A porter, springing on to the foot- 
board, handed a dressing case through the window, and 
alighting, slipped also out of view. 

Davenant, turning to deposit the bag, found himself 
plucked away from the window, and recovered his bal- 
ance to find the lady with her head thrust out of the 
carriage, waving a pinch of silver in the air. 

" Is my maid in ? " she cried to the hand and arm 
which, despite the increasing speed of the train, reap- 
peared to accept it ; and Davenant conjectured an affirma- 
tion from the sigh of relief with which she sank back 
upon the seat in front of him. Her eyes met his, and she j 
broke into a trill of laughter which seemed to Davenant 
the most transparent sound he had ever heard. 

She sobered herself for a second, but her merriment 
returned upon her, and with her head thrown up she let 
it have its way, the peals of laughter bubbling from her 
throat like a bird's song, a joyous rill of merriment which 
overflowed without shaking her delicate shoulders or 
deepening the colour in her face. 

Under shelter of it Davenant took a long and un- 
productive look at her. She was young; at the most but 
a few years out of her teens, yet the quiet in her eye had 
an air of acquaintance with many things often unknown 
to much older women. 

Not in the least that she looked knowing; oWy 
gravely safe from surprise. 

She was dressed with that seemingly artless simplic- 
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ity which costs more than cloth of gold, fragile and 
dainty and exquisitely designed; but her slight buoyant 
figure and the charm with which she carried it owed very 
little to the art of clothes. Her skin was warm with a 
sultry rose, her gray eyes glowed beneath brown lashes, 
yet her hair was of the richest chestnut Davenant had 
ever seen. 

But the doubts its strangeness engendered were dis- 
solved as he looked more closely, for its every tress was 
shaded from the wonderful red in which it had all 
seemed dipped, to the deep brown of her brows and 
lashes. The great coils and splendid weight of it glowed 
uneclipsed by her gay little toque, and in a glimpse of 
her profile Davenant was aware of a nose, sweet, straight, 
and of the exactest measure, which seemed hauntingly 
confederate with the caprice and fresh ripeness of her 
face. Yet Davenant found it difficult to place her. Of 
the gay world doubtless, as her dress attested; yet her- 
self of a gaiety leagues apart from the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. With the breath of an irresponsible lightness in 
every touch of her costume, yet with a shy hint of gravity 
hiding in the dented corners of her mouth. 

The gravity had come as her merriment ended, and 
she had become aware, a little indignantly, of his eyes. 
But he was too absorbed to notice, till she said, with a 
curious implication, "I've done laughing." 

Davenant's consciousness returned at once. 
I never meant to stop you," he protested. 
So I saw," she said. 



II 






CHAPTER II 

HIS handsome face was obviously a soldier's, im- 
pressed with the quiet which only obedience and 
authority bring. It was of the thoughtful rather than 
the fighting type, and the clear eyes seemed paler and 
more piercing from the fair eyebrows and deep-burnt 
brownness of his skin. But though very sensitive to a 
man's good looks, it was at his voice that her resent- 
ment vanished. It was a voice, full, serene, and sympa- 
thetic, with a friendliness which was not in the least 
familiar, and it woke in the woman who heard it an in- 
stant response. 

She looked across into his face with a confidence 
clear as the sky, and a curious wish to awaken his 
interest. 

" I wonder if I'm in the right train," she said. 

"This is rather a bad one to be in if you aren't," 
he smiled. " It doesn't stop for three hours." 

" Oh, then it is the South Wales express ? " 

He nodded. 

" The uncertainty didn't affect your humor? " 

"You didn't see my maid run," she smiled. "I 
don't believe she ever could have run before." At the 
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memory of it a fresh trill of laughter floated from her 
lips. " She's such a solemnly stiff old thing." 

He remembered the unhurried rise and fall of her 
breast as she had dropped into the seat in front of him. 
" It didn't seem an unusual experience for you ? " he sug- 
gested. 

"No," she said, "I've done lots of running. You 
think I don't look like it?" 

" Not in the least," he allowed. 

"Oh, this," she explained, with a flutter of her 
hand over her woman's frock, " is comparatively 
recent." 

" It doesn't look like that, either," he said. 

" I'm always taken for a hundred or thereabouts," 
she replied, "so I'll forgive you. But I'm not." 

"It didn't look as old as that," he said; "but it 
looked as if you knew all there was to know about wear- 
mg It. 

She made him a little bow. 

" I don't," she sighed, " but I try not to appear too 
ignorant." 

"Perhaps," he suggested, "you can do things for 
the first time as if you'd been always doing them." 

" Ah," she smiledj, " I didn't mean that my long skirts 
were as recent as all that." 

" I wasn't thinking of your skirts," he said. 

" Of what then ? " she retorted. " My freedom with 
strangers in express trains?" 

" No I " he declared ; " though I'm certain you never 
spoke to one before." 
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" That's immensely nice of you," she said, " if— if you 
mean it." 

*' A man would have to be a fool, or blind, to think 
an3rthing else," he replied. 

"Blind!" she exclaimed, with evident pleasure. 
" Blind ? Do you really mean that you saw I'm not like 
that?" 

" Is that wonderful ? " 

" Yes," she said, " very." 

" Why? " he asked. " Don't other people see it? " 

" No," she said, " they don't." 

" They see quite other sort of things ? " 

" Yes," she said, " quite." 

"Oh, but in that case^ doesn't one just call them 
cats?" 

She smiled across at him, with her chin sunk a little 
in the lace at her throat. 

" Sometimes," she admitted ; " if they're women." 

"Don't tell me that they're ever men!" he pro- 
tested. 

"Why shouldn't they be?" 

" Because — " he began, smiling. Then he met her 
eye and stopped. " I don't think I've known you long 
enough to say." 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

"Will you have known me long enough when we 
get to Cardiff?" 

" Why," he laughed, " is three hours going to make 
all that difference?" 

She nodded. 
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" To you," she said. " At least, I hope so. I don't 
need it." 

" You feel as if you'd known me all your life? ' 

She nodded again, smiling. 
You don't feel that about me?" 
Heavens, no I " he laughed. " I feel as if I had 
never known anything in the least resembling you." 

" Oh, well," she sighed, critically regarding him, " I 
dare say, if I only knew whom you've known I might 
think that a compliment." 

Her suggestion, with memories it recalled, memories 
which he had so lately vowed should be nevermore re- 
peated, seemed to let fall upon his face a gray veil of 
regret, making it look for an instant older. 

" I see," she said. t 

A puckered forehead signalled his perplexity, and the 
fine comers of her ipouth fluttered upwards once more. 

" Your face," she explained. " You must be more 
careful. It gives you away." 

He brushed the insinuation aside with a sweep of the 
head, and his mind recoiled resiliently from those faded 
half-forgotten features of the past to the whimsical lips 
of the woman in front of him. 

"Were some of them very, very bad?" she mur- 
mured. 

" I wasn't thinking of people I've known ; at least," 
he added, to the incredulity in her eyes, "not till you 
spoke. It wasn't how you compared with others, but how 
you didn't compare with them." 

She looked at him reflectively. 
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" I'm quite a new experience? " 

" Quite," he said gravely ; " something I'd never 
come to." 

" Come to ! " she echoed. " Are there people you ex- 
pect to 'come to,' like postage stamps you've kept a 
labelled place for in your collection ? " 

" No," he said, " I don't think I ever expect to come 
to anything. Certainly not to rare issues like . . . 
like . . ." 

" Like me? " She looked away and past him across 
the carriage. " Don't you think," she said slowly, " it's 
rather arrogant to pretend to be as ignorant of any one 
as you say you are of me ? " 

"Arrogant?" he protested. 

"Well, think of what a lot you must believe you 
know I'm not, to be sure you know so little of what I 
am!" 

" ' O woman I in our hours of ease,' " he smiled. 

" I'm not so hard to please," she returned quickly ; 
"you pleased me quite, quite easily. And I shouldn^t 
call it an hour of ease travelling with a man who thought 
me monstrously unlike all the nice wc^nen he had 
ever known. You have known some, I suppose?" she 
added. 

" Oh, yes ! " he assented. 

" And I'm unlike them all? " 



Quite.' 

"Well, there!" she concluded resentfully, looking 
out of the window. 

The river gleamed on the north beside the line, with 
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the hills behind it, a blinding ripple of sunlight in the 
fresh June green. 

" A man finds all women different, and women think 
all men alike/' he suggested. 

" No, they don't," she returned, her eyes gazing un- 
pacified over the green fields. 

Davenant regarded her averted head, ruminating in 
htunourous perplexity on this queer "tiff," which had 
quite a honeymoon quality, with a woman of whose very 
existence an hour previously he had been unaware, and 
whose existence was still all he knew of her. Then, with 
a catch of the breath, he became conscious of her pro- 
file practically for the first time. 

Conscious, not of its curious unlikeness to the out- 
line of most faces^ the delicate difference of meaning 
with which the features "met," nor of the exquisite 
fineness with which they all were modelled, but of some- 
thing which, in the quaintest way, it " said." 

What its saying might be he had not the least idea ; 
the marvel was that, while he had looked undisturbed 
into her eyes, this half concealment of them fluttered 
perceptibly his self-control, and that the woman in turn- 
ing away from him had become more attractive. 

The shy, cool softness of those silent curves seemed 
to seek him with a strange allurement — that subtle allure- 
ment which does not think to allure. He found himself 
leaning forward, with his breath coming quicker and 
something foolish and protesting on the edge of his 
tongue. A big station roared past the windows, and he 
straightened himself, conscious how close he had come to 
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an indiscretion, but not before the woman, flinching from 
the noise, had seized something in his glance which had 
not been there when she looked away from him. 

"' Reading," he said, as though misreading the ques- 
tion in her eyes, and then, as it deepened in interest and 
uncertainty, " three-quarters gone from one of our un- 
easy hours." 

She paid not the slightest heed to him. 

" Why were you looking like that? " she said. 

He smoothed out all expression into a friendly blank- 
ness. 

"At me?" she added. 

He shook his head^ smiling, blanker than before. 

Her eyes accorded to his stupidity not the faintest 
credence, and they continued to regard him with an un- 
disguised interpellation, of itself significant of what in 
those brief minutes of silence had changed between them. 

His glance avoided hers, following from Tilehurst 
the shining elbow of the stream. 

" Do you know the river here? " he asked. 

She scarcely seemed to hear the question; her eyes 
set in conjecture, continued their scrutiny undisturbed, 
her mind manifestly still on the other side of Reading, 
searching the subconscious shadows for some movement 
which she had missed in his mind. 

"What was it you were going to say?" she con- 
tinued doggedly. 

He fell back on his blankness. 

" About the river ? " he parried. 

" About yourself . . . to me ? " she said. 
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He shook his head with a sort of lenient indulgence. 

" You have me at a disadvantage," he asserted. 

Her eyes still considered him. 

" Have I ? " she said. 

Her smiling acceptance of his disclaimer gave it the 
sound of a confession — ^a sound so plain to his hearing 
that he made a perceptible face at it At the tightening 
of his lips he glanced across at her apprehensively. Her 
smile grew softer. 

" I see/* she said. 

"Oh," he expostulated with a laugh, "Tm begin- 
ning to feel afraid of you." 

" I think you're beginning not to," she answered 
quietly. 

Even that struck him, as he tiu^ned it over, to show 
rather an uncanny knowledge of what was going on 
within him. 

He looked straight into her smiling eyes. 

" I shall have to move," he said, " to your side of the 
carriage." 

Her eyes fell to the seat beside her, and with the 
demurest movement of a hand — exquisitely gloved, as 
Davenant noticed — she smoothed a fold of her skirt a 
shade closer to her side. 

" No, indeed," he replied to the pretty audacity of 
the suggestion, " it wasn't of that I was thinking." 

The soft brown glove stroked once more the fold 
of her gown, obliterating, with downcast eyes, from the 
previous movement all its subtle permission and request. 

" Of what? " she murmured. 
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" The need of taking cover from your eyes," he said, 
admiring the neatness with which she had outmanoeu- 
vred his reply. 

"Are you a soldier?" she asked. 

His simile had prompted the question, but he heard in 
it a diflFerent reflection. 

" I have that honour," he answered, " in spite of my 
fears." 

Oh, I wasn't thinking of /Aa/," she murmured. 
I've no doubt women are dreadful creatures; you've 
every reason to be afraid of them." 
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CHAPTER III 

SHE seemed to resign him with a little sigh, looking 
past him out of the window towards the track of 
the train. 

Puffs of snow-white cloud, coming magically into the 
cloudless heaven, told of some cooler drift of air high up 
in the blue sky ; but on the field still floated the breath- 
less vaporous midsummer heat; the distant woods were 
of a pearly dimness, and the cattle had not stirred from 
the lengthening shadows in which they lay. 

Her eyes, grown dreamy, gazed out over the dozing 
meadows and the lustreless silver of the river, down 
which, in the stern of a skiff, drifted a scarlet parasol. 

They followed the hanging woodlands up into the 
warm air, lost themselves there, came back slowly into the 
carriage, rested lightly, obliviously, like two gray-blue 
ghostly butterflies, for an instant upon Davenant's face, 
then fluttered off and away again across the fields. 
Davenant, very conscious of having felt the butterflies' 
unconscious flitting, wondered for a moment if this was 
another of the ways of women of which he had every 
reason to be afraid. Yet the next convinced him that in 
this sudden flight from him and his affairs there was 
neither whim nor feigning. 
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The woman was gone. Gone as far from herself 
as from him ; perhaps because of him, perhaps in spite of 
him; where or why he had no thought of knowing; but 
gone so plainly^ so completely, that for some miles of the 
journey he felt to be alone. 

Her eyes were indeed unaware that they had leaned 
upon him; they were seeing something else; something 
which, like the shadow of a cloud, deepened and soft- 
ened their sunlit colour: and when they rested again 
within the carriage, conscious once more, Davenant, who 
had looked away from her, saw that from the cloud had 
come something dreadfully like a tear, something which 
even the pressure of her lashes could not disperse, and 
which fell, as he learnt, from the hand which swept across 
her lap to obliterate its traces. Davenant feeling guilty 
of her grief, though he knew not how, and all the more 
concerned since it seemed so incongruous, advertised his 
preoccupation by flinging the coat which lay beside him 
to the far corner of the carriage and sending liis hat 
to keep it company. Her laugh, softer than he had 
heard it, saved him from some fresh ingenuity of in- 
attention. 

" Oh, look, what I've been keeping you from I " she 
cried. 

He looked, not at the prodigious pile of papers, re- 
vealed by the transfer of his coat, on which her glance 
had fallen, but with a new wonderment at the woman 
herself. 

Her tears were gone, and with them the serene, auda- 
cious directness, the smiling provocation, which had been 
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there before. There was no challenge now in the way 
her eyes regarded him; only a grave, soft friendliness, 
which seemed to put months of familiar intercourse be- 
hind it ; a friendliness so gracious and secure that Dave- 
nant could not but accept corroboratively the distance and 
the nearness which it seemed at the same time to pre- 
scribe. 

" Is that how you always arm yourself for a jour- 
ney ? " she continued, nodding playfully at Ms magazines. 

" I hadn't seen a bookstall for two years," he pleaded, 
pushing the pile of papers a little farther away. 

"Why, wherever — " she began, then checking her- 
self, and with an acuter interest, " Oh, you must be just 
back from the war?" 

" Yes," he said, " Fm afraid so ; but we needn't talk 
about it. We quite realise how bored you all are." 

"Oh, needn't we?" she laughed. " Fm just back 
from Paris where the Boer's a much more unpleasant 
subject, I'm sure, than in South Africa; but I've been 
anything but bored by it. Why are you home?" 

There was no concern in her question, only a quick, 
imperious demand to justify his position in a comfortable 
railway carriage while others of his kind and cloth were 
still on the veld. 

" I'm invalided," he explained. 

" Oh," she cried, the concern coming repentantly 
into her voice. " Yes, you do look thin," she contin- 
ued, as though for years acquainted with his appearance. 
What was it? Typhoid?" 
Bullets," he said. 
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"Oh, you were wounded?" she exclaimed, with a 
perceptible increase in her compassion. 

" Yes." 

"Badly?" 

" Rather." 

" More than once ? " 

" Yes." 

"Twice?" 

"Yes." 

" Three times ? " He nodded. " Oh, how often ? " 

" Four," he said. 

"Different days?" 

" No." 

"AH in the same fight?" 

" All," he said. 

She stopped with an exhausted sigh, and he laughed. 

" Well, it is rather tiring," she protested. " Couldn't 
you tell me a little by yourself ? " 

" What do you want to know ? " 

" Everything there is." He made a gesture of de- 
spairing incapacity. " Where was it ? " she demanded. 

" At Rooilaagte." 

" No wiser," she declared. " Was it one of the sur- 
prises ? " 

" Yes," he smiled. " One of the rare ones — for the 
Boers." 

"You were attacking?" 

" We were." 

"Waving your swords and cheering like the illus- 
trateds ? " 
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" No. Crawling along on our stomachs through the 
grass, and taking snapshots at them/' 

"And where were you hit first?" 

" In the arm." 

"While you were crawling?" 

" No, Fd got up for something." 

" Example, I suppose ? " 

" Backache, more likely." 

" And they hit you at once? " 

" Yes." 

" And what was it like ? " 

"A bang from a fist." 

"Did it hurt much?" 

" Not a bit." 

"And what happened?" 

" I sat down hard." 

" And said d ? " Her lips squeezed out the ghost 

of an objurgation. 

I believe I did," he smiled. 
And then? Do go on!" 

Some one pulled at my leg; my colour sergeant, I 
think, and said something about an ambulance ; and Vm 
afraid I used the same word again, and we went on 
crawling through the grass." 

" Oh, how badly you tell it ! So flat ! " 

" Well," he said, " you're flat most of the time, or wish 
you were." 

" Don't ! " she protested. " And you went on with 
your arm ? " 

" Yes," he smiled, " it still clung to me." 
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" Don't ! " she repeated. '' And what came next ? " 
" Another bullet." 
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Another!" 

Yes. Through the knee." 

The lids shut for an instant tightly over her probing 
eyes. 

"Well?" she said. 

" Well," he echoed, " we went on crawling." 

" As you were ? " she cried. 

" Oh, it's easier on all fours," he explained ; " even a 
dog can do it." 

" Nonsense," she exclaimed impatiently, " you know 
it was splendid." 

He shook his head slowly. 

" It was anything but that," he said. " It hurt like 
blazes, and I hated it like steam." 

"Why did you go on?" 

" Oh," he sighed, " one has to. So long as you can. 
But I wished confoundedly that I couldn't. You don't 
call that splendid, do you ? " 

"Of course," she declared scornfully, "that's just 
what makes it I And then ? " 

" More crawling ; cursing the rottenness of war ; 
longing for a bullet to finish one off ; all so heroic ! " 

"Go on I " she commanded tensely. 

"Then the bullet came, through a lung. It didn't 
hurt either, and I had to creep along, cursing worse than 
ever." He smiled at her wrinkling forehead. " Are you 
beginning to understand?" 

" Yes/' she said. 
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There was so deep, so unsuspected an understanding 
and admiration in the one small word that his heaft 
throbbed absurdly like a bell at the sound of it. 

" Then," he went on, paying the tribute of sincerity 
to her solicitude, " I suddenly began to wobble, and the 
whole show went out ; and when I came to, the sun was 
going down, and I was lying tuckered up in the long 
grass, with not a living thing in sight and not a sound 
but the soft chuckle of a veld fire coming slowly towards 
me." 

" Ach ! " she breathed, with the same tightening of 
her eyelids. 

" We'd had some wounded men burnt like that earlier 
in the year, and I felt pretty queer and precious sorry 
for myself when the dark fell and there was only that 
line of fire to keep one's eyes on, coming nearer and 
nearer." 

Couldn't you move ? " she murmured. 
Only my head," he said ; " they'd put another bul- 
let through my shoulder after I was knocked out, and a 
good deal of me had drained away. I could feel it 
oozing out when the smoke set me coughing." 

" Were you there all night ? " 

" All night," he said. 

" And what became of the fire? " 

"I don't know. The wind changed, I suppose, or 
the dew smothered it. My wits were rather shifty, so 
I'm not quite sure; but T seemed to be keeping an eye on 
it most of the time ; a lovely awful sort of thing, red and 
gold flames twelve feet long licking up at the sky, and 
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laughing and chattering like a thousand women. Once it 
was thick with a smell I knew — roasting soldier, and once 
it came hot enough to sizzle my hair." 
How fearful ! " 

It wasn't, fortunately. When one's been knocked 
about enough, one gets like that, with nothing in one, 
either funk or fight." 
Go on," she said. 

Well, in the morning the Boers spotted the bodies 
on the burnt patch — our chaps, you see, had been beaten 
off — and came down, like the gentlemen they often were, 
to look for casualties." 
And found you?" 

Yes. I came to as they were hauling me over to 
the grave, and though I couldn't have looked worth the 
trouble, they wrung the dew out of me, gave me a nip of 
brandy and sent me into camp. Couldn't have done it 
kinder if I'd been one of their own." 

She was silent when he ended ; then suddenly became 
aware that she was staring at him, and, blushing, turned 
her eyes away. His own thoughts had wandered back to 
the veld when she inquired : 

" Did you think of all the awful things they say you 
do when you were lying there waiting to be burnt 
alive?" 

"What awful things?" 
" Oh, all your past life." 

" Come," he smiled, " it hasn't been so bad as that." 
"No?" she exclaimed, with gay incredulity. 
" Haven't there been even things to regret?" 
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'* Lots," he said. 

" Well, didn't you regret them, then ? " 

" No," he pondered ; " till I got past regretting any- 
thing, I think I only regretted being where I was. Life 
looks such a pretty thing when you're at a tag end of it." 
And you made no good resolves ? " 
Oh, they came later. Yes," he continued gravely, 
" I made a good many. In hospital. Those interminable 
days. 

' When the Devil was sick,' " she quoted. 
Yes," he smiled, " it sounds rather contemptible. 
But the fact is, when you're sick it's so jolly easy to be- 
have yourself that you almost seem some one else, and 
imagine you're going to go on being him — ^which you 
aren't," he added, after a pause. 

" Oh, you've found that out already ? " she said re- 
proachfully. 

" I've found that out already," he repeated slowly. 

He did not add that the revelation dated from within 
the last hour. 

" And the resolutions? Have they all been broken? " 

" No," he said, " none of them — ^yet." 

" Hasn't there been time? " 

" Four weeks since I came out of hospital." 

" Well ! " she exclaimed, with a world of latitude in 
the intonation. 

" But I've spent the time on a transport," he explained 
further. 

" I see," she said, with intuitive quickness, " they 
were all of them about women." 
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She thought the colour came under his tan at the sud- 
den certain assault of her eyes, at the question that had 
jumped so abruptly out of her being; he flinched as she 
felt sure he never had before more dangerous batteries. 

"They were most of them about women," he said, 
speaking slowly and simply, and with a curious air of 
conceding her right to be told. " I vowed never to be — 
to be — ^profanely fond of a woman again/' 

She nodded with the quaintest effect, a queer little 
business note-taking nod. She had made it almost un- 
consciously, as a woman may unconsciously continue 
speaking when her thoughts have suddenly become ab- 
sorbed by something quick which has come to life within 
her. 

What had indeed taken its conception from his words 
she did not for the moment know. Her sense was of a 
vague discomfort, a restless oppression. 

An hour later, one short hour, she knew, as a novice 
knows, the finger tips of jealousy from that little pinch 
upon her heart, and guessed, as a novice guesses, that 
love must have blazed the way before jealousy could have 
touched her. 

But for that moment the thought of his " profane 
fondness," so oddly acknowledged and foresworn, by a 
man who was plainly not communicative, to a woman of 
whom he knew absolutely nothing, stirred in her a dis- 
quieting uncertainty of feeling. 

Pid she hate the thought of his squandered fondness, 
or did she hate the vow which had put the chance of its 
profanity beyond her acceptance, or, perhaps still more, 
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the very profession of his vow, by which he might have 
intended warning as well as history ? That was the most 
dreadful thought of all, and in consequence, the most 

determined. That he had read in her too trustful, too 

• 

friendly daring a lure to the profanity of love; that he 
had classed her with those flagrant people with whom no 
decent man would care to travel, and used this consid- 
erate explicit confession to cut himself off in time from 
her advances! But such a suspicion could not long per- 
sist in the face of his manifest consideration. His talk 
would have surely taken other topics had he at all imag- 
ined her to come of that impudent kind. 

Instead, when turning westward from the river, they 
had crossed the northern borders of Wilts, he had eluded 
her pursuit of himself and his deeds in admiration of 
farm and cottage, deep thatched or with the rich stain of 
time on the rough slate roofing, above stonework that 
dated from Elizabethan days. 

His affection was plainly not for their beauty only, 
but for their place on an estate; and he spoke from a 
possessive interest in the charm of roof and woodland to 
one of the like sort which he assumed in her. At least 
he knew her as of his own class and kind, whatever views 
he may have formed of her intentions. On the other 
hand, though he told her much which she was sure he 
would not tell to many, he had not told her what any 
might have known: nothing of his own estate and for- 
tune, not even his name. He had, in fact, made none 
of those overtures which would imply a desire for inti- 
macy to come. 
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True, she had not set him an example in explicitness ; 
he knew no more of her circumstances than she of his. 
But then, though a woman could be reasonably silent on 
such matters, a man's silence seemed to take at once an 
ungracious meaning. 

Could he possibly, she wondered, be of that freakish 
temper which finds the very perfection of the moment a 
reason for not attempting to prolong it? Or did he know 
a potent reason why it should not be prolonged? Was 
he, by any chance, married? 

She answered a confident " No " to that, though she 
knew not why. He had indeed that sort of considerate 
patience which often only the amenities of matrimony can 
breed in a man. 

But for all his married manner (and that manner laid 
stronger hold on her with every mile of the joiu*ney), she 
declared exultingly against his possession of a wife. She 
was to put the question of that possession to him later on, 
but she was to put it, strangely enough, with a view to 
increase not her knowledge^ but his. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HER trouble in guessing his conjecture of her would 
have been soothed could she have realised how 
very uncertain that conjecture was. 

Socially he had placed her easily enough, nor had he 
for an instant entertained the doubts she dreaded. Only 
for an instant, indeed, had he even misconceived her as a 
somewhat flirtatious lady. That view became absurd, 
grew, in truth, as intolerable as would have seemed the 
faintest suspicion of her propriety. 

She was, no doubt, exceeding the ordinance of con- 
vention, but her excess was plainly impulsive and unfore- 
seen. This intimacy with a man, unknown and unac- 
credited, was to her quite as much a surprise as a 
pleasure. 

Though it was rather she than he who had made its 
progress easy, and though she managed with extraordi- 
nary deftness never to seem responsible for the pace they 
took, Davenant discerned from the freshness and deli- 
cacy of her inspirations, even from the very swiftness of 
her daring, that she was delightfully new to the way she 
was going, though very likely she might have speculated 
on its possibilities before. She may have fancied that just 
so one might meet a man, the right man, and, taking his 
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good faith for granted^ come to know and be known of 
him in a few joyous, inexhaustible, intoxicating hours. 

Had he not hoped in younger days for just such an 
encounter with the woman of his dreams; a woman with 
all the grace of lightness, all the fine respect of fame ; a 
woman like a rosebud, prophetic of all the scented secrets 
of beauty, yet, until for him they opened, with the mystic 
petals of womanhood folded inviolably about her heart? 
Here, when his dream days were over, was the very one 
for want of whom they had accepted such sorry substi- 
tutes. So he told himself. So he almost believed. Yet 
he sat watching, as it were, for his faith rather to be con- 
tradicted than confirmed by what might follow, which 
implied a somewhat lean sort of credence ; yet such faith 
as he had did her, and her beautiful confidence, a far 
finer justice than would have been possible to one man 
in a thousand of his discouraging experiments. And 
here came in, so it seemed to him, the strange perceptive 
sympathy that was scarce three days old. 

The sense of human drama which had been born 
within him had very sensibly extended his conception of 
human motive. All the old cynically simple estimates 
of conduct had been made to look ridiculous by the com- 
plexity of operation which they had now to explain. 

With his eyes ranging over the green Gloucester- 
shire hills ahead of them, he described to her, at first 
with shy hesitations, that curious intensifying of his 
mental vision. 

She listened with an absorbing eagerness which soon 
dissolved his restraint, and proved how much it had 
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taken in when she asked, as he ended : " Was that what 
saved you from thinking badly of me ? " 

He inquired why there should have been any need of 
saving. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" There's always the need, from a man's suspicions, if 
we go an inch outside what's allowed to us. You know 
it. If you can't call us dull, you just suspect we're im- 
proper. It's your choice of grievances. Confess it! in 
an ordinary mood you'd have had very grave doubts of 
me?" 

He shook his head, and she, with eyes entangled in 
his, shook her head against it. It was the first indictably 
coquettish thing she had done. But it did not aflFect him as 
a piece of coquetry. He was apprehensively aware of 
an impulse to take her in his arms. 

"Would you — would you have rather liked to — ," 
her eyes were lowered again, " to have had grave doubts 
of me?" 

" No, no, no," he protested warmly ; " it was just that 
I couldn't doubt you which made it — ^made it — what 
it is." 

A quick, distrustful shadow dulled her face. 

" What is it? " she demanded. 

" So tremendously charming," he said, facing at once, 
at her challenge, the definition he had shirked. 

" My innocent audacities ? " she continued, her re- 
sentment of his hesitation not quite appeased. 

" Your being brave enough to make a friend in your 
own way," he said quietly. 
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" A friend ? " she exclaimed. 

" Yes/' he said, " don't you think it possible? " 

She made a little doubtful gesture between a shake 
and a shrug. 

" I wonder," she murmured, " if you wouldn't have 
thought my audacities even more tremendously charming 
if they hadn't been innocent? " 

I don't believe in your wonder," he replied. 
Oh, you may," she said simply ; " it's a very com- 
mon one with women. We're quite conscious of the com- 
petition, and — ^and of the handicap." 

" It's in your favour," he said. 

She shook her head softly to and fro. 

"Why, even the uncertainty — " he began, smiling, 
as if to preclude her cynicism. 

" Oh, the uncertainty — ^yes, perhaps," she admitted ; 
"but how clever- — and how horrid — we have to be to 
keep it up ! And when you're sure, and you're always so 
stupidly keen to be sure, there's an end to your interest, 
or — or — ^the beginning of something hateful in it." 

He looked at her sharply. 

" I think you're very young to know so much about 
it," he said. 

" If I wasn't young would I have much chance of 
knowing? " she retorted. " Men don't assist the educa- 
tion of old maids, and I wouldn't have told even 
vou " 
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" Even me ! " he interposed. 

" Even you," she repeated, " if I'd wanted to get any- 
thing out of the handicap. I don't. I'd sooner seem too 
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frank than be afraid you were interested in that sort of 
uncertainty — about me. So, you see, IVe told you all 
that there isn't to know." 

" ' Who would has heard Bordello's story told,' " he 
quoted magniloquently. 

Sordello ! " she exclaimed. 

Don't be alarmed," he laughed. " It was the cheer- 
ful way you made over the incomprehensible to me that 
reminded me of that line and its story. Your ways of ex- 
plaining yourself are about as helpful as Browning's 
verses, and they both wind up with the same calm 
whopper. And now that I'm so wonderfully informed, 
perhaps you'll add to my store ot knowledge by explain- 
ing that ' even you.' " 

"Oh, well," she said, "of course, I'd sooner you 
imagined all sorts of charming and absurd things about 



me. 
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Why?" he inquired. 

Oh, because I like you so much," she answered, 
looking at him. 

" Therefore you'd like me to see you all wrong? " 
" Yes," she nodded. " To see me all wrong; all dis- 
tractingly, engagingly, enragingly wrong. Empty and 
heartless and artless and tender and sweet. Everything 
that might help — ^help — ^to make a man like one." 
" Do you want me to like you ? " he asked. 
"Yes," she said simply; "very, very much." 
"And yet you don't take what you think's the best 
way to make me?" 
" No," she said. 
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"Why?" 

"Oh, you must guess that by yourself," she smiled. 

He did guess it, and followed her example of frank- 
ness in letting her know. 

" You like me enough to want only my sober liking," 
he suggested, and she smiled an assent. " But why, in 
the name of wonder, did you like me at all?" 

" Ah," she sighed, " couldn't you tell me that ? Of 
course, I know there's some excuse for me there," and 
she made with a sweeping forefinger the oval of a frame 
for his face and figure, " but I feel I want a tremendously 
good reason for taking all the rest of you for granted." 

" I should think yoii did," he sympathetically agreed. 

" Well," she suggested, " won't you supply it? You're 
not very helpful. Isn't there perhaps something secretly 
delightful about you which only just the right woman 
would instantly see ? " 

He shook his head discouragingly. 

"I'm afraid," he said, "it's by the wrong woman 
that that sort of discovery is always made." 

" Oh, well," she sighed, " I didn't in that sense fancy 
myself the right one. And it's probably only to the 
wrong ones that you offer chances. I noticed that you 
looked a good deal more expansive while you had your 
doubts of me." 

When had I doubts of you ? " he demanded. 
Oh, at first,'- she explained indifferently ; " while 
you were taking that long wrong look at me. I saw 
the hope dawn in your suspicious eye." 

" Dawn ! " he protested. " At what ? " 
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"My hair," she said, " and the poor way it goes with 
my complexion." 

" Goes ! " he laughed. " It doesn't go at all. It's 
perfectly obvious that you've no business with both of 
them. It isn't fair on the others that you should pay 
nothing for such a crown. So I'll admit the impeach- 
ment. I was apprehensive. It looked too good to be 
true." 

She considered him through narrowing eyelids. 

" Did you want it to be true ? " 

" Why, of course," he exclaimed, " where's the joy 
of it else?" 

" The joy of it ! " she laughed, turning the splendid 
coils on her neck a shade towards him. " Has it been a 
joy to you?" 

"All the time," he said. "But, because it was 
yours." 

"I can't see how it matters," she declared, "if you 
get the effect. And I believe it would have been more of 
a joy to think me the sort of person that's dyed and 
painted." 

"But why?" he questioned. 

" More exciting," she said. 

"Than you?" he laughed incredulously. 

" Yes," she said, " and safer." 

" Oh, come ! " he cried. " Safer ! " 

" Yes," she persisted. " You'd have known what to 
expect, and she wouldn't have mattered. But I should; 
and you didn't know what I mightn't do." ' 

" I don't now," he said. 
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She looked at him thoughtfully. 

" Don't you ? " she sighed. " Well that's wise, for 
I don't either. Does that make you feel afraid ? " 

" Oh, I felt that long ago," he confessed calmly. 
When?" she inquired. 

The other side of Reading. When you turned your 
head." 

There came to her a sudden illuminating recollection 
of that interrupted impulse of which his face had told 
her but half the story. 

"When I turned my head?" she repeated perplex- 
edly. "You felt what?" 
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" Afraid." 

She divined his meaning with an exulting flash. 
" You didn't know what you mightn't do? " 

His smile admitted the infirmity, but he extenuated. 

" For a moment," he explained. 

But for her such moments seemed divinely indifferent 
from a thousand years. 

"What did it?" she demanded. 

"Your profile," he said. Then, to the incredulous 
aversion of her face, " Oh, I don't expect to be believed." 

" I should think not," she scoffed. " How could my 
profile do it?" 

I haven't an idea," he admitted. 
I should think not," she repeated derisively, " My 
profile I If it had been my eyes ! " 

" It wasn't your eyes," he said doggedly. " I'd been 
looking at them. They're very lovely eyes — " she 
bowed in mock acknowledgment — "but they hadn't 
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done anything, nothing to matter. I was perfectly all 
right ; very grateful, but quite sane. I thought the worst 
was over . . . then you turned your head." 

" You're talking great nonsense," she said placidly. 
" Go on." 

" You turned your head to look out of the window, 
and I saw your profile. I hadn't seen it before." He 
broke oflf hopelessly. " It's no good telling you." 

" Go on," she said. 

" It sounds utterly absurd," he conceded ; " I don't 
see how a profile could do anything. I haven't the faint- 
est notion what's so wonderful in yours. But I felt it — 
felt it — ^what shall I say — ^possess me, go to my head. 
Suddenly, without knowing why, I was wanting — 
wanting " 

Her eyes, which had turned slowly from him to the 
window, flinched and widened. 

" Well?" she said encouragingly, as he halted. 

"What is it?" he asked. 
Nothing, nothing! Go on," she said. 
What was it ? " he persisted. 

" Oh, nothing," she returned impatiently. " A 
house on fire. Go on ! " 

His glance swept out across the fields, and catching 
the tail of the fire behind him, he shifted his seat to the 
one beside her, leaning against her towards the window, 
to look back along the line. 

" My word ! " he exclaimed, his interest sympatheti- 
cally alight. " Do you call that nothing ? Why, they're 
done for; poor souls!" 
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The train bent about a curve, the burning house 
slipped out of view. He turned from it to find himself, 
almost with surprise, close beside her; his shoulder 
against hers, the wonderful profile just in front of him. 

For half an instant it seemed the most natural place 
in the world, then, by a complete reversion, the most 
delightful. The next he had leaned forward, and softly, 
reverently, lingeringly, he kissed her cheek. 

She seemed to take no notice at all of his pre- 
sumption, yet something in her stillness forbade him to 
repeat it. 

" If it was my profile made you do that," she said 
presently, still looking away from him out of the win- 
dow, " you'd better go back to the other side," 

His hand covered the little gloved one that lay on 
her knee. 

" It wasn't," he answered gravely. 

They sat so in silence for fully three minutes — ^she, 
conscious of a strange strife within her, in whose decision 
she scarcely seemed to have a share. 

Then she turned her head towards him, looking 
searchingly into his eyes, but with a smile, the faint 
wistful smile of complete surrender. 

And where that shy avowal lay he kissed her lips. 
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CHAPTER V 

AN instant later the train's speed was slackening and 
the depressing suburbs of Cardiff were spreading 
darkly about them. The near ambiguous hazard of the 
future came sharply to her mind. 

" Do you get out here ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he said ; " I change for the Llantwissant line." 

He understood and delighted in the relief of her sigh. 

" Isn't it curious," she smiled, " that we should be 
going on together?" 

But the East had taught him unconsciously rather ac- 
ceptance than curiosity. " Kismet " might have been his 
sceptical commentary ; but in effect his faith in Fate went 
deeper than he knew. 

" Not stranger, is it," he said, " than the last three 
hours?" 

" Ah ! " she breathed, surprised at his missed sense 
of sequence, "but the strangeness is, there's more** 

The station gloomed about them, and his mind was at 
once preoccupied with practical matters. 

" I believe we've only three minutes," he said. " Will 
you get a carriage while I dig out some tea?" 

He handed her over to a porter, with a soldier's sharp 
peremptory instruction, which made her feel more like 
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a detachment of details than the woman he had just 
kissed. 

But five minutes later, when they were steaming 
northward, with a tea basket on either seat and a bag of 
buns upon her knee, and he apologising, as she had de- 
termined he should, for his imperativeness, she suggested 
another simile. 

" I didn't mind," she admitted, which was within the 
truth, for she had adored it ; " and no doubt the porter 
thought me a pattern of domestic meekness." 

She made the suggestion as a pattern might, but it 
dropped a troubling element into Davenant's reflections. 

" I don't think you look domestic," he said absently. 

"We'll hope you don't," she returned, "but so far 
as you know I might be anything." 

*' Yes," he said humbly, " I'm very sensible of that. 
I hadn't on such acquaintance any business to kiss you." 

" Not the least in the world," she cheerfully agreed. 
" Aren't we going to have some tea ? " 

He began to fumble- with the basket in front of him. 
" I know absolutely nothing about you," he continued 
dolefully. " Not who, nor what, nor why, nor where you 
are. And yet I kissed you." 

" Don't harp on it," she said. "If you have regrets 
you needn't have them so publicly, and it would be nicer 
manners not to have them so soon." 

But you must think me such a brute ! " 
If I do, and still journey on with you, surely ex- 
plaining that you aren't won't do either of us much 
good." 
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" But I don't want you to think that of me ! " 

" My dear man," she returned impatiently, " doesn't 
what I've let you do tell plainly enough what I think of 
you?" 

He set up a cup on the seat before him, and began to 
pour into it mournfully the contents of the teapot. 

"You could make it seem all right," he sug- 
gested, handing her the cup, "by just telling me who 
you are." 

"Oh, no, I couldn't," she retorted, taking it with 
a smile. " Besides," she added thoughtfully, " that 
wouldn't absolve you." 

" I wasn't thinking of that," he said. 

With a flash of astonishment she divined his meaning. 

"You think it's I who need absolving?" she de- 
manded. 

You seem so frivolous — now," he admitted shyly. 
Oh, no, no, no ! don't call me that," she cried, pierced 
by the word with joy and pain; with joy that he had 
missed all the stress of her eager fears, and with pain that 
he should believe that of her which least of all she felt to 
be. " Not frivolous, only too, too happy to dare to seem 
so. Don't you know how one has to pretend all sorts 
of things to prevent the gods being envious? Only I'm 
not afraid of the gods. I don't know of what. Perhaps 
of you." 

"Of me?" he murmured reproachfully. 

" Yes," she said slowly, " I think so. At least, I 
didn't want you to know. I don't think meri really like 
us to be happy. Do they?" 
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" We're always trying^ to make you happy," he put in. 

" Yes," she said, ** I think you Hke that better. I was 
afraid of you. And I wanted to have what was left with- 
out spoiling it. There's only three half hours more," she 
pleaded; "can it matter for that wee time whether or 
not I'm the Queen of Sheba ? " 

But afterwards ? " he suggested. 
Oh, afterwards," she mused, "anything you like. 
But just for now let's pretend it's all perfect and going 
to last for ever. That won't bore you, will it, for an hour 
and a half? Men do like little eternities, don't they? — 
with nice plain ends ? " 

" But why would you be any the worse for a name ? " 
he persisted, smiling.. 

" I should," she said simply, " and so would you. 
It's being just man and woman to each other that 
makes this what — what it is. One never is that, you 
know ? " 

" No," he reflected, " one never is." He stopped, as 
he was opening the second basket, and looked up at her. 
" It's a tremendous lot to be." 

" It really is," she assented, smiling. " Does that 
frighten you ? " 

" Yes," he said quietly ; " I think it does a little. You 
see we reckon as men, but it's as Mr. So-and-so that 
we behave ourselves. It's the label that makes you go 
careful, like the number on your car; and I don't quite 
feel as if I could be trusted without one." 

" As man with a woman ? " she inquired. 

He nodded sombrely. 
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" Oh, yes/' she pleaded, " just for an hour and a 
half?" 

He poured out a cup of tea and drank it thoughtfully. 

" Besides," she suggested, " whatever happens will 
have been my doing. You'll be able to say that ? ** 

*' That isn't talking like a woman to a man," he ob- 
jected. 

" No," she cried penitently, " it isn't indeed. It's be- 
ing a labelledvjady with a vengeance. It's the most hor- 
rible, spoiling thought there is — ^men and women being 
at war, when really nothing's good for either of them 
that isn't good for both." She stretched out her hand to 
him. "Don't count that against me, dear." 

He counted the cause of her appeal lightly in com- 
parison with the little word that closed it. Some time 
had passed since any one had called him dear in that 
tender, dependent way^ and in those years, perhaps, even 
more life had gone by than time. 

He was very different from the man who had last 
heard the word with pleased indifference; he heard it 
now with startled concern. He took her hand and, still 
holding it, crossed to the other side of the carriage and 
seated himself beside her. 

" I don't want to make stupid rules," he said, " but 
you mustn't think too easily of an hour and a half." 

"All right," she sighed whimsically, "I won't call 
you ' dear.' " 

" In an hour and a half," he continued, not heeding 
her concession, "you might make me unhappy for the 
rest of my life." 
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" That's a very pretty way of putting the risk I run," 
she smiled ; " but isn't it conceivable that you've made me 
unhappy for life already ? " 

He felt as though once more in the presence of an 
opponent able to convert all his best flank attacks into 
frontal ones. 

"We'll take it that I have," he agreed, wheeling 
about afresh to turn her position. " Wouldn't that make 
you more considerate? " 

"Of your unhappiness? Why in the world?'* she 
cried. " If I'm already so dreadfully in love, am I likely 
to wish any other fate for you ? " 

" Are you dreadfully in love with me ? " he inquired. 

She drew her hand away from him, instinctively hurt 
by the frankness for which she had begged. Then she 
smiled at her inconsistency. 

" Would you be dreadfully concerned to find I was? " 
she said. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HE began slowly and reflectively to repack the con- 
tents of his tea basket. Then he reached out a 
hand for her cup and found it half full. He held it up 
to her. 

" Yes," she said, with a wry face, " it's too nasty." 

" I thought all tea was tea," he exclaimed ; " espe- 
cially to a woman ! " 

" Just as all wine is wine to a man/* she smiled. 

She sat watching him, still and silent, while he closed 
the baskets and bestowed them under the seat. 

" You haven't answered my question," she continued 
quietly. 

" No," he replied. 

He was sitting, stiflf and straight, beside her, staring- 
at the photographs beneath the hat rail in front of him. 

" I can't answer it," he said. 

She just turned her head and looked at him for an 
instant out of the end of her eyes. But she oflfered no 
comment on his failure. 

" I'm making a great hash of being a man," he ad- 
mitted penitently, "and you're entitled to any sort of 
contempt for me you may feel. I dare say it looks easy, 
but it isn't. And you make it harder." 
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" I ? " she exclaimed innocently. 

" You know you do," he said. " You ask this sort 
of thing that one can't, after only being a man for about 
five minutes, be possibly expected to answer. And I 
want to do it right. I truthfully do." 

"For an hour and a half?" 

" No," he said, " and that's the trouble of it. Right 
for always. So that you can look back and have things 
that are good to remember, not things that you wish 
to forget." 

" Would I wish to forget that you were dreadfully 
in love with me?" 

** I don't know," he said, " but I'd rather wish you 
to remember that a man's love may mean better things 
for a woman than just his wanting her to love him." 

" Come nearer^" she whispered. 

There was but an inch or two between them, but he 
covered it at her request, and she laid the fingers she had 
liberated on his again. 

" I've always thought," he went on slowly, opening 
the hand into which hers settled, " that, for people to be 
happy, the question of being in love ought to be the least 
thing in loving. One should be so sure of it as scarcely 
to give it a thought, just as one never thinks of hunger 
when there's heaps of food." 

" But if you take the being in it out of love, what's 
left?" she asked. 

"The doing of it," he said, "the things that make 
one sure." 

She shook her head. 
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They wouldn't make you sure ? " he hazarded. 
No," she said. " Not so much as lots of little silly 
things a man might scarcely remember saying. I sup* 
pose I ought to be ashamed of myself." 

" Yes," he admitted thoughtfully, " I suppose you 
ought." His eyes fell to the slim hand lying in his. 
" Then would nothing that a man does count? " 

"Oh, of course," she cried, "but count as niceness, 
not as proving. You were talking, weren't you, of what 
made one sure ? Well, it would make me surer to hear 
a man losing his temper frightfully because he missed 
seeing me for ten seconds than to know that he was per- 
fectly ready to lose his life for me." 

" Good heavens ! " he groaned. 

The gay, wild sweetness of her laugh trilled over his 
gravity like a soaring lark. 

" Is that very awful ? " she said. 

He turned on her a face of wrought bewilderment 

" Yes, but you see it's us/' she said. Then taking her 
gloved fingers softly out of his gfrasp, and laying them 
protectively over his fine brown hand, she went on per- 
suasively : " Don't think it's our lightness makes us want 
the little things of love. It isn't that. It's because our 
love takes the big things for granted. It would be always 
easy to die for a man one loved^ even at the moment 
when he vexed one most. But it would be awfully hard 
just then to say the kind thing to him, or to give him a 
lover's kiss. That's why the little things count with a 
woman, because for her the little things fpiean all the 
others." Her eye, wandering shyly, fell upon the hedges 
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which were showing the first pale wild roses of the year. 
" Like a rose," she said ; " it's not its greenness and big- 
ness that tells you what sort of a rose it is, but the least 
tittiest bit of a flower." 

Pqt like that, he wondered what could be said against 
a woman's floral fancies. 

He did not so much wish to gainsay her desire for 
love's capricious petals as to pledge his admiration in 
some more costly way. He was so sincerely fascinated 
that he wished to prove by a sincerity of service the 
depths of him which were in her control. And how could 
he do that with these light flowers she asked for, flowers 
which he had so often thoughtlessly flung in other days 
and other ways to other women? 

" Dear," he said, and it was this time she that caught 
her breath, " I only want to say, in the way that says most 
to you, how more glad I am to have met you this after- 
noon than for anything else that has ever come to me." 

He spoke very slowly, as though repeating the words 
of a vow, and, as if to catch and carry them the sooner to 
her eager heart, her head with its splendid coils of hair 
leaned towards him until it rested lightly against his 
shoulder. 

She sat so, her lips a little open, her breath pulsing 
softly between them till he spoke again. 

"There's a whole heap of things," he said, "that 
somehow I feel I needn't say at all to you. Things that 
one couldn't anyhow explain, because, after all, you're 
the explanation." 

"Of what?" she murmured. 
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" Well, of me," he said. " Why I'm at this present 
moment forgetting all the world's worldliness and all the 
world's wisdom for this perilous joy of sitting close Be- 
side you." 

" Perilous? " she breathed. 

" Isn't it ? " he demanded. 

She gave a little shrug to her shoulders. 
You should be thinking of the joy," she said. 
I am," he replied. " And of too little else. That's 
where you're needed as an explanation. Only a miracle 
would account for it." 

" You're meanly trying to make me responsible," she 
murmured. 

"Oh, absolutely responsible," he declared. "Where 
else could I look for absolution? It's just because you're 
so plainly outside the calculations of the social engineers 
that I can at all face the way I've gone to pieces. We're 
only supposed to be tested up to normal strains, you 
know ; and you " 

" I don't like your mocking," she said reproachfully. 

" Mocking ! Ah, my dear, no ! " he cried, drawing 
her hand a little closer, " it's the plain and sober truth. 
I should not be here, incredibly happy just to be near 
you, if you weren't something much more wonderful 
than often crosses a man's tracks." 

You mean I've a pretty face," she pouted. 
You haven't iii the least a pretty face," he said, 
though I've not an idea what else to call it." He looked 
sideways at her, though he could see nothing of the head 
against his shoulder but the tip of its chin. " It's a 
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magical little face/' he whispered, '^because it wears all 
the other kinds of loveliness in a way of its own.** 

"That's all it comes to in the end," she returned 
mournfully, though her listening eyes had shown no dis- 
content. " You were just taken with my looks/' 

" I was immensely taken with your looks," he said. 
"They quite altered for me in five seconds the look of 
the^book of life." 

"And if I had been plain?" she questioned. 

" I should have looked out of the window," he said. 

" Well ! " she exclaimed, " can't you understand how 
hateful it must be to a woman doing things like that? 
Owing everything to just a little bit of the outside of her. 
Making things happen in men's lives that she doesn't 
mean to in the least ; stirring up all that's horrid in them 
just by walking her face about, and not able, perhaps, 
if she happens to be plain, to do a single thing to please 
them with all the rest of her and all the best of her, how- 
ever desperately she may try." 

" My dear," he said, so gravely and gently that she 
stole a shy glance at him, " don't take your gift of beauty 
lightly. If it does make beasts and fools of men 
sometimes, remember it makes heroes of them too. Yes, 
and perhaps, just because it can do so much, such mir- 
acles, only hints and scraps of it are to be found about 
the world, as though God only dared leave about little 
pieces of His perfection to help us to the real thing. 

" That's why," he went on, pressing her arm between 
his fingers, " tTie pieces should be very proud and very — 
careful; because they share in such a sacred thing, and 
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it's the sacred things, you know, that may do the deadliest 
mischief." 

" Ah/' she sighed, " if you were beautiful, I mean 
in a woman's way, you wouldn't see it like that. You'd 
grow to hate your face doing things for you, and 
you'd want to be sure you were cared for just for 
yourself. Oh, yes you would! Why, I can't tell even 
how you care for me. You admit if it hadn't been for 
ihy looks you would never have given me a second 
thought." 

" I shouldn't have given a thought to you at all," he 
said ; " I shouldn't be now even in the same carriage. 
That only shows what a blind fool I am. That I don't 
know my way about woman's country if I haven't beauty 
as a sign-post to show me the road. I don't in the least. 
I need an invitation from the outside of a woman to make 
any acquaintance with the rest of her. If she hasn't 
beauty to stop me with, I never really do get to know 
her ; but also, if she hasn't something to stop me for, all 
the beauty in the world couldn't keep me interested. If 
there had been nothing but the outside of you, my dear, I 
might have chatted all the way to Cardiff ; I might even, 
you're so much prettier than a magazine, have come on 
with you to Llantwissant ; but there all that I wanted 
with you would have ended. You don't believe me? " he 
added to her incredulous eyes. 

She sadly shook her head. 
It's so unlike what men are," she said. 
Why, my dear," he laughed, "isn't that just why it 
should convince you ? Or do you really mean that your 
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delightful kindness in liking me was provoked by my 
resemblance to the average man? It's bad enough to 
have to^ confess that if it hadn't been for your beauty I 
should have missed you altogether; but to be told Fve 
only found of you what lay plain to any man's seeking 
is much harder to endure." 

" Does it hurt your pride? " she murmured. 

" Oh, my pride ! " he derided. " No, it would most 
of all hurt ypu." Don't you see that, however droll it 
seems, I must believe that you saw something a little rare 
in me to justify your liking. For wouldn't the taking me 
for a common man seem to be making you a common 
woman?" 

" I shall begin to think you uncommonly horrid if 
you say brutal things like that, even to prove me wrong," 
she said. 

" Dear," he whispered, very close to her ear, " we be- 
gan with being just man and woman ; doesn't that mean 
being a little honester than you've been pretending?" 

" Yes," she said penitently ; and then, to make 
amends : " Dearest, it was because you were so different 
from any man I'd ever seen that I couldn't keep myself 
from caring such a lot." 

" Did you try ? " he questioned. 

" Yes, just at first," she said, " because I hated to 
think a man could make me feel at his mercy ; and then — 
I loved it, because, I suppose, it was you." 

The conclusion was not transparently logical, but he 
understood. 

And I loved it from the first," he said, which was 
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not strictly accurate, "because Tve always longed to 
feel at a woman's mercy, but never felt it till I came to 
you." 

" Do you believe in my mercy ? " she asked softly. 

He looked at her, smiling. 

" I think you'd always feel sure that I'd sooner have 
your love." 

Her face clouded. 

" I know what you mean," she said, " and I don't 
think it's very nice. You believe I'd never care what my 
love might cost you." 

" Wouldn't you always think it worth much more to 
me than your mercy ? " 

She was silent for a moment, pondering. 

" Yes," she said quietly. " Wouldn't you ? " 

" My dear little girl," he protested, " you're asking 
me a lot of questions which you haven't the least right 
to. You forget how tremendously I'm taking your mercy 
for granted. You've made that a condition, and I've 
accepted it, but just consider how it leaves me in the air. 
How can I compare things with it till I know what it is ? 
For without your mercy what to me can your love be 
worth ? " 

What do you mean ? " she murmured. 
Suppose you're married." 

She smiled intensely at the seat in front of her, but 
did not stir her head from his shoulder. 

" You don't suppose it," she said contentedly. 

" No," he admitted, " I don't. That shows how far I 
trust your mercy. But suppose / am? " 
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Her head started suddenly from where it was resting; 
she looked at him sideways. 

"You!" she cried. 

"You see," he exclaimed, "how short a way your 
mercy goes. You haven't an idea. For all youVe cared 
to know I might have been a contented husband, and your 
mercy, since it met me, have been doing its best not 
only to make me unhappy, but some poor woman as 
well." 

Don't be so hard," she breathed reproachfully. 
Oh, hard ! " he laughed. He turned, put his hands 
about her throat and chin, drew her face towards him, 
and kissed it. 

" Hard ! " he laughed again, looking into her eyes. 
" Is that how I seem to you ? " 

She neither resisted nor assisted him, but sat, explic- 
itly pliant^ with a softly questioning face and hands folded 
meekly in front of her. 

He kissed again the lips that his clasp had crumpled, 
and then with one arm about her, holding the hand in her 
lap, his cheek against hers, and his chin resting in the 
hollow of her shoulder, sat in a silence which she showed 
no wish to break. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THEY had passed in their journey northward and 
upward from the sea, through the desolation of 
those valleys of Tophet, the smoke of whose torment 
fouls unceasingly the soured air, and had left behind 
them that polluted land which lies beneath the yoke of 
coal and iron. The flames of the incessant furnaces had 
died away to a murky pool of fire on the horizon, and 
the quiet evening closed round them again. The sun was 
going down, the air was still; and even on the train, 
growling discordantly across it, the benediction of the 
country peace seemed absolvingly to fall. 

The woman felt it, that strange regretful sweetness of 
the unattainable which the golden silence of such an 
evening may distil, even from minds which are not set on 
attainment. 

She had been listening to the light, fond things which 
were coming more readily to Davenant's tongue, as he 
grew with every moment more in need of them, and 
less oppressed by the discomfort of her imposed con- 
ditions. 

Her gloved left hand rested on one of his, and she 
gripped it fiercely as a shiver ran through her. 

" Oh, it will be all over so, so soon ! " she moaned. 
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As she spoke, the train, which had been running slowly, 
uncertainly, stopped with a sudden grinding violence. 
Even at the rate it was moving, the abrupt halt flung 
them both across the carriage, and sent the pile of mag- 
azines flying, like the contents of a rocket, in all di- 
rections. 

Davenant was unable to free either of his hands in 
time to use them, but an instinctive twist of his body 
brought it between his companion and the opposite side 
of the compartment and so saved her from the worst of 
the shock. 

He had proof of her cool nerves in the merriment of 
her laugh as they straightened themselves from the 
tangle into which they had fallen between the seat and 
the floor, and she shook herself clear of the advertise- 
ment sheets which had burst over them in a shower 
from the magazines. 

She stood in the centre of the carriage, her arms 
raised to adjust the imperceptible disarrangement of her 
hair and its covering, and laughing at her companion's 
more prolonged recovery; so engagingly occupied with 
the comedy of their accident, that Davenant, as he dusted 
himself and smiled back at her charming pose, made no 
mention of a dislocated shoulder, and opening the door 
let himself down on to the line to discover what had 
caused the stoppage, the lady filling the doorway with her 
dainty presence and following his progress towards the 
front of the train, where a little group of guards and en- 
gine men was already gathered. She watched him be- 
stow a close attention on whatever had happened there, 
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peering under the engine wheels, and then to her aston- 
ishment, when his inspection was completed, saw the two 
guards take hold of him, one by one arm and one by the 
other and jerk him to and fro between them. 

The treatment he had received completely diverted 
her mind from the accident when presently he returned 
to bring her news of it. 

" Oh, rd given my arm a rick," was all he vouch- 
safed to her query, as he drew himself up into the car- 
riage. " We've run off the rails, at least the engine has," 
he began to explain, but she blocked his way with her 
body, stiff and straight, as he tried to enter. 
Tell me about your arm," she said. 
It's all right, a rick," he laughed, putting a hand 
under each of her bent elbows, and lifting her lightly 
backwards, off her feet. Then, as he met the clouding 
concern in her eyes, his hands tightened on her elbows, 
and he kissed her lips with a sort of fierce restraint, draw- 
ing her hard against him. 

Convulsively she shook herself free, facing him, with 
her back to the window and her breath coming quicker, 
but he, without a further look or word, stooping down 
lifted his suit case from the floor, and, unlocking it, 
took out a shirt from which, with a swiftness which 
spoke to the strength of his wrists, he stripped the front 
and cuffs and proceeded to tear what was left into 
bandages. 

So completely did her mood interpret the inconsid- 
erate bluntness of his, that she paid not the least heed to 
it, and merely asked if any one was hurt. 
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He told her that the driver and fireman were cut 
about the head. 

" Can't I be of use ? " she asked. 

He was searching for pins through the glass fittings 
of his case. He looked up at her sharply. 

"Can you?" he said. 

"You'd probably do it 'better," she allowed reflec- 
tively ; " your hand ought to be in." 

" It ought," he agreed grimly. " Have you any 
pins?" 

"Oh, yes," she said, and began to produce them 
from about her person with the deft unexpectedness of 
a conjuror. She held out her collection. " I can't 
give you any more," she said, "or I shall come to 
pieces." 

He took them from her without a word, and shutting 
his suit case, clambered down on to the line again, and 
went forward towards the engine. 

She had stood, watching him, with her back still 
against the window, engrossed by the abruptness of his 
movements in which she discerned a trepidation, very 
alien to his experience, of which she herself was the 
cause. When he disappeared from the carriage she did 
not try, as before, to keep him in view, but remained 
where she was, gazing at the space he had filled, 
as though she could still see his preoccupied gestures 
and studied disregard; a strange look in her eyes 
and the faintest air of a smile in the comers of her 
mouth. 

Then she sat down, leaning forward, with her elbows 
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on her knees, looking hard ahead of her at something 
that lay clearly far beyond the brown cushions in front of 
her. Then as her chin sank into her opened hands, her 
shoulders moved with the low vibration of a laugh, so 
queerly, completely, consumingly happy that it might have 
sounded apprehensive even to her own ear. 

She sat so without movement, unconscious of time, 
till Davenant reappeared, hauling himself up from the 
foot-rail into the carriage, and then she only laid her head 
sideways to look at him, so much did she fear to dis- 
turb the thrilling pulses of her blood. 

Davenant, as she saw without heeding, had lost every 
trace of his disordered manner: the work he had been 
doing, with its stain of blood and bandaged faces, hav- 
ing recalled by association the habit of composure which 
danger breeds, and with it his air of easy acquiescence 
in the ways of fate. 

He began forthwith to explain the situation. 

" The engine is off the rails," he said, " and we'll have 
to wait till they can send another up from Aberdawr to 
take us back. A reservoir, somewhere here about, burst 
this morning and washed out most of the ballast in 
places from the line. That's why we were moving so 
gingerly before we ran off. They knew it was rather 
touch and go, but there was a ballast train coming up 
behind us, and they thought we'd just get through. One 
guard has gone forward to wire for assistance, and one 
back to stop the ballast train ; so there is apparently noth- 
ing for us to do but possess our souls in patience till 
something turns up." 
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Will it take long? " she asked, a little anxiously. 
To turn up? Oh, no!" he smiled; "it should be 
here, they thinks in less than an hour." 

He had, for a second, the stupid suspicion that she was 
perhaps feeling to have had enough of him. Then he 
glanced across the carriage and caught the soft burning 
of her eyes. 

" It's very kind of fate," she murmured. 

" It's uncommonly considerate," he agreed. " What 
was it frightened you?" 

" Frightened me ? " she exclaimed, but a flush in her 
cheeks repudiated the disclaimer, and his smile told lier 
that he was aware of its dissent. 

" You're beginning to see too much," she said, turn- 
ing away from him. 

" Tell me you're glad to have another hour," he 
urged. 

" Glad ! Ah, my dear ! " she breathed, from such a 
depth of content that he felt rebuked for having drawn 
so tender a confession from her for the mere wanton 
pleasure of hearing it spoken. 

He sat down on the seat in front of her, where she 
had remained without moving since his entry, drew away 
the hands on which her cheek rested and kissed them 
gravely. 

With their faces close together, she looked into 
his eyes; and then, with a shiver of joy and fear, sat 
erect and away from him, but with her eyes still fixed 
on his. 

"We mustn't forget my maid," she said presently, 
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*^she*s sure to be alarmed. She is by everything that's 
unexpected." 

Davenant volunteered to calm her fears, and, as he 
got up to go forth once more, she rose behind him, and 
with a hand laid detainingly upon his shoulder let the 
pressure of her body push him reluctantly towards the 
door. 

Davenant read the parable of those conflicting com- 
pulsions, as the grip of his hand told her, as he stepped 
down on to the footboard and worked his way by the 
window rails to the rear of the train, looking into each 
compartment as he went. On his return by the same 
way to search the forward carriages, she closed the door 
to let him pass and his lips just touched the back of the 
hand that rested on it, as he shook his head and went on 
to complete his inspection of the rest of the train. 

" She isn't in it ! " he declared, when he at last got 
back to her. 

The maid's lady questioned if his recollection, from 
the glimpse he had had at Paddington, would have been 
precise enough for recognition, but Davenant declared 
that the train did not contain any approach to a likeness. 

" We must have left her at Cardiff," said the lady re- 
proachfully. 

" I Uke your ' we,' " laughed the other. " When did 
my responsibility for her begin?" 

But she had her answer. 

" When it began for me," she said. 

" Ah I " he replied, gravely smiling, " you could no 
more tell me that, I fancy, than when it will end." 
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" It won't end/' she said very low. 

The head of the guard appeared at the window. A 
hand went to its hat. He brought news that the ballast 
train which was following had broken down and blocked 
the line behind them, thus cutting them off for the pres- 
ent from assistance from the south. The cause of the 
second accident was unknown, but it was believed to be 
a repetition of the first at a spot damaged by the flood 
over which the passenger coaches had passed in safety. 
Succour could thus be looked for only from Llantwissant, 
the junction, from which a breakdown gang had prob- 
ably already started. 

"But when will they dig us out?" Davenant in- 
quired. 

The guard shook his head. 

" Couldn't say, sir," he temporised ; " may take half 
the night." 

Davenant asked if a train could not be sent down for 
them from Llantwissant, but the guard doubted if there 
would be even an engine on which the station master 
could lay his hand, there being no further trains due 
along the line that night. 

" Then we shan't be moving again till near morn- 
ing?" asked Davenant finally. % 

The guard consulted his ponderous watch. "It 
wants less than four hours of midnight now, sir," he 
replied. 

Davenant glanced absent-mindedly at his own time- 
piece. 

"Let me know when the breakdown men arrive," 
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he said, and the other, with the deference bred of the 
habits of obedience, touched his hat again and disap- 
peared. 

Davenant had been glancingly aware that the occu- 
pant of the further corner of the carriage had sat de- 
murely still during the guard's visit, and he now turned, 
expecting to see in her eyes a delight which should make 
a paradise of the night's discomfort. But he did not see 
her eyes. 

They were iRxed upon the floor where her foot rested ; 
and, instead of the joyous inclination towards him which 
he had expected, she sat erect and remote; the supple 
subtlety of her shoulders frozen, all the buoyant softness 
quite gone out of her. The change was so staggering^ly 
abrupt, that Davenant forbore to challenge it. 

" Fate's been even kinder to us than we supposed," 
he said. 

"Yes," she murmured, but in the impassive assent 
there was no personal acceptance. 

There was no relenting in the stiffness of her pose, 
and when Davenant leaned towards her to speak again, 
though they were still six feet apart, he thought she in- 
stinctively shrank away from him. 

"Are you sorry to be stuck here so long?" he said. 

"Sorry?" she replied interrogatively, but without 
shifting her vision from the point of her foot. "No, 
why should I be ? " 

She seemed so depressingly changed, so merely the 
shrunken and embalmed remains of her owq breathing 
beauty, that Davenant at once realised that^4iei5i»^§d^, 
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tation lay beyond any restoratives that either his humour 
or his regard could offer. 

When he found himself in the fog of a woman's dis- 
criminations, or in any other thick weather of her nerves 
and senses, he never attempted to make advances. He 
simply camped where he was. And this discretion, so 
artless, even so pusillanimous, often won him, though he 
did not know it, a repute for profundity and consider- 
ation. 

So now he demanded no explanations. Nothing 
could be imagined less continuous than her present 
shrinking aversion and her joyous conduct of the last 
four hours. But he did not ask her to bridge for his un- 
derstanding the gap over which she had flown. 

Something big had evidently happened, and though it 
seemed to hit him undeservedly hard, it had indubitably 
hit her even harder. Had she been as elusive, but in 
a whimsical way, he would still have refrained from urg- 
ing his right to enlightenment ; but now his reticence was 
coloured with very real concern. The collapse of her gay 
warmth and sweetness into such a figure of fear made 
his own disappointment almost slip from his mind. 

" Well," he said lightly to her disclaimer, " it may be 
rather a tedious sort of wait, and I dare say you're tired 
of the long journey." 

She looked up with surprise at the quiet friendliness 

of his thought and tone. She had expected to have to 

face aggrieved recrimination, perhaps worse. She was 

conscious of deserving the unkind things he might say of 

. her, and she was holding herself tight and tense to bear 
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them, just as she held herself against pain in a dentist's 
chair. Hence it was disquieting to find that, far from re- 
proaching her, he did not seem aware that he had a griev- 
ance ; had not, perhaps, even noticed her unhappy trans- 
formation, or, perhaps, so wildly did her conjectures fly, 
had noticed it — with relief. Consequently the thing she 
most desired piqued her most when it came, and she 
felt resentful that he seemed so unconscious of having 
anything to resent. It made too little of all she had g^ven 
him to let it go so lightly. 

She tried to look at him as coolly as he had looked 
at her, but the very effort kindled a warmth in her eye. 

" Thanks, I'm not tired," she said. Her glance fal- 
tered from the bland scrutiny of his and wandered out 
of the window. " I wonder if one could send a wire, 
to let them know at home ; there will be some one waiting 
for me at the station." 

" Why, so there will for me ! " Davenant exclaimed. 
" I'll go and find out." 

When he was gone, the woman buried her face in 
her hands, not with the abandonment of sorrow or of 
relief, but with a fierce energy of resistance. She sat 
perfectly still; her shoulders unshaken by a sob, un- 
moved by her breathing, and when at last she raised her 
head, to look hard in front of her, her cheeks carried 
deep white prints where her fingers had been pressed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DAVENANT returned to say that the news of their 
mishap had been already sent along the line, so 
that any one who had gone to meet them would find out 
on inquiry what had happened, and learn also at what 
hour they might be expected to arrive. 

He noticed, with renewed perplexity, a further change 
in her mien and mood. 

Her head turned at his entry, but in her eyes there 
was now the completest unconcern. She did not shrink 
as he drew near, but sat with the same impassive stillness, 
her hands lying like empty shells in her lap. 

She had fought so exhaustingly with the thought of 
him, with the subduing inducement of his presence, the 
influence that roused and drew mysteriously towards him 
the wild impulse of her blood, that now her conquered 
senses could scarcely realise for how much he had stood. 
She believed herself victorious, but was, in fact, reduced 
by the struggle to a dumb indifference whether she had 
lost or won. She was too tired to think or to fight 
further; too tired even to feel. 

She sat, tranquilly unoccupied; the strain of fear 
gone out of her face, but the colour not yet come back 
to it. 

Unknown to her, sitting there placid and pale, the im- 
petuous energies of womanhood were trickling slowly 
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back into the veins from which she had thought to ban- 
ish them, as water trickles back that has been pushed up- 
hill, and with them the clear freshness of youth was re- 
turning slowly to her cheeks. 

Davenant's so recently sensitised consciousness be- 
came aware of the change, but his intelligence was still 
unable to help him to a solution, so he once more re- 
tired behind the veil of a cheerful stupidity, and dropped 
upon the seat in front of her, the grave, pleasant com- 
panion who had helped her at Paddington, without a 
hint in his eyes or voice of the ineffaceable hours they 
had spent together. 

" Well," he said, " the bridge ahead of us over the 
spruit has been blown up; De Wet is reported to be 
across the line behind us, so we've got somehow to stick 
it out here till the nearest circus gets wind of the show. 
It's really just like old times." 

She smiled back at him faintly. 

" What does one do in such a case? " she said. 

"One feels in one's pockets for a biscuit; if that's a 
failure one empties one's haversack; then one searches 
the horizon." 

For a foe ? " she smiled again. 
For a fowl," he said. 
Failing that ? " she prompted. 
One hangs one's handkerchief out, and wonders if 
any peacefully inclined opponent could possibly mistake 
it for a white flag." 

** But you're not going to surrender yet ? " she ob- 
jected. 
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" I'm still examining the horizon," he said. 

" And is there a fowl ? " she asked. 

"There's a farmhouse," he replied, with his eyes 
out of the window, " or what ought to be one. A queer 
little white and blue place. There I " he pointed, as she 
turned her head, to a small, shingled slate-roofed house 
half a mile away. " What do you say to going over and 
seeing what we can loot? " 

" Oh, yes ! " she exclaimed, delighted at the prospect 
of escape from a space so vivid with memories. Then 
as, to show her readiness, she rose to her feet, her head 
seemed to grow empty and light and cold, and she flung 
out an arm to lay hold of something by which to steady 
herself. 

As her hand grasped the window-sash she felt his, 
close upon her shoulder, and she stood swaying, staring 
blindly at him, gripping numbly at consciousness. 

Then she felt the weight of Davenant's hand, and 
heard his voice saying quietly : 

" Sit down, and put your head between your knees." 

She, quite humbly, and it was a position of humility, 
did what she was told, and felt the wisdom of his ad- 
vice in the warmth and weight that came back into her 
brain. 

When she looked up he was seated beside her, smil- 
ing, but with the kindest concern in his eyes. 

"All right?" he said. 

She moved her head from side to side to be sure the 
dreadful sense of emptiness was quite gone out of it. 

"What was it?" she asked him. 
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You nearly fainted," he said. 
Oh, but I never do such things," she protested. 
The hour comes, you know," he smiled. 
When one does everything?" she queried. 
When one tastes one's mortality," he answered 
gravely. 

"Do you think I haven't tasted it already?" she 
queried, the last hour in her mind. 
He looked at her thoughtfully. 
" Not quite the full flavour perhaps," he said. 
She returned his glance, a little distrustfully, won- 
dering what he thought and what he knew. 

" I'm mortal enough to be feeling hungry," she de- 
clared. 

" Come along I " he said. 

He got down on to the line, then swept an arm 
round her skirts at the knee and lifted her off the foot- 
board as if she had been a child. 

I could have jumped," she protested. 
I'm sure you could," he said. 
Some other day and hour she would have resented 
such parental management. Now she felt grateful. 

They walked up to the engine, about which a small 
crowd of passengers was gathered, then, further along 
the line, crossed a stile from which a footpath led across 
fields to the farm. 

Davenant's companion, with some experience of the 
resources of such out-of-the-way habitations, suggested 
that they would probably find nothing to eat if any of 
their fellow-travellers had arrived before them. 
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" They won't," he said ; " people never think of the 
next thing but one, unless they've been trained to it. 
They'll stand there round the engine, gaping at the last 
sensation, and the next one, in their insides, will come as 
a complete surprise, though hunger's a thing they feel 
three times a day." 

She flashed a gay face at him over her shoulder. 

The old hand ! " she scoffed. 

Lucky for you," he said serenely. 

Is food always his first thought ? " she asked. 

Food the first, sleep the second, fight the third; 
that's the way they hang. That's why we're heading for 
the larder. No dinner, no dreams." 

" Dreams ! " she exclaimed. She had not thought in 
that concrete fashion of the hours before her. " Do you 
suppose I shall sleep?" 

Not if you have no supper," he parried. 

I shan't in any case," she declared. 

Don't talk in that wilful way," he continued easily ; 
sleep is a duty which we owe to the next day. That 
may mean me," he added thoughtfully. 

Will it mean you ? " she asked. 
"Well," he reflected, with a glance at his watch, 
" to-morrow isn't four hours off, and day breaks, I sup- 
pose, some three hours after. Seven hours! Did that 
engine seem likely to be hoisted on to the line again in 
seven hours ? " 

"Are you afraid of how haggard the morning may 
make me look?" 

Dreadfully," he said, with the same light air, " and 
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cross! And the dawn is always so fresh and good- 
tempered. It makes the contrast, even when one wakes 
to it, unfair. To your right," he added, as the path 
branched. 

She stopped and faced him. 

** How do you know ? " she demanded. 

" I looked," he said ; " the other leads to the barn." 

" How did you know there was a barn, or a path 
to it, or a stile on the railway ? " 

"Looked," he repeated. 

" What, that moment out of the window ? " 

" Oh," he smiled, " if you know what you're looking 
for it doesn't take long." 

" I didn't see them," she objected. 

" No," he agreed. 

" Look here I " she began belligerently. 

" You see other things," he suggested pacifically ; " a 
woman does. It's mere matter of interest and habit. 
When we come out of this cottage you'll be able to de- 
scribe everything inside it, and I shan't have seen a 
thing." 

She accepted the propitiation, and, as they waited for 
the door to open^ warned him, from her experience 
of Welsh country life, not to expect much in the way of 
supplies. 

" Milk and butter," he mused ; " they've cows and a 
dairy ; and they probably, out here, bake for themselves." 

She smiled again at this fresh evidence of the com- 
pleteness with which he thought things out, and, when 
they were admitted, she watched with amusement the 
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easy fashion in which he enlisted in his service the 
somewhat reluctant occupants of the farm. His manner 
seemed to have in it neither the tone of command nor 
of familiarity, yet it produced at once from this very un- 
promising material the readiness of obedience and good 
fellowship. 

" We'll take just everything you can spare," he said 
simply, on the question of quantity. " There'll be plenty 
of hungry mouths on the train before morning." 

They could, however, it was evident, even with the 
best of good-will, spare very little. A loaf of bread, a 
quart or so of milk, a half pound of butter : even Dave- 
nant's wish to offer them an opportunity for self-sacrifice 
could ask no more. The mistress of the house suggested 
eggs, and a move was made into the kitchen to boil them. 
The fire was low, and the boiling a lengthy business. 
Davenant's companion sat in the big armchair, looking 
charmingly out of place, like some rare flower in a de- 
serted garden, and listened with renewed bewilderment 
to his share in the conversation. As he leaned over the 
thigh that rested across one corner of the bare table, 
his humourous appreciations, his adroit replies, proved 
him just as interested and as at home in the talk as this 
man and woman, who, their gaucheries forgotten, faced 
him and laughed and grunted, and shook their heads at 
him, and wagged their fingers in their anxiety to make a 
point. 

He evidently could put his hand on the inmost end of 
their familiar controversies, and their animation proved 
how close to the question his touches came. 
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The saucq)an steamed, the water bubbled, the eggs 
boiled into a flowery hardness, while the talk went on. 
She was forgotten. 

This bucolic couple forbore respectfully to turn their 
backs to her, but they had clearly turned the backs of 
their minds. 

With reason, she admitted, since she not only knew 
nothing of the things they debated, but could not have 
conceived their interest to such country people. And 
Davenant, though he sat half facing her, never gave her 
a look; never by a glance suggested his place with her 
in a superior circle, or hinted an affectation in his present 
pose. He was genuinely absorbed; keen, in his easy 
humourous way, to be convincing, but careful riot to 
push his point too far. 

Even while resenting his neglect she liked him the 
better for it. To see him thus with men and women, as 
in the tense fervour of their friendship so far she had not, 
gave him an atmosphere which softened the throes of 
contact. The unveiling of this other side of him, so 
competent, so paternal, so conversant with affairs, to 
which she had never given a thought, seemed, by in- 
terposing something between them, to loosen gently the 
frail tendrils by which she felt herself almost painfully 
bound, and yet to put him — ^though the perception of 
that came later — this new strong completed shape of 
him, inalienably into her keeping. 

But for the moment she felt only the relief of relaxed 
tension, and what she took for the growing of a sis- 
terly regard. She had discerned in him, for the first 
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time, what was in fact his most obvious attraction, the 
charm of kind companionship; he was so very delight- 
fully a man. She began already to speculate on the 
friendship that might be possible between them ; the in- 
terest of his confidences, the schemings for his success. 
The boyish openness of his laughter led her speculations 
along till they became almost maternal. " Boy " was the 
word on her tongue if she had spoken to him just then. 
Yet all the while she was chafed by the ease with which 
he had become engrossed in the concerns of this simple 
couple ; she was hurt that nothing in his manner or face 
betrayed a sense of all that she had opened to him and 
all that she had closed to him in the last few hours. 
Under her motherhood the lover was only half asleep. 
The housewife at last remembered her cooking, 
scooped out the half-dozen eggs and dried them on her 
apron, prompting her husband's slower arguments the 
while. Davenant was for purchasing the crockery they 
needed, but she would not hear of it. She put the milk 
in a neat little tin can, produced a basket and packed the 
bread, eggs and butter, telling him he could send the 
basket back or not as it pleased him, and finally lifted a 
mug from above the fireplace, dusted it, and was plac- 
ing it beside the fare, with the remark that perhaps he 
would keep it to remind him of the farm, when Dave- 
nant with a restraining movement took it out of her 
hand. He held it up in front of him, a white, straight- 
sided mug, sprinkled about the brim with little knots 
of flowers. He gave it a short wave towards his com- 
panion. " Lowestoft," he said. 
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But she, being outside the situation, paid no heed to 
him. He turned to his hostess and gravely replaced the 
mug on the shelf whence she had taken it. 

"That's the place," he said, "where I hope it will 
always stay. It's here that it belongs ; to the quiet home 
life that made it a hundred years ago. It's part of the 
country's possessions; that's why you mustn't sell it 
or give it away. It must live here amongst other simple 
lovely things. But if you'll give me that plain blue one, 
I'll keep it to remind me of the good lady who once of- 
fered to quite a stranger the most beautiful thing she 
had." 

The man and his wife were considerably impressed, 
and while she packed the blue cup he pointed out other 
pieces of Lowestoft on the dresser which they used every 
day. 

"That's right," said Davenant, "use 'em and love 
them. That's what they were made for." 

" But if they be worth money — " objected the man. 

" You can sell 'em/' said Davenant, " and never see 
them again, and probably see not much more of the 
money; or you can lock 'em up in a cupboard and see 
them once a year; or you can use 'em as you do now, 
and try to make all the rest of your outfit simple and 
beautiful to match them. It all depends on how you look 
at life." 
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CHAPTER IX 

AS they walked back across the fields after bidding 
farewell to the farm, Davenant's companion 
asked him railingly if he added being a connoisseur in 
china to everything else. 

"No/' he said simply, " I'm quite ignorant. But my 
mother had a lot of Lowestoft, and she taught me to 
understand." 

He helped her over a stile and vaulted after her. 
"The dealers come round here/* he continued, "and 
buy all the good things these people have for next to 
nothing, and so the country gets robbed of the things 
that belong to it, and grows poorer and commoner every 
year." 

"You ought to have lectured that worthy couple,** 
she suggested; "they thought no end of you.** 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"If they're the right sort," he said, "nothing will 
make them sell, and nothing will stop them selling if 
they're not." 

You seem to know them very well," she hazarded. 
I did once, years and years ago," he said. " I lived 
hereabouts when I was a boy and grew uncommonly fond 
of them all. So that even now it seems like a sort of 
home-coming." 
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"A soldier oughtn't to feel such things," she de- 
clared. 

" No/* he sighed, " I suppose not. It's a weakness of 
the flesh. Camps should content us. A wife, a home, 
brats^ bams — ^they all complicate things in the day of 
battle." 

They had come to the railway and he leaned his arms 
on the fence, looking westward at the new moon, a sickle 
of greenish silver in the evening sky. " They don't catch 
us young enough: that's the trouble. We've tasted the 
soft things. We've once heard comfort calling, and the 
sound stays in our ears. We've had our roots in the 
fat borders and we're always feeling for them through 
the pot. Sailors, now ! They're dug up in time. They 
shake the earth out of their little fibres, and hang 'em up 
in flats and g^n rooms, like plants in a cellar, hard iron 
on every side of them ; teach 'em to be air plants in fact, 
never to take hold of settled things. That's what makes 
them the splendid chaps they are. It gives 'em an an- 
chorage in ideas instead of in back gardens." 

She had rested her elbows beside his on the fence, and 
looked with eyes as grateful as his at the pale salmon 
pink and Nile green of the western sky. 

" I can't think of you as a sailor," she said, giving a 
personal turn to his abstractions. 

" Heavens, no ! " he exclaimed. " It depresses me 
even to go over a battleship. I haven't the stuff in me 
for so fine a life." 

She smiled at that. 

" Do you crave for brats and bams ? " she said. 
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A lamb cried from a distant field : its faint little bleat 
broke into the still air, and ceased suddenly, as though 
the silence had closed like water over it. 

"Sometunes, yes," he said thoughtfully. "Coming 
back like this from the beastliness of war; the burnt 
houses, the putrid horses, the dead men, all its desolate 
upset of life, to this — ^this peace of the seasons, this se- 
rene unconcern, the quiet stable increase of things, the 
com and the cattle standing in the same fenced fields; 
just a round of being born, and growing old and going 



over . . ." 






He stopped. 
" Go on," she said. 

"It makes one wonder if this isn't, perhaps, what's 
really right and fine in life— content and kindliness and 
simple labour — ^and so one comes to want a share in it." 
Even to the ' brats and bams ' ? " she persisted. 
Why, yes," he smiled, "for aren't the barns and 
brats — ^the sense of inheriting and handing on — ^at the 
very centre of the country peace ? " 

" I don't think it's good for people to inherit things," 
she objected. 

"Oh, yes, it is," he said. "Nothing gives a man 
such a proper mortal sense of being a * tenant for life ' — 
which, of course, we all are — ^as feeling himself just a 
link in a long line, one hand in his dead father's and the 
other reaching out for a son." 

For a son," she repeated dreamily. 
Don't you see how little and how much it makes of 
him? He's scarcely there for himself at all. And yet, 
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if he does get that life tenantship rubbed into him, think 
how his heirship makes him a tenant of the past, and 
how it may make him, so charmingly, a tenant of the 
future. Oh, it's a fine thing to come of a great house, to 
be trusted with a great tradition, to have to hand its hon- 
ours and obligations on, the old features, the old man- 
ners, the old faith!" 

He spoke so completely without enthusiasm that his 
words had from their quietness a queer effect; they 
seemed to come from so deep a fount in the man's being 
that they were still as well water. The woman beside 
him turned her eyes from the coloured sky and looked 
keenly at the profile, a shade worn by the fever of 
wounds, which showed like a dusky cameo against its 
fading amber. 

" I like you like that," she said gravely. 

"Like what? "he asked. 

But she did not explain. 

Faintly from down the line, the ring of iron on iron 
was borne to them. 

" The gangers are at work," he said. 

But she showed no interest in their arrival. She had 
turned her face away from him, and was looking once 
more, over the rail, at the pale splendours of the sky; 
but one of her elbows that rested on the fence pressed 
against his. 

The light was sinking slowly out of the evening 
air ; the hot sunset vapours turning to films of saffron and 
faded rose, which melted into the pale sea greens of the 
empty sky, and so, upward and northward and south- 
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ward, to the zenith blue and the horizon purples, over 
which was creeping the veiling dinmess of the dusk. The 
last warm breath had gone by of the afternoon breeze, 
the sounds of full summer with which the day had 
hummed were fallen to a flutter that could be scarcely 
heard, faint as the tide's whisper at its furthest ebb. 
Like severed jets of a fountain, the music of the larks 
had sunk out of the air, the cries of the settling birds 
had ceased, the last good-nights had been said, and noth- 
ing now broke the charmed stillness but now and then 
the buzz of a chafer boring through the dusk, and the 
soft churr of a night jar, like a fairy chaff-cutter, seated 
on the rail fence far down the line. 

" ' In such a night as this,' " began Davenant rem- 
iniscently; ***Troilus — Troilus * — how does it go? — 
* sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents, where Cres- 
sid — ^lay,' was it? — I forget, except that Cressid came 
into it." 

"Have you just that much remembrance of a night 
like this," she said slowly ; " that Cressid came into it ? " 

" No," he replied intently ; " but I shall have." 

" Shall have ? " she repeated. 

" I shall have you," he said, " the Cressid who came 
into my night — Heaven knows from where — ^and who 
has gone out, with all the light of it. Heaven knows for 
why. When the sun goes down of summer evenings, 
and the first star is lighted, and the fern owl cries, I, too, 
shall be able to sigh my soul towards the Cymric tents, 
where Cressid lies . . ." he Stopped, and looked at her, 
" perhaps to some one else." 
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How can you I " she exclaimed indignantly. 

I don't know," he said drearily ; " no doubt it would 
be wiser and more dignified to go on pretending that it 
was in one of the magazines which occupied me all the 
way down from town that I met this girl with such honest 
eyes and wonderful red hair, who amused herself on dull 
journeys by feeling for men's hearts . . . but it isn't 
so easy, with the girl beside me." 

She made no answer, but stared in front of her at 
the tinted sky ; and a row of small, white teeth slid over 
her red underlip as it grew unsteady. 

"Of course," he went on reflectively, "I've myself 
to thank for it; any one could tell me that. A man of 
sense should hold all women in suspicion, especially those 
that go out of their way to be kind." 

She said nothing to that, though her eyes flashed 
at it ; but a mist followed the flash that made the sun- 
set like a watery opal, though she shut her lids im- 
patiently to clear it away. 

And of course, too," he continued retrospectively, 
if I'd not been a fool, oh, right from the start, and 
thought all sorts of lovely and tender things about her, 
and told myself fairy tales of woman's ways to account 
for her kindness, and vowed the most humble reverence 
because she had been so bold, and dreamed — " he broke 
off with a short, sorry laugh — " If I had just taken the 
thing as it was intended, as any one would have with an 
ounce of sense, and seen at once that a few hours' fun was 
all she wanted, that her kisses were only meant to make 
me more amusing, and all her charming speeches just to 
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see what I would say, and that I was so fortunately free, 
when she was done with me, to go, and forget, and be 
forgotten. If — " he stopped, for a longer space, and 
in his face when he spoke again there was nothing but 
a grave regret — " if I had known it was only pretending 
— I suppose, I could have pretencjed, too; anyway I 
could have kept my heart out of it — ^more than I have. 
It must look pretty stupid, my simplicity; but she was 
everything that I've ever wished for in a woman, and 
somehow the very unlikeliness of such luck made me 
believe in it: it seemed impossible that she could come 
true after all — and not come true for me." He hesitated 
for a moment. " That was why I made such a fool of 
myself," he ended lamely. 

She had unclasped the little fists on which her chin 
was propped, and made with her opened hands a screen 
on either side of hqf face, so that he could not see the 
tears that stood upon her cheeks before they fell over the 
rail on which her arms rested. She was completely sur- 
prised and bewildered by this sudden onslaught on her 
undefended thoughts. To be thus attacked after she had, 
as it were, hauled down her flag and hidden every hint 
of resistance seemed flagrantly treacherous. And yet she 
felt there could be nothing further from treachery than 
the accepted sadness of his voice. 

" Cressida," he went on, after they had stood so, side 
by side, for some minutes more in silence, while the 
northern whiteness spread over the west, and the twilight 
became of that colourless clearness which sinks so slowly 
into the midsummer night, " Cressida, won't you say 
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something to me? It doesn't really matter what hap- 
pens to me ; one has to get over one's hurts somehow, and 
what business had I to fall in love with you as I did? 
But couldn't you say something to help me think a little 
diflferently of you? I don't suppose that matters to you 
either; why should it? But if you're the least bit 
sorry for what you've done, would you even say that? 
So that if I have to think of you for years to come, I 
may have one kind thing to think about you." 

But she made no response. She was choking down 
her sobs, but he did not know that. He felt something 
very near a fear that it might be a smile she was con- 
cealing. 

His eyes left the clear west, at which they had been 
staring, and rested on her: on the splendid coils of her 
hair which seemed to crown her small head with such a 
glory of burden, on the lovely shoulders, the trim waist, 
the sense of lithe fineness beneath her faultless skirt. All 
that had happened since he met her seemed to spin past 
before him, and again, but in swift succession, the fas- 
cination of her smiles, her glances, her winning move- 
ments, was woven about him ; and with a despairing sense 
of futility he knew how much he loved her. 

" Cressida," he began again, and she heard the re- 
signed desistance which had come into his voice, 
" couldn't you, if it's the least bit true, help me to believe 
there was just one moment to-day when you thought 
you cared for me? Of course," he turned his face hope- 
lessly from her figure, " it's easy to see how soon you'd 
find out your mistake, and have to hurt me in getting 
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clear of it." He gave a little sigh as he looked across 
the darkening fields. " That doesn't matter. It would 
have been far worse if you'd tried to keep it up. And it 
•isn't my vanity that wants soothing. As if that could 
count ! Or, my stupidity even. Child," he pleaded ear- 
nestly, " it isn't much that I want. Just something ten- 
der and sweet tp remember you by — ^if I have to remem- | 
ber. Won't you let me feel that it wasn't just your A 
looks and your lightness that took me captive, but some- '' 
thing, deeper and dearer, that a man may be proud to 
have desired — or do you really wish to shame my thoughts 
of you, to make me hate the things for which I have to ' 
love you ? " 
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CHAPTER X 

IN the silence, when he ceased, there was only the soft 
whirr of the night-jar, which seemed to infect with 
its numb vibration the rail on which they leaned, and the 
faint clink of the gangers' hammers on the stranded 
engine. On all else the muteness of the night had come ; 
for though the twilight above the darkening fields was 
still clear as peat-stained water, it seemed suffused already 
with the breathing sense of sleep. 

His ear was startled by the checked gulp of a sob, 
and, as he turned to her, the woman beside him spread 
her arms upon the fence, buried her face in them, and 
let the tears with which she had struggled have their 
own way. 

Her bowed figure, shaken so pitiably with sobbing, 
the revelation of her so dreadfully at the mercy of this 
incredible distress, wrought in Davenant a revulsion of 
feeling that deprived him of decision. 

He looked at the lowered head, the quivering shoul- 
ders, and listened to the convulsive sobs, with a sense of 
mean helplessness. His apprehension of a laugh, from 
the heart in which this dismantling grief had lain, con- 
victed him of an uncompassionate stupidity that cut him 
off from speech. 
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And before speech came, the forlorn abandonment 
of the girl's tears, and the accusing penitence of him- 
self as the cause of them, conquered the restraint which 
had looked so like a duty, and, leaning towards her, he 
laid his arm consolingly about her shoulders. 

Though his caress seemed without remedy to her 
sorrow, it relieved the oppression of his dumbness; in- 
deed, it made him feel that. in no other way could be 
expressed to her his tenderness and his regret. He 
drew a little closer, so that she could be warmly aware 
of his nearness and support, and the hand which had 
but rested on her shoulder closed persuasively about 
her arm. 

But her sobs went on, unheeding, and Davenant, 
crushed by the sense of his own cruelty, bent his head 
down to hers till his hair brushed against its drooping 
tresses, and his lips were close to her ear. 

" Child, child ! " he whispered ruefully, " you 
mustn't cry like that. If it's for some stupid thing I've 
said, please, please forgive me. I didn't, indeed, mean to 
be unkind; I didn't imagine for an instant that what I 
said, that 2Lnything I said, could hurt you. I wasn't vain 
enough to think that. But if it has, I can't tell you how 
grieved I am, how I hate myself for being such a brute. 
Won't you believe me and put it out of your mind? 
Why, dear, it was only because I had come to care so 
much that I wanted to believe that just for a moment you 
had cared for me.'* 

She seemed to pay no heed to his persuasions, but, 
though her sobs continued, by degrees they ceased to 
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shake her whole being, and sank at last to a broken and 
spasmodic breathing. 

Still she said nothing, nor moved, except with some 
difficulty to secure a handkerchief, and Davenant, feeling 
that for conciliation and humility there was no more to 
be said without some enlightenment as to the mood of the 
woman to whom he was to say it, remained silent also, 
but with his arm still about her and his cheek against her 
hair. 

Then, without warning, she raised her head and 
stood erect, mopping her eyes with the little crumpled 
handkerchief, and after a sob or two towards the sun- 
set, faced him with a smile. The brightness of it on her 
lips, still tremulous with weeping, had for Davenant the 
queerest effect, arid in her eyes, laden still with tears, he 
saw a light which had not been in them when they had 
looked at him last. 

She made no comment on anything he had said, she 
thought apparently that no explanations were needed; 
her smile was enough. And indeed, Davenant felt diat 
only to the conventional stiffness of the masculine under- 
standing could it seem insufficient ; and, as if to defy his 
own stupidity, he stooped and kissed it. 

She shook, as he touched her, with the spent shud- 
der of a sob, and its pathetic exhaustion so moved 
him that he put his other arm about her and kissed her 
again. 

With that she was content. With a sigh she slipped 
deeper into his arms, but, turning from him as she leaned 
nearer, stood, facing the fence, as she had before, but 
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now with his arms around her and his chin upon her 
shoulder. 

" Where are we ? " he said. 

She gave a little laugh which a sob caught up and 
overturned, as a wave overturns a child playing in the 
break of it. 

" Back again? " he queried. 

But she shook her head. 

" Where then ? " he asked. 

" Oh, on," she murmured ; " on and on, a long, long 
way." 

" Heavens ! " he breathed, remembering where they 
had been. 

She laughed again, and this time there was an echo 
of the old lilt in her laughter. 

" Does it frighten you to think where that would land 
us ? " she said softly. 

"Well, we'd come some little way, before; hadn't 
we ? " he reflected. 

" Had we ? " she mused. " Had you ? I felt to be 
pulling all the time, and that you'd slip out of sight in 
a minute if I once let go of you." 

" You don't now ? " he whispered. 

" Oh, now, no ! " she responded joyously. " Now 
it's you." 

" Me? " he wondered. 

"You who've done everything: you who've brought 
me here. I'd left you," she expounded. 

" You had indeed," he sighed. 

" I'd left you," she repeated. *^ I'd gone, oh, miles 
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and miles away. Never to come back — ^never, never. 
Did you know that ? " 

" It felt pretty lonely," he replied. 

" But you came after me. You wouldn't let me go. 
So now it's you," she ended lucidly. 

" I see," he murmured, " now it's me. I've become 
accountable. But I felt I was before." 

" Your powers of concealment ! " she marvelled 
roguishly. 

" Well," he smiled, " is it better for you that they dis- 
appeared?" 

" Why, of course," she exclaimed, nestling closer into 
his arms ; " do you imagine I could have enjoyed drag- 
ging you reluctantly along? " 

Oh, come ! " he interjected. " Reluctantly ! " 
With a gravely disapproving face, and a request for 
my name and address every five minutes. It didn't strike 
one as impetuous ! " she declared. " But now it's I that 
will be holding back, and looking scandalised, and diffus- 
ing wisdom, and demanding who in the name of impu- 
dence you are.** 

" You can know that now," he said, " I'm " 

" S-sh ! " she broke in ; " you weren't asked. You 
won't be till you've done enough to make me curious." 

He bent down and kissed her, a long, warm kiss, on 
the throat beneath her ear. 

"Well?" he queried. 

Her head turned just perceptibly towards him, so that 
she could rake him shyly out of the end of her long eyes. 

"Well?" she parodied. 
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" Don't you want to know who kissed you ? " 

She tilted her head a little further. 

" Wasn't it the man who kissed me before ? " she said, 

"Don't you want to know something more of him 
than that ? " 

" Heaps and heaps ! Everything delightful that there 
is to know; everything lovely that he cares to tell me, 
even to saying he adores me a dozen times over," — she 
gave a little laugh which got queerly entangled with the 
last sobbing flutter of her tears — "everything — " she 
stopped abruptly, as if on the edge of something she must 
not say to him. 

Everything — but his name," he added. 
Oh, his name ! " she flouted, " What can it mat- 
ter to me what his godfathers and godmothers gave him 
if the name that he gave me to know him by was — Love? 
Do you remember," she went on with dreamy reflective- 
ness as he made no answer^ " what happened to one 
woman who wanted to know who Love was? " 

"Well," he smiled, "I couldn't imitate Cupid by 
flying away over the trees." 

" Couldn't you ! " she murmured. 

" Besides," he urged, to her tone of unbelief, " here's 
Cupid volunteering his address in Olympus." 

"Only to get poor little Psyche's on earth," she 
sighed. 

He bent his head and kissed her again, and she rubbed 
her cheek softly, to and fro, against his lips. 

" You are Psyche, I believe," he whispered, " you 
haven't an address; you only belong like a butterfly to 
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the nearest flower. Would that find you — ' Psyche, The 
Nearest Flower, South Wales ? ' '* 

" You shouldn't call me a butterfly," she said 
gravely. 

" Ah, but that butterfly was the soul, dear : so light 
and fine that nothing else in the world resembled it" 

But she shook her head. 

" Is it so easy to think of me without a body ? " she 
murmured. 

" While I have it in my arms? " he smiled. " Does 
that sound likely?" 

" I don't know," she said, " I shouldn't like it. My 
body doesn't let me forget it," she continued shyly ; " it 
would be very unfair if it let you." 

Something in the way she spoke made the words 
come warmly to him like stm^bumished bees : the hum of 
their wings clinging about his heart, as though to fill its 
cells with honey. He had never, he could honestly de- 
clare, beyond his homage to its beauty, given to her body 
a thought before, so that her soft avowal went through 
his being with the thrill of a new vibration. 

" But even butterflies have bodies," he suggested, 
casting back to evade her challenge. 

"Yes," she admitted, "a sort of velvety hinge for 
their wings. Is that how you think of mine ? " 

" You're perverse," he murmured. 

" No, I'm not," she asserted stoutly ; " and of course 
it's nice of you to admire my wings, and I dare say you 
mean well . . ." 

"Mean well?" he interjected. 
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" You hope they'll have an elevating effect ; wings do, 
don't they ? But it doesn't flatter me to be compared to 
an insect . . ." 

" An insect ! " he exclaimed. 

"And the one insect that no one thinks of taking 
seriously." 

" It was the symbol of the soul," he said. " It came 
out of people's mouths when they were dead." 

" I don't mind what it does when I'm dead," she re- 
torted, " but I object to being pushed out of sight by it 
now. I'm glad to think its wings do stick out- of one 
so plain — I take your word for it- — ^and I dare say I shall 
flutter them some day for all they're worth, like other 
soulful people. But I've no wish to be loved for it just 
at present, or to be admired for the way in which I can 
fly away from you." 

" Away from me ! " he protested. " We might go 
together." 

"Souls don't," she declared; "they're lonely things 
unless they're alone ; but the body's lonely if it is. Be- 
sides the soul can keep, you know, c'est son metier, but 
the body — can't." 

" You funny little thing," he whispered, drawing her 
to him, till he could look into her face ; " wanting to be 
loved for the very thing for which you really should be 
afraid of being loved only. With all the beauty you have 
to blind a man with, you ought to be thankful for any one 
who can see your wings as well." 

She shook her head softly, and his head was so near 
that her loose hair brushed against his face. 
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" Though, of course, I should hate you to doubt they 
were there," she said, " and if I were sure of you . . ." 
she pondered. 

" But you are," he urged. 

She shook her head again, and this time she knew 
what her hair was doing. 

" You're rather queer," she said ; " the sort of man 
who's certain to love one for the wrong reasons, for all 
the lovely impossible things one isn't, and then be miser- 
able and vanish when he finds out what one is. That 
wouldn't matter if I didn't love you. I shouldn't mind 
your butterfly make-believe. But what's one's soul to 
hold a man by?" Her voice slid from its bantering 
sweetness into foreboding depths of fear. "Or one's 
beautiful wings to bring him back ? Ah, you know ! you 
know ! It's not a woman's divineness that a man can't 
forget, or break away from; but the dreadful pleasure 
of her being his." 

He was silent for more than a moment, debating 
thoughts which her words suggested; but in the end it 
was his fears that spoke. 

How do you know of these things?" he asked. 
One has friends," she said simply ; " and one sees. 
It isn't always edifying, but it's obvious enough. And 
one reads. You see, we're not encouraged to have illu- 
sions; but don't imagine a woman wouldn't like to be- 
lieve tliat her wings were of use to her, and she's for ever 
grateful to any one who even sees they're there. But 
when it comes to keeping . . ." 

" Do you find men agree with you ? " he inquired. 
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" Do I find men agree with me ! " she repeated witli 
slow amazement. " Ah, my dear," she said humbly and 
sadly, " do you believe I've ever spoken like this to a 
man before? How dreadfully, indeed, I've made you 
think of me!" 

He whispered his penitence into her ear. 

" No, it was my fault," she said. " What right had 
I to think you would understand. And how hateful and 
bold I must seem to you. But I'm not really: oh, in- 
deed and indeed, not ! But with you, somehow, it didn't 
seem possible to feel shy, or to want to pretend. I sup- 
pose there's just one man in the world who can open 
all one's doors at once. That's how it felt. The whole 
house of pie was yours, and I was proud, like some 
poor little housewife, to show you over it, and hear you 
praise its winter comforts and the view from my win- 
dows. But only, only because it seemed like a home- 
coming, a^ if it had been waiting for you from the first, 
and it was such a joy and a rest to hand it over, and 
have you there, after all its empty years. And now — " 
a last sob caught her breath — " now you make me feel 
like some horrid bargaining agent, shamelessly cracking 
up all its trumpery conveniences in order to stick on the 
price. Ah, my dear " 

But at that he stopped her. He had listened from 
sheer delight in the deep vibration of her voice, that in- 
tense clear languor which only love can lend to it, but to 
its loveliness in humiliation he could not listen. He 
turned her about in his arms, the light, slight, buoyant 
figure that stood so nearly at a height with his, and si- 
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lenced her heart and her lips at once with the caressing 
tenderness of his embrace. 

His last doubts of her were gone. Not killed, nor 
conquered, nor dissolved, but excluded. He could ask 
no more questions, he would concede her right to any 
concealments she might desire. The occasion was big- 
ger than the social device, as once or twice in a lifetime 
the occasion might be. He had met love itself, that 
splendid, princely, prodigal spirit, the mere glamour of 
whose progress formed the illumination for most men's 
lives, and it was ridiculous to treat the meeting as an 
incident to be fitted decorously into the scheme of his 
intentions. Such an event, which might happen indeed 
not once in a man's life, nor once in ten men's lives, de- 
stroyed intentions, created intentions ; it was like a royal 
command which overrode even the most inexorable 
duties. 

To meet the woman, and by such an unsought chance ; 
the one woman in the world to the bolted mystery of 
whose being one held unwittingly the only key ! 

To find her, as it were, behind the door, awaiting, 
with eyes alight, the joy of putting into possession of 
her most sacred places a man of whose coming a mo- 
ment earlier she had not dreamed, and for whose faith- 
fulness only her heart could answer — such an event 
was surely sufficient to overwhelm all preconceptions 
of destiny and endeavour, and to force on even an 
imperturbable intelligence some reconsideration of his 
point of view. 

Through what a timorous loophole that view had 
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been taken, a mere defensive slit in the social fort, in 
comparison with the open sweep of hers, he realised 
as her arms, freeing themselves from his enclosure, 
drew her against his breast. Then, too, he caught a 
glimpse of her meaning in withholding her name, 
and why his persistence in seeking it had seemed to 
insult her. 

In the world of names^ with their numbing conven- 
tions and restraints, her splendid sacrifice of modesty for 
his sake was stripped at once of its sacred meaning. It 
became common and worse. She was right in saying 
that they must be to each other just man and woman; 
only on those primal terms could a great passion be un- 
derstood; only to plain man and woman could those 
astounding powers at the roots of life seem simple 
and real in their imperial hour. If he had hesitated, 
as indeed he had, to see the old immortal dig^ty in 
her devotion, he could plead that love's tremendous 
incarnations were too rare to be counted on, and that 
imitations were as numerous as they were difficult to 
detect. 

But now that his appreciation had been adjusted to 
the marvellous he couldn't imagine how for an instant he 
had distrusted the artlessness of her love. Even with 
the warmth of its ardour in his arms there seemed never 
to have been a moment when he might not have known 
her rapture and tenderness for what it was. 

She looked up into his face and smiled, as though 
she could see the outposts of her passion planting their 
standards in his high places ; a victor's smile, not of con- 
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quest but of recapture from alien hands of some home 
dear by association and long exiled delights. 

" It's almost night," he whispered. 

She nodded happily. " And Fm ever so hungry," she 
said. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HE picked up his basket, and they made their way 
down the line to the train, her arm in his, stum- 
bling somewhat from an inclination to look, as they went, 
into each other's faces. 

The stranded engine gleamed like some great green 
beast in the flare of naphtha torches set about it, by which 
the picks and crowbars and jacks were working. 

A few passengers still watched the operations, but the 
most had returned to their carriages to prepare for the 
night. At the open door of one stood a woman with a 
little child in her arms, gazing anxiously up the line. 

Davenant was brought up by a clutch on his elbow. 

" Look ! " whispered his companion. " I'm sure she 
hasn't anything to give it to eat." 

He stopped, inquired, and, to the wo^ian's radiant 
gratitude, made offer of what supplies they had. 

" Help me up ! " commanded the lady, and he pres- 
ently found himself, at one end of the compartment, 
seated in front of the young mother, buttering bread 
for her, while at the other, his Psyche, with the baby in 
her arms, vainly tried to impart some warmth to the 
milk by pressing her fingers about the farmhouse mug 
that held it. She had taken off her gloves, and he noticed 
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how finely capable her hands were, strong, sensitive and 
exquisitely shaped, with a ring only on the signet finger, 
an old carved amethyst. 

With the child in her arms^ and the maternal intent- 
ness of her face, she looked now very little the winged 
Psyche who had wept for love, and yet, curiously enough, 
despite the babe and her bended head, no less unlike the 
beatified Madonna. For the air which became her so 
well was not of submissive but of rapturous mother- 
hood, the earth passion of fecundity, and that protective 
tenderness towards the weakness bom of it which a 
woman shares with all that is noblest in the mother 
world. 

Davenant watched her with a furtive and reverent 
admiration across the bread and butter, and, when at 
last she had filled both mother and child to her satis- 
faction, he lifted her from the carriage, conscious of 
having even more than he had dared to hope for in his 
arms. 

Back in their abode, in which each was beginning to 
feel a sense of possession, she was at once again the 
happy lover, laying out their little meal with a child's 
festal delight in picnic, and a woman's oscillating move- 
ment about the being she adores. 

Ostensibly with tidiness for an object and the better 
to view her effects she contrived an amount of travel 
about the compartment puzzling to Davenant, who stood 
at the farther end of it against the window, handing her, 
one by one, the contents of the basket, watching her with 
tenderly admiring eyes, not at all disposed to quarrel with 
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any motive which might prolong the sedulous delibera- 
tion of her movements, but completely ignorant of being 
himself their cause. She would move slowly toward 
him and as slowly withdraw, so as to feel the more by 
resisting it the strange magnetic traction which made all 
her being vibrate with a tense, almost intolerable, sweet 
excitement which drew her toward him. 

To Davenant, in her frail blue and golden browns, 
she looked like some lovely, happy, sober kitten, as she 
rubbed herself against him with a soft shudder of breath 
that was almost a purr, and lifted her lips to brush 
them against his. 

But she was completely the child again, when, sat- 
isfied at last with her arrangements, she let him sit down 
beside her to supper. 

The repast was laid on the seat in front of them upon 
a napkin of homespun linen, a parting gift from the farm, 
and over it with much display were spread the ingenui- 
ties she had contrived out of bread and butter and hard- 
boiled eggs. 

" There never was such a feast," she exclaimed glee- 
fully, leaning straight back from the hands clasped in 
her lap and with her head aslant more judiciously to 
observe it; "three ingredients, and six — ^seven— eight 
courses, Hors d'ceuvfes d la bonne femme! " she laughed, 
picking some crumbs from her lap, and licking off her 
knuckle a fleck of butter which had fallen there. " Then 
the soup is creme de vac he, but I don't think we'll either 
of us have it, because we don't care for soup, and the 
milk's nicer as a pudding, so we'll begin with the fish. It's 
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bread and butter aux blanchailles, dnly I always think 
the whitebait seems such an unnecessary addition, don't 
you ? " She leaned forward, picked up one of the thin 
slices and nibbled at it as she continued. " The entree is 
o^uf dur & rindienne," and she indicated with her bit- 
ten crescent of bread and butter the sections of hard- 
boiled egg arranged in a circle, " cooked according to a 
Liberal recipe with as little India as possible." 

He laughed at her politics, and she leaned her shoul- 
der against his as she proceeded with her description. 

" Being a short dinner, because the play begins so 
early, we've left out the releve, and the rot is petits 
poulets en caisses " ; two hard eggs in their shells seemed 
to shrink timidly from the description. " A milk pudding 
is the entremet, rather simple perhaps, but you'll find, at 
least, there's nothing in it you could dislike. Croutes de 
petits bouts is the savoury, and very good it looks," she 
declared, contemplating the pile of egg sandwiches. 
"Just one of those little dinners it's so hard to get in 
town." 

" I don't know where you would go for it," he agreed 
ingenuously. 

" Or for an appetite to eat it with. Such as I've got," 
she answered, dropping the shreds of whitebait bread 
and butter into her uplifted mouth. " And, now it's too 
late, I can think of all sorts of other dishes we might 
have had." 

Well," he said, running his eye over the table, 
there's still a chance for you. Only seven courses so 
far. What's the eighth?" 
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She also gave a roving glance to the array of food 
in front of her. 

" Kisses ! " she proclaimed. 

"For dessert?" he inquired. 

" For dessert," she assented, " or you can have them, 
like the salted almonds, all through dinner." 

He said he would have an almond before going on to 
the entree, and he had taken, in fact, a good many before 
the dessert was due. The beauty of having little dishes 
of delight placed close to you was, he said, that you could 
help yourself just when you wanted any, without wait- 
ing for them to be handed. 

" It isn't considered good manners though," she ob- 
jected, " quite to empty the dish." 

" It will be time to find fault with my manners when 
I've taken the last," he said. 

" Oh, by then ! " she sighed. Her tone changed to a 
wistful gravity. " I wonder if you could take the last? " 

" No," he declared, evading the seriousness of her 
challenge, " I shall always leave one, just to see if the 
dish would be replenished." 

" When it got as low as that," she smiled, " it would 
probably be removed. I suppose there'd have to be an 
economy in kisses." 

" Oh, niggardly housekeeper ! " he cried, stealing 
another before the economy should begin, " to think of 
saving with such a store." 

" It's just because of the store," she retorted. " Little 
boys can't be trusted with unlimited dainties. Here!" 
she exclaimed, holding out the mug to him, with an egg 
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half finished in the other hand. " I must have my pud- 
ding with the roast ; these Httle chickens are too filling/* 

" I have some whiskey," he suggested tentatively, 
as he poured out the milk. 

" I was sure you had," she returned genially, " and 
I thought it so nice your seeing how it would spoil such 
an Arcadian dinner." She set down her emptied mug 
with a sigh of satisfaction. " That couldn't hurt a child." 

"Alas!" he sighed, pouring out his portion, "that 
I'm a child no longer." 

So they jested through the little meal, which the 
lingering twilight just lent them light enough to finish: 
and, when it was over and the fragments cleared away, 
he sat by the window, and with her head upon his shoul- 
der they watched together the riding lights of the stars, 
faint points of silver coming into the darkening blue, till 
the fairway of the sky was filled once more with the 
great fleets of heaven. 

" You haven't offered me a cigarette," she said. 

" No," he replied, " I thought it so nice your seeing 
how it would spoil such an Arcadian dinner." 

"You think you've caught me," she chuckled. 

" Don't you smoke ? " he said. 

" Considering how women reek of it who do," she ex- 
claimed, "you might have discovered that already." 

" I haven't discovered anything already that you've 
wished to conceal," he said humbly ; " so that the sug- 
gestion of violets about you made me sure of your cig- 
arettes." 

" Well, it shan't forbid yours," she smiled. 
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" How could I bear to soil it," he inquired whimsi- 
cally. 

* • Men can bear anything with the assistance of to- 
bacco," she retorted. 

" I see," he said. " You think it's a disgusting 
habit?" 

" You won't find a word to express what I think of 
it," she declared. " Still, Td prefer you to smoke if your 
nerves can't stand another moment of me without it." 

He paid no heed to the concession. 

"Don't you find your dislike leaves you rather out 
in the cold ? " he inquired. 

" Very much," she assented cheerfully. " So does 
my dislike of stuflfy rooms, and lap-dogs, and gossip, 
and gambling women. To my friends I'm almost pain- 
fully bourgeoise.'* 

He smiled at the description. He had never seen 
any one who so combined the suggestion of aristocracy 
in mind and body. 

" Don't look so submissive," she continued ; " I want 
you to smoke." 

" I'm wondering how I can oblige you," he said 
thoughtfully. " I can't at my age take to brown paper." 

"You've no tobacco?" she exclaimed incredulously. 

" I've had none for a year," he said. 

She made an " Oh ! " of obvious disappointment. 

"I thought you really must be fond of me," she ex- 
plained to the puzzled quest of his eyes, " to get on with- 
out it for so long. I've never known any emotion effect 
a man's craving for a cigar." 
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She gave a doubtful sniflF, and lcx)ked up at him as she 
laid her cheek again against his coat. 

"No," he smiled. "That's a month of the ship's 
smoke-room." 

And why don't you ? " she asked. 
I was ashamed in South Africa at the condition we 
got into when we were cut oflF from baccy for a week. 
Like jumpy, snappy old women. So I swore off." 

" What a funny reason," she smiled. 

" Well, I don't care to be as tight in the grip of 
anything as that," he said simply. 

" You may not like to be as tight in mine ? " she sug-^ 
gested. 

I shan't," he said, " if it makes one feel ashamed." 
Oh, a man's shame ! It's a queer thing," she mur- 
mured. 

" A queer sense of shame is better than none at all," 
he suggested. 

" For the man ! " was her dry rejoinder. 

The elusions of dishonour did not offer to Davenant 
a topic on which from a masculine standpoint anything 
very effective could be said. He had occasionally found 
the decisions of 1)^ own code a bit queer, and, though he 
had never ventured to dispute them, he was conscious 
that, if it came to argument, he would prefer a brief from 
the other side. 

" I wonder," he hazarded, as much to introduce a 
subject as to change one, " how the party next door are 
getting on ? How that kid did lap up the milk ! " 

"Wasn't he a dear?" she reflected dreamily. 
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" Do you care for babies? " he asked. 

" But, of course ! " she exclaimed. " A woman's a 
poor sort of thing who doesn't ! '* 

If his eyes betrayed an amused glimmer at her ma- 
ternal scorn it faded before becoming a smile as he re- 
flected on the artificiality of finding exceptional in a 
woman what should be almost the simplest instinct of her 
soul. If a woman didn't care for babies, or didn't crave 
the chance of caring, what in Eve's name was she doing 
here. Suggesting apples ; little else ! and even Eve's sug- 
gestion came from that mischievous idleness which in a 
woman the lack of babies breeds. She would probably 
have behaved herself just as well in Paradise as out of it 
if she had had a child instead of a serpent to engage her 
thoughts; or even had the sartorial possibilities of fig 
leaves been earlier revealed to her. Poor thing, debarred 
from the conflicting preoccupations of all her daughters, 
millinery and motherhood, what else could have been 
expected ? 

" What are you thinking of? " she asked. 

" I was thinking," he said, feeling his way back from 
Eden to South Wales, " I'd known women who weren't 
fond of babies whom one wouldn't have called poor 
things." 

" And who had babies ? " she inquired. 

" Some of them," he admitted. 

" Ugh ! " she said. 

A smile at that profound and emphatic expression of 
her disgust did reach his lips, but it was a smile of tender- 
ness as he turned and kissed her. He had accepted 
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unthinkingly the current notions of his class on the intol- 
crableness of motherhood to a pretty woman, but some- 
thing fluttered in his heart which he had never felt before 
at this longing for the glory of motherhood by a woman 
who loved him. 

He played with the idea to sound her deeper. " I 
dare say if you had babies of your own, you'd find them 
a confounded nuisance." 

Rubbish ! " she exclaimed, with tolerant derision. 

Probably that young woman next door is wishing 
she could have handed you over the kid for good and all, 
and started life again with a handsome young man like 






me. 



Bah ! " she cried, with obliterating scorn. " She 
wouldn't have let him go for a dozen of you. Didn't 
you see the jealous way she eyed me all the time? She 
hated his getting anything he needed so much from any 
one but herself. It was horrid my doing it." 
"Why did you?" he asked. 

" I couldn't help it," she said humbly. " I got sud- 
denly mad to feel him in my arms. But it was only, 
wasn't it, for the tiniest little time? I came away long 
before I wanted to." 

Oh, did you ! " he replied incisively. 
I wonder/' she continued, paying no heed to his 
retort, "which is the happier to-night, she or I? Of 
course, she's had her darling for months and months, 
while I've only had mine for to-day." 

" That's in the poor chap's favour," he put in. 
" But then he's so tremendously more hers than mine 
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is mine," she went on reflectively, as if to herself, " and 
for ages longer she'll be everything in the world to 
him." 

" Look here ! " he exclaimed, with humourous men- 
ace, " if you go on like this I'll step in next door and 
effect an exchange of darlings with her in two minutes. 
How would you like that ? " 

She laughed happily, pressing her chin against his 
coat. 

" Much you know about mothers ! Two minutes ! 
You couldn't get him for a million pounds." 

" You talk as if you'd been a dozen times a mother," 
he rallied. 

" Oh, much more than a dozen times in my dreams," 
she breathed. 

At her sigh that strange vibration sounded in his 
heart again. 

It was strange to feel that in this charming crea- 
ture's breast his conquering qualities went for nothing, 
the love that she bore him was a misty dream ; and that 
in her rapt prevision of earthly bliss, his claim to grati- 
tude would arise from his assistance to the accomplish- 
ment of her creative mission, and his demands on her 
devotion be discharged in ministration to another. 

The idea woke in him a confused, but pleasantly ex- 
cited, humility, a sense of having become unwittingly the 
accomplice of a larger issue than he had as yet looked 
at in life. 

His appreciation of women, which, indeed, compared 
very favourably with the typical interest of his sex, had 
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always been concerned sentimentally with her dynamic 
qualities. He had measured her by the extent to which 
she could move him, and he had always been conscious 
that, where her interest was excited, the woman had so 
measured herself. But here was a wholly different con- 
ception of his importance. Here was a woman to whom 
his most rapturous adoration was only a means to an 
end: a woman whose tenderest passion still looked be- 
yond him, and whose need of him would but be begin- 
ning where with most women it was done. 

" Tell me ! " he said : " I didn't mean to ask you, but 
I want to now. What changed you so when you heard 
we were to be stuck here for the night?" 

" I was afraid," she murmured faintly. 

"Of me? "he asked. 

She shook her head. 

" Of all the long time," she answered ; " I didn't know 
what I mightn't do." 

" But, child," he objected, " you weren't afraid just 
after the accident, when I told you we should be de- 
layed. I could see how glad you were. You glowed 
with it." 

" Yes," she said, with a sigh at her seeming incon- 
sistency. " But I thought it only meant being just a 
little longer with you. Then the guard came." 

" I see," he pondered, " and said it might be half the 
night. That was more than you could stand? " 

She nodded softly, nestling nearer. 

" I'd let myself be madly happy, so as to get every- 
thing there was out of every minute we might have to- 
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gcther, thinking there would be so few more of them, 
so few that there wouldn't be time for me to do anything 
very dreadful, and the worst would be that they'd hurt 
awfully afterwards. I didn't mind that. I thought I 
could just last sane till we got to Llantwissant. But then, 
when you said we mightn't be there till morning, I didn't 
dare to go on as we were for all those hours, getting 
every minute to want you more. Can you understand ? " 

His head assented, but he had still a question. 

" So you thought it safest we should be almost 
strangers for the rest of the journey?" 

"Yes," she said. 

"You didn't mind how that would seem to me?" 

" You don't understand," she protested earnestly. 
" I was caring too dreadfully. I had to stop." 

His arm that lay loosely about her pressed her with 
meaning. 

'* Did you stop?" he smiled. 

" Stop ? " she cried, hurt that her valour had gone for 
so little; "why, it was like throwing oneself out of a 
train. I felt stunned and sick and broken, and you were 
whirling out of reach and away." 

"You knew I'd come back for you?" he suggested. 

" Oh, how can you ! " she exclaimed. " I was quite 
sure you wouldn't. I thought, just because of my try- 
ing to do right, I'd seen the last of you for ever. Your 
eyes were all thick with horrid suspicions— oh, you told 
them to me later, so it wasn't my fancy — but though that 
made me wretched I didn't give in ; I felt, yes truthfully, 
as if I'd quite shut you out." 
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Perhaps you were too sure?" he suggested. 
I dare say," she sighed. " I felt quite cold, and 
hard, and safe, and stupid, and oh, awfully tired. As if 
I couldn't want you, even if I tried. Then you began 
to say those hateful things about me, and at first I didn't 
mind ; they just amazed me. But as you went on I began 
to care that you should think such things of me, and it 
even began to hurt that they should hurt you. And then, 
all of a sudden, the coldness in me broke, as if something 
melting had flowed over it, and I was loving you as 
madly and dreadfully as ever." 

Somehow, he knew not why, the sacredness of the 
ground on which he stood was made plainer to him by 
this little halting statement of hers than it had been by 
any moment in the flaming miracle of her love. 

" Dear," he said gently, " it's all rather a puzzle to 
me how it alters love whether I make it or you " 

"It doesn't," she interrupted, smiling; "but mayn't 
it possibly alter a poor woman's point of view ? " 

But he wanted something more than the whimsical 
retort. 

" You could leave me although you loved me, but 
you couldn't if you were loved ? " 

" Doesn't it make a little difference ? " she pleaded. 

"Ah, my dear," he sighed, "how much more than 
that I may call it, since it's made the difference of you." 

She liked his pretty way of leaving her value vag^e, 
though she might not have liked it so well, but for the 
depth of appreciation which his voice proclaimed. 

It did make a difference to him, a tremendous, clam- 
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orous difference: not her being there, but her being 
there in deference to his persuasion. 

The fight she had made to escape from the threat- 
ening chances of her love, and the wretched, beaten list- 
lessness to which victory in that fight had brougKl her, 
took a pregnant meaning for him now, when, thanks to 
his interference, it had been fought in vain. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HE was not a man whom responsibility discouraged ; 
but never had responsibility been so brought 
home to him before. Never had any action of his seemed 
to take upon its shoulders the destinies of another soul, 
as those words of upbraiding he had spoken beside the 
railway, which had beckoned this woman's heart back 
from its brave renunciations. 

Whatever now might come, and he felt unpardonably 
ignorant of even the nearest possibilities in the future he 
had invoked, he must be content just to fill out her idea 
of what love should do. 

Strength, virtue, wisdom, foresight, all the big qual- 
ities which a man felt bound, and often conveniently 
bound, to display in his dealings with a woman, must fit 
in as best they could behind the service, however extrav- 
agant, she might demand of his love. 

Yes, even though such service seemed to be against 
her own interest, and, of course, utterly without consider- 
ation of how it dealt with his. 

Such a prospect might have been somewhat daunting 
had he been facing it alone, but with her warm weight 
against his side, testament to the prodigal faith with 
which she had given herself into his keeping, Davenant 
did not find a valorous front very difficult to achieve. 
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The love of such a woman was so considerable a 
possession that one might forfeit much for it, and yet 
be the better off by one's loss. 

He did not really anticipate the necessity of any sac- 
rifice; rating her sudden reluctance as part of that in- 
trinsic variability which added, for a man, the inaugur- 
able aroma to a woman's charm. 

She had been so unexpected during that wonderful 
afternoon that in her company it was the unexpected one 
had come to expect ; so that he felt confident that morn- 
ing would make light of her difficulties, even if it did 
not dissolve them altogether. 

He had, with a sharpness quite unusual to him, which 
had tendered its assistance rather late in the day, looked, 
when she took off her gloves, for that symbol of seclusion 
he had half expected to see, which would have ac- 
coimted, as nothing else, for her abrupt mobility, since 
a woman so often remembered her husband when giv- 
ing the most potent assurances of having completely for- 
gotten him. 

There was, however, no ring upon her wedding fin- 
ger, and the relief with which he became aware of her 
freedom would have convinced him, had he been troubled 
by doubt, of the reality and simplicity of his affection, as 
she might have learned from the kisses he had left upon 
her hand. He thereupon attributed her reluctant hours 
to commiseration for some man to whose perspective she 
might fancy herself in a measure committed, though the 
pledge had not been definite enough to secure a record 
upon her hand. 
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He thus foresaw for the morrow only an assault upon 
scruples which it had become his business to remove, 
liowever much they might become her ; and liked her the 
better, though that was not needed, for the delicacy she 
seemed to have displayed. 

He took the easiest view of the situation, perhaps 
Decause happiness is always predisposed to a fortunate 
jvent, and thus keeps its eye rather on victory than on 
/alour ; but he would have faced the most discomposing 
possibilities with as bold a face, being in the exalted 
nood which can call the world well lost for love, without 
:onsidering too particularly for how long a period one 
nay be asked to lose it. 

They looked up together at the stars, and she, being 
further from the window, leaned across him to command 
liis field of view till her forehead reached his chin, and 
her hair pressed against his cheek. She had taken off 
her hat for dinner, and though he had been amazed then 
by the exuberance of her tresses, tightly bound and 
braided as they were about her head, he found his sense 
of their extravagant splendour more disconcerting now. 
His speech fell from the stars, where it had been wan- 
dering for her instruction, at that pressure on his face. 

" Does it reach to the ground ? " he said abruptly. 

She did not pretend to be bewildered by so sudden a 
descent. 

" Oh, not within a foot," she answered, as if the fail- 
ure robbed it of all claim to remark. 

" Isn't it no end of a weight ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, when you're tired," she said shortly. 
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It's the most- 

" Oh, don't go on about my hair I " she broke ia 
*' The way people talk makes me feel as if it were I who 
belonged to it. I'm not going to have you thinking of 
me as a sort of side show; so, if I fancy you're getting 
too fond of it, I shall cut it off." 

"You forget," he said grayely, "now it belongs to 
me. 

She pulled herself up with a little expostulatory 
" Oh ! " but then went on softly : " Of course, now it be- 
longs to you. And now I shall love having it, and give 
myself airs, and be absurdly vain of it because it's yours. 
And you shall see it, dear, as no man ever has." She 
paused with a deep breath. " Go on about the stars ! " 

He went on about the stars. Andromeda, Cassiopeia, 
Virgo, Berenice; he said they seemed to be all women 
now, and, with Berenice in his mind, warned her never 
to vow her locks to Venus for his safe home-coming, 
or the gods would be sure to make another constellation 
out of them, and the honour wouldn't compensate him 
for the loss. 

"You don't know what you're talking about," she 
whispered. " You mayn't like them at all." 

He turned his lips to pay them at least the homage of 
his ignorance, and so they went on talking of the thou- 
sand things which now, with love as their new faith, 
they had in common ; each adding to the store those in- 
most havings of the heart which only in such hours of 
prodigal community even the absorbing receptiveness of 
another heart can ever draw out of it, while the stars 
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passed in their solemn progress out of sight overhead, 
and others came up from the imder world, above the 
white web of summer mist spread over the dark fields, 
into the imfathomable purple of the sky, until Davenant 
told her it was long past her bedtime, and that, if she 
would be good and go off at once, he would promise to 
tuck her in, and give her a kiss when she was settled. 

But she showed no signs of being good, pleading that 
she might never again have so good a reason for not 
going to bed, and resenting Davens^nt's suggestion that 
the quality of one's reasons for sitting up all night did 
not effect one's looking haggard in the morning. 

" Haggard I " she laughed, with the insolence of 
youth. " After a night in your arms ! " 

He smiled at the audacious compliment, and looking 
up at him she saw^ in the deepened creases of his smile, 
a hint that woke all the tenderness of her maternity, with 
a grieved compunction that she had never given a 
thought to his condition, drained of vitality by his 
wounds, and but just rid of their fever. 

Her penitence lekped to her tongue, but from that a 
fine tact swept it ere it could be spoken, sensible that 
masculine obstinacy would decline such considerate sub- 
mission, and so suffered herself, instead, protestingly, to 
be cajoled into lying down. 

He contrived a pillow for her out of an overcoat, 
spread his steamer rug across her feet, and then knelt 
and kissed her lips and eyelids as though she had been 
a tired child. 

" Pull down the blinds," she said, with her eyes on the 
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sparkling dome of the night. " I can't let the little stars 
see how you've bullied me into obedience." 

Although her docility had been on his account, it was 
her lids that closed first as she lay watching him. Closed 
and opened once or twice in the vain effort of her con- 
sciousness to keep its head above the waters of oblivion, 
and then shut slowly and securely with the quiet breath- 
ing which told that, for the moment, her love and remem- 
brance were lost to his guiding in the gulfs of sleep. 

That loss of her left with Davenant a suddenly real- 
ised sense of fatigue. He was so tired as to feel that un- 
consciousness could need no courting, and sat erect in his 
comer to taste the luxury of being overpowered by the 
tides of sleep in an attitude of opposition. 

But he had reached that light-headed exhaustion 
which declines to sink in the sea of forgetfulness, and 
for a while his mind seemed to be tossed upon it to and 
fro, like some clinging survivor of consciousness, his 
vision still holding the sleeping face in front of him, with 
its cool closed lids, the red ripple of its mouth, and its 
trustfully deserted air, as though it were something beau- 
tiful that belonged to her, left in his keeping while she 
was away. . 

It seemed now, indeed, to be in his keeping in the 
most sobering sense. He lived once again, with a brain 
just touched with the hazy sweetness of sleep, through 
the prolific hours of the day which had found him in the 
morning so irresponsible and unattached and by mid- 
night had drawn him through all that intricate process 
by which the soul is fitted for the -loom of duty, and had 
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woven him inextricably into the homeliest fabric of hu- 
man affairs. He felt, indeed, so far as pledges went, 
with that dreaming face in front of him, as though he had 
been ten times married. 

He opened his eyes, surprised that he had shut them, 
and quite unaware that he had slept an hour, to find that 
the train was in motion, and that those other eyes at 
which he thought he had been looking were open, too, 
and fixed on his. 

Something in them, that had been but dimly there be- 
fore, drew him down to her. She raised her arms and 
put them about his head. 

" We're going on," she said. 

He nodded and, as her arms brought him ■- nearer, 
kissed her face. 

" For ever and for ever ? " she whispered. 

" For ever and for ever," he repeated gravely. 

Then he saw that all the colours in her eyes were 
mere colours no longer but vivid sparkles of light, and 
knew that somewhere in the fields of sleep her dreams 
of him had taken fire, and that in the burning there was 
danger for them both. 

But she still drew him nearer, till but one arm was 
needed to encircle his neck. The hum of the moving 
wheels beneath them rose slowly in pitch as the train, 
stretching itself lethargically, gathered speed toward the 
north. . ^ ' I 
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CHAPTER I 

FOR the rest of the journey Davenant filled again 
the corner of the carriage, sitting erect, but now 
with unclosing eyes, and completely forsaken by even 
the faintest haze of sleep. When the dawn grew whiter 
he noiselessly raised the blind and looked out across the 
meadows all bleared with dew and the trees still tattered 
with silvery shreds of mist. The cold light showed the 
face in front of him steeped in sleep as deep as theirs, 
but rosy as the new-born day would be above them. 

There was a smile about her lips, the smile with 
which she had slipped from his kisses into that soft 
slumber of happy fatigue; so soft that already their 
childish freshness had stolen back into her cheeks, and 
yet so light with dreams as not to rob them of their 
morning colour. 

And when she woke, with eyes suddenly opened wide 
upon him, undimmed by the faintest film of sleep, the 
smile deepened in the dented corners of her mouth. 

She sat erect quickly, shyly ; her eyes questioning his 
face. 

He knelt down humbly and kissed her hand, and she 
bent over the head in her lap and pressed her lips to his 
hair. Then she took his face in her hands, kissing it, as 
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a wife might, a wife of days, with glad remembrance, 
then with penitent ardour, then with grave thankfulness. 

She held his face away from her, and they smiled at 
each other. 

" Is it Llantwissant ? " she asked. 

" Very near," he said. 

She rose, shook herself, snapped up the blinds ; and, 
sitting down, thrust an arm through his, holding herself 
against him, her cheek beside his shoulder, looking out 
at the silvered whiteness of the dew-drenched fields and 
the soft whiteness of the woods, so still, so expectant, 
under the cold arch of dawn. 

" What's the time ? " she asked. 

" There's your answer," he replied, as a flush of faint 
carnation filled the east. " What's the sun's out-of-bed 
hour? About three-thirty, I think." 

They had his ascendant glories to themselves, or, 
at least, seemed to share the solemn loneliness and love- 
liness of the earth's awaking; the lonelier since all the 
exultant voices of the morning were smothered by the 
nmible of the rolling wheels. 

So they sat, saying very little ; somewhat awed, per- 
haps, by that newness of things, which was not for them 
in the day only : pointing out to each other, like children, 
the reappearing signs of life, the burst of golden feathers 
in the air where the unseen lark had soared into the sun- 
shine, the dark green beds in the white dew, from which 
the cattle had risen, the sudden flame along the fields of 
the sun's glory, and just after, the milkman's figfure 
swinging through a gate. 
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The train bore them out of sight of him, and they 
sat in silence for some little time, while the world, swept 
with sunlight, like some nymph surprised in sleep, 
wrapped itself swiftly in its morning colours, the greens 
and blues and browns which are its day-time wear, but 
which drop so strangely from it, like a discarded gar- 
ment, at the approach of night. 

The speed of the train grew less as it swept about a 
curve. The brakes growled beneath them. 

" Llantwissant I " she exclaimed, straightening herself. 
" Do you change here, too ? " 

He nodded, getting up to collect his belongings which 
were scattered about the carriage. 

" For Tregarth," he said. 

She repeated the word with the sudden softness of 
apprehension; but he, busied with a hold-all, did not 
hear it. 

He set off, when they drew up at the platform, to 
find out from the station-master when a connection with 
Tregarth would be provided ; and, as he left her, a foot- 
man touched his hat and told her that the carriage which 
had been waiting for her at Tregarth had been advised 
there to come on to Llantwissant. 

She had sent the man off with her few possessions, 
when Davenant returned with the depressing announce- 
ment that there was no possibility of a train for the next 
six hours. 

"They've sent the carriage to meet me here," she 
said quietly. " So if you're going to Tregarth I can give 

you a lift." 
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" Capital I '* he cried. " Never before did the prospect 
of a long drive cheer me." 

He went oif to get hold of his luggage, and she 
strolled thoughtfully on and took her seat in the 
brougham. 

Seated beside her, with furs to wrap them from the 
morning chill, he realised with the snap of the carriage 
door that their adventure was over, and the social bar- 
riers had closed again behind them. Nevertheless his 
hand possessed itself of hers beneath the rug as they 
drove oif, and he kissed it with boyish ardour as the 
horses swung out on to the highroad from the station 
lane. 

She smiled at his fervour with indulgent tenderness. 

"Do I look as haggard and cross as you expected ? " 
she asked. 

He gave her a long searching glance. 

"You don't look as happy!" he exclaimed, with 
concern. 

"No?" she rallied. 
Aren't you ? " he pursued. 
With you going so soon ? " she smiled. 

He kissed her hand again, as if that were an answer, 

" Where are you going to in Tregarth ? " she asked 
lightly. " There's hardly anywhere to go." 

" To the Castle," he told her. 

Though she had looked for no other answer, her 
breath, caught so quickly when the answer came, made 
an audible sound against her small white teeth. 

" I'm going there, too," she said quietly. 
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" You are ? how splendid ! " he exclaimed, missing in 
his pleasure the subdued note in her announcement. 
" And how strange ! " 

She nodded softly. 
I can guess who you are ? " she said. 
Can you ? How ? " he cried. 
I heard there was a chance of your coming. But 
I didn't know it was so near." 

" Perhaps you were asked to meet me," he suggested 
gaily. " Were you ? " 

She shook her head. 

" That would have made it even more wonderful," 
he said. 

" Yes, much ! " she murmured. 

Then, at last, he became conscious of the change in 
her to this impassive gentleness. 

" Why are you suddenly so still, dear," he said, 
"when everything's going so well for us?" 

" Am I so still ? " she pondered. " Perhaps it's be- 
cause of how things are going. Doesn't it rather make 
you afraid ? " 

" Afraid ? " he queried. 

" That they can't ever be quite so perfect again? " 

" No, no ! " he protested, " they can't be perfect at all 
till you're irrevocably mine ! " 

She raised the hand about which his own was clasped, 
and pressed his fingers to her lips. 

" How funny it was," he said, embarrassed, almost to 
a blush, by something strangely humble in her action, 
" that you never suspected who I was all the way down." 
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" Why ? " she asked. " I hadn't given you a thought. 
I didn't know what you were, nor where you were, nor 
when you'd be coming. And in the train I wasn't even 
curious woman enough to look at your labels." 

" I believe you were curious woman enough to look 
away from them," he laughed. 

" I believe I was," she smiled. " I didn't want to 
know anything about you except that — ^that you were 
getting to love me." 

"Why?" 

" For fear something would stop it," she said softly. 

" Well, and would the discovery of who I was have 
stopped it ? " 

" Yes," she said. 

" You wouldn't have let Owen Davenant ' get to love 
you'?" 

" No," she said. 

" Why ? His dreadful past ? " 

" I don't know anything about your past," she said. 

" You were only concerned for his future ? " 

" Yes," she said. 

" And why for his future ? " he persisted. 

" I couldn't have let a poor wounded hero be pounced 
upon by the first woman he met." 

'' That has about as much to do with it as the moon, 
hasn't it?" he suggested. 
Yes," she said. 
And you won't tell me? " 

She hesitated for more than a moment, and he 
went on. 
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" If you wouldn't let Owen Davenant get to love 
you, isn't it rather serious now that he's got to ? " 
" Yes," she said. 
" Serious for him? " 

" Yes ; for him," she said. " And for me." 
" Oh, we'll leave you out of it," he laughed. " But 
what's so serious in it for him? " 
She hesitated again. 
My dreadful past," she said. 
Yours!** he exclaimed; the word jerked out of 
him by the abruptness of the shock. " Do you think he 
couldn't get over it?" he went on easily, smoothing over 
his astonishment with a smile. 

" No one can get over it," she said quietly. 
Her tone was even more deterrent than her reason; 
but Davenant felt at the moment a capacity for getting 
over anything that might interpose between him and her. 
He pressed the hand that still lay in his. 
•* Try me ! " he pleaded. 

She made no answer, and Davenant attempted to give 
a turn to their talk by asking how she had learned he was 
going to be at Tregarth. 

From Lord St. Osyth," she told him. 
Oh I " he exclaimed, surprised, considering his 
cousin's secretive ways. "Have you known him for 
long?" 

" About three years," she answered. 
And Lady St. Osyth ? I haven't seen her yet." 
Haven't you ? " she said. 
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" Has it turned out well? " 
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might fall in love with you, you see. IVe proved how 
dreadfully possible that is, haven't I? And she spends 
all her days hidden away down here among the hills, 
month after month ; very young, very gay at heart, very 
fond of talk and life and pretty clothes and happy peo- 
ple ; with nothing to do but feed the pigeons or take a 
ride to nowhere and back; never seeing a new face, or 
making a new friend, or hearing a new voice say some- 
thing nice to her; and wanting, fearfully perhaps, to 
count for something in somebody's life — before all that's 
pretty and sweet about her has faded. Oh, married, of 
course, and herself to thank for it — but — I think it's very 
likely that she'll fall in love v;ith you." 

Davenant had listened, fascinated by the loitering ten- 
derness of her voice, so charged with a strange and divin- 
ing sympathy. 

"You must be a very good friend of hers?" he 
suggested. 

She shook her head slowly. 

" I wonder sometimes if I'm a friend at all," she said. 

" Oh, but you must be," he insisted, " to feel so much 
for her." 

Her voice suddenly thrilled with an intensity of pas- 
sion. " Oh, I can feel for her much more than that 1 " 
Then she added very quietly : " I'm Rose St. Osyth." 
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ALL the while, during the drive, after she had real- 
ised on whom she had so infelicitously set her 
heart, she had been debating whether at once to tell him 
who she was or leave his enlightenment to the accident of 
events. 

That would but postpone it till they reached Tregarth. 
But it was not so much the desire to have him with her 
for a little longer on the old terms, as fear that the ex- 
tremity of his surprise might perhaps compromise the 
situation in view of the household, which persuaded her 
to attempt the explanation while she had him to her- 
self. Even so, the dread of how, after it, he might re- 
gard her had made her defer the catastrophe from one 
sentence to another, and probably only the appropriate- 
ness of her announcement was responsible for its arrival. 
But if she had feared how he might receive it, she had 
feared nothing so dreadfully eloquent of his feelings 
as the way in which the warm clasp of his hand suddenly 
relaxed and fell away from her fingers. 

" You're my cousin's wife ? " he pronounced slowly. 

His voice had become so rough and resonant that the 
new sound of it gave her a shock. He spoke in a dull 
bewildered way, like a man still dazed by a blow. 
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She nodded, resenting a little his parade of the rela- 
tionship, but able to allow something to the sudden dis- 
placement of his bearings for which she was to blame. 

" Why didn't you tell me ? " he asked. 

A small, sharp, impatient laugh broke from her tense 



nerves. 






Why should I tell you? *' she exclaimed. " I didn't 
know who you were." 

No, of course not," he murmured apologetically. 
But you knew — " he checked himself, hesitating, not 
looking at her. 

" Who / was," she supplied. " That I was a married 
woman ? Yes. Didn't you ? " 

He shook his head. 

" Goodness ! " she exclaimed. " You must have queer 
notions about girls." 

" I only thought of you as a woman," he said simply. 
" You asked it, you know." 

" ' The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree,' " she quoted ironically, 

" Don't," he said. " That isn't fair. I was only ex- 
plaining my stupidity. We wanted to be man and 



woman." 
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We were ! " she breathed exultantly. 
He looked round at her incredulously. 
" Are you glad of it nowl " he cried. 
" Glad of it ! " she whispered, with a deep sob of 

bliss. 

■ • 

The eyes widened with which he regarded her. The 
sources of her consolation were utterly beyond him, and 
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he forgot that she had been playing, throughout, with 
hopes very different from his of a happy ending. 

He forgot, too, that she might be counting on his 
never loving her the less, nor thinking the worse of her. 
As a matter of fact, she was counting, so far as she was 
conscious, on something else ; but she had never imagined 
his loving her less ; and she, too, had forgotten how dif- 
ferent from hers were the hopes he had been forced to 
forgo. 

" If you had known who I was, would it have made 
no difference? " he asked. 
I don't know/' she said. 

But surely you'd have thought twice — *' he began 
perplexed. 

" Twice," she exclaimed, with scorn ; " I thought 
twenty times. Not at first — for then I just thought it 
was going to be an awfully happy day, and tried to help 
it on all I could. But afterwards, when I knew it was 
going to be something to me for all my life, I fought 
and fought — ^you saw it, you know I did, and it was you, 
you, you who wouldn't let me win." 

" Yes," he admitted humbly. Doubtless it had been 
he. That his efforts had been all innocence, all ardour, 
and that she could so easily have crushed them with one 
revealing word, did not count, of course — ^with her. She 
had fought and won, or all but won; then he had come 
and made her fight of no avail. 

But he was a little shaken by her doubt if a knowl- 
edge of who he was would have made any difference. 

" Are you very unhappy down here? " he said. 
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"No," she answered. "I've told you how I am. 
There's nothing to do, nothing to fear, nothing to hope 
for. Four meals a day, and the necessary exercise; we 
just browse along like beasts. You can't call it being 
unhappy, I suppose, and yet it's almost as far from being 
happy as Hell from Heaven." 

"And before?" 

" Before I married ? Oh, about the same. The same 
number of meals^ the same amount of exercise. A 
smaller house, fewer servants, no horses. Religion, the 
daily paper, a few books, a few friends, making one's 
own clothes, and — infinite contentment. But the same 
tight ring fence round one's life, shutting everything in 
and everything out. Do you think it's very wonderful I 
took the first chance of jumping over it, even though it 
meant being married to an old gentleman I hardly 
knew?" 

Merely to find another fence/' he smiled sadly. 
I'm only twenty-three," she said, as if in reply. 
I've hardly ever been out of Wales, and only this last 
fortnight out of England. I've been two years married, 
and not once stirred from Tregarth. What can a girl 
find out about the other fences?" 
They're everjrwhere," he said. 
Oh, no ! " she protested ; " not eversrwhere, or, at 
least, not like mine, all black hard boughs and barbed 
wire ; but sheltering and kind and covered with flowers, 
and with green gaps just to show you're not shut in, and 
let you see that the world isn't half so lovely on the other 
side." 
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He looked away from her out of the window, his eyes 
dim. 

You're only twenty-three/' he said. 
Oh, I know,^' she agreed with a sigh, " I'm going 
to grow much older, if I live long enough, and become 
hard and hopeless of it all like other people. But can*t 
you be a little glad that I am only twenty-three, and still 
foolish enough to believe all the splendid impossible 
things about life and love? Can't you?" she added 
pleadingly, laying her hand on his, as, still looking away 
from her, he made no answer. 

" I'm thinking what it may bring you," he said, with 
apprehension. 

" Think what it has brought us 1 " she cried joy- 
ously, her timid fingers tightening on his ; " the happiest 
hours we've ever, ever had. Or weren't they — for you? " 
she asked doubtfully. 
Yes," he said. 

Well, why shouldn't it bring us others?" she 
begged alluringly. 

But he shook his head. 

" I can't understand you," he said hopelessly. " What 
do you propose?" 

" I ? " she smiled. " Isn't that an advantage of three- 
and-twenty that she doesn't propose? Think how I'd try 
to manage you if I were three-and-thirty 1 " 

He did think. He had once known three-and-thirty. 
But somehow three-and-twenty's simplicity struck him 
as offering the more difficult adventure. She proposed, 
in effect, so much more, by proposing nothing. 
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Though she had been watching his face, it had only 
been to read the direction of the thought beneath it, and 
she became now suddenly and contritely aware how gray 
and tense his features had grown within the last half 
hour. He had been conscious since midnight of a rising 
pulse, tut he had put that down to excitement, it had even 
contributed, as fevers do, a quick intensity to his enjoy- 
ment. But when that abruptly turned to loss and fore- 
boding, the fever at once settled upon his demoralised 
vitality, and sucked like a vampire the colour and firm- 
ness out of his face. 

"Dear," she exclaimed anxiously, "how ill you 
look I " 

Do I ? " he said. " It's only a touch of fever." 
Fever I " she repeated, with a northerner's dreaded 
association of the word with infection and danger and 
dreary quarantine. 

Her concern was visible enough— concern solely and 
wholly for him and his health and the trouble she had 
brought him. And yet behind it all was an aggrieved 
irritation that she should have to pity him at the very 
moment when she wished to be the object of his solici- 
tude, and that his wounds had, as it were, come to his aid 
when every second was of importance to restrain him 
from a decision on which all her happiness might depend. 

" I thought you said you were all right," she mur- 
mured. 

" So I am," he said. " This isn't of any consequence. 
It's only that I'm a bit run down." 

But the consequence of it to her was that it kept him 
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silent, and imposed consideration for his comfort which 
kept her silent, too. 

She contrived, however, under cover of that consid- 
eration to draw from him what she needed most to know. 

" You'll want more than three weeks of Tregarth to 
put you right," she said gently. 

He turned on her a bewildered glance. 
Of Tregarth ? " he repeated. 
Will you hate staying there now ? " she ventured. 
How can I stay there now ? " he said. 

Her heart faltered at the still decision in his voice. 

" Why not ? " she asked faintly. 

He looked at her with a kind of benumbed amaze- 
ment. 

" With you ? " he queried. 

"Why not?" she repeated. "Do I seem so very 
dreadful to you now ? " 

Did she seem so very dreadful to him now? He 
would never, had she not suggested it, have put the ques- 
tion. And yet, the quick repudiation which leaped up 
within him failed somehow to get itself spoken. He had 
not even given a thought to any change in his feelings ; 
and yet — did she really seem different ? 

" I do," she answered herself sadly, interpreting his 
silence. "Everything's changed for you by my being 
who I am." 

Again he had to think over her suggestion as a man 
thinks over some verbal puzzle the answer to which 
seems too obvious to be entertained. 

" Mustn't it be, in a way ? " he hazarded. 
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"What way?" she asked. "Do you mean you 
mustn't love me any more? " 

"Well, must I?" he inquired. 

She gave a strange little sighing laugh. 

"Are men really like that, dear?" she said drearily. 
" Able to say must and mustn't to love ? " 

" Out loud," he extenuated. 

" That means to me? " she asked. 

" Yes," he said. 

She gave a shrug to her shoulders. 

" I didn't suppose you'd want to say it to any one 
else," was her dry comment. "And what good can it 
do me your saying it to yourself? " 

"Wouldn't you like to think me constant?" he said. 

" Constant ! " she exclaimed, with widening eyes. " Is 
that what a woman is likely to think the man who throws 
her over?" 

He did not for the moment see his way to explain 
that it was, and she went on suspiciously : " I believe 
that you're even sorry that we met as we did ? " 

" Well," he temporised, " have you no regrets, as we'd 
have met anyhow?" 

" No ! " she declared, with a determined shake of her 
head, " not for one little minute of it. A woman never 
regrets anything that has made her happy, no matter 
what she may have to pay for it." 

" Oh, come ! " he protested. 

" No I " she averred. " Never regrets and never re- 
pents; never, never, never." She was only three-and- 

twenty, but she spoke with confident assurance for all her 
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sex. "Oh, of course, she has sometimes to pretend to 
be penitent, so as not to seem too awful — ^to a man. 
But if she's been happy, if only she's been happy, down 
in her heart she knows that to be happy over again she'd 
feel all the old dreadful fears and shed all the old dread- 
ful tears . . ." she broke off suddenly at the bewilder- 
ment on his face. " You don't believe it ? " 

*' Do you mean," he said slowly, " that you put those 
few happy hours we've had together before all the con- 
sequences?" 

" Oh ! " she cried, " but you don't understand. " Men 
think of happiness as of something they've had, like a 
check they've spent or a dinner they've eaten. But for 
a woman happiness can't ever be only a had-been; if 
she's really had it she has something left of it for always. 
Something she can take out, and touch, and feel the 
richer for, just as if it were a string of pearls ; and wear, 
too, like them, only she wears it round her heart. Some- 
thing that has become hers so much you can't take it from 
her, even by killing what it came from. Why, you fool- 
ish man, happiness is a consequence ; it's a consequence 
of being happy." 

" Don't you remember that line about a sorrow's 
crown of sorrow ? " he suggested. 

*' A man wrote it," she cried scornfully. " Men don't 
know anything about the past ; I don't believe they have 
a past. They're all greediness and ambition, gobbling up 
the present .and wondering what they're going to get 
next. It's only a woman has time and loneliness enough 
to look back, and feel back, and live over again. And 
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so it's only we who know the real taste of things, because 
we don't gulp them down, as you do, but munch and 
munch them over, like the cows, for years and years 
after you've forgotten all about them. Owen," she 
went on, with soft urgency, and that first speaking of 
his name ran with a strange heat through him, " will 
the other consequences quite prevent your remember- 
ing how happy we were? " 

" No," he said, " I wish they would." 

She looked sharply round at him with hurt eyes. 
Then she saw the sadness of memory that was in his 
mind, and her eyes grew milder. But the knowledge 
that he could fear the remembrance of his happiness was 
a sentimental consolation for which, as a woman, she 
had no use. For though a woman will often, to a man's 
understanding, trifle for a sentimental consideration with 
the seriousness of life, he finds her, to his surprise, hang- 
ing on, a hard bargainer, to the realities for which he 
has accepted without question a sentimental alternative. 

" You're giving me up," she asserted, " just like any 
trifle you'd made a mistake about and found wasn't worth 
the fuss of fighting for. Don't try to be pathetic about 
what it'll cost you." 

" I'm giving you up," he said quietly, " because try- 
ing to keep you would make everything crooked and 
contemptible in your life — ^and mine." 

" Ah ! " she sighed, " I wasn't asking for as much as 
that." 

" It couldn't do less than that," he said, " if I gave 
you love. If it made no odds to your life what good 
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would it do you, and what odds could it make that you 
could honestly be proud to have ? Love's too splendid a 
thing to be left lying about. If you haven't the right 
to wear it, you must lock it up from other people's eyes, 
and lie about it to their suspicions, and only take it out 
and look at it when you're alone. And so you begin a 
double life of concealment and pretendings and hateful 
consents; with the dreadful secret joy inside you that's 
greedy and jealous of every moment you spend away 
from it; till all the straightness and the soundness goes 
out of you, and every lawful kiss becomes a traitor's kiss 
to what it touches, and a shame to the love for whose 
sake it lies." 

She looked at him with wondering eyes, unused to 
anything like this queer eloquence that came from the 
mingling fever of his wounds and of his forlorn affec- 
tion. Her thought, deaf to his exhortation, wondered 
how he had come to know so well what he taught; but 
she was too intent on getting what she wanted to let the 
least digression lengthen the way to it. 

" Would it have made any difference," she asked, " if 
I hadn't been your cousin's wife? " 

" I don't know," he said. 

" Oh, yes," she urged gently, " you must ! " 

But he shook his head doggedly. 

" What's the use of thinking what might have hap- 
pened if you weren't what you are ? " 

But she was too wise to expound a reason; instead 
she answered her own question. 

" You'd ask me to run away with you," she declared. 
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" To run away with me ? " he protested. 

She smiled at his expostulation. 

"Yes," she said; "it mayn't sound becoming in a 
soldier; but they do do it sometimes — ^with women." 

" Yes," he admitted, " they do do it sometimes ; but it 
seems to me that if it's unbecoming for a soldier to run 
away from an enemy, it's much worse for him to have 
to run away from a friend." 

" Supposing he wasn't a friend, or a cousin, or any- 
thing; that you didn't know him even," she persisted; 
"do you say it's absolutely impossible you could run 
away with his wife?" 

" Heaven forbid ! " he replied humbly. 

As a disclaimer, its fervency sounded the least bit 
quaint ; but she smiled at the quaintness. 

"That's what I wanted to know," she said. "It 
would just be a question of your loving her enough." 

He shook his head. 

" No," he answered, " it would just be a question of 
my not loving her enough." 

"Ah," she said quietly, "that's very splendid — for 
the man. It gives him a sort of a good reason for any- 
thing he does. But it gives the woman a sort of bad 
reason for anything that happens to her. If he leaves 
her she can't help feeling it's because he doesn't love her, 
and if he takes her she has his consoling word for it that 
it's only himself he's thinking of." 

" Doesn't that seem a little unreasonable ? " he sug- 
gested mildly. 

It must, dreadfully," she conceded, " to a man. Be- 
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cause a man gets results from his reasons, but a woman 
gets her reasons from results. That's why — " she 
checked herself, as the carriage pulled up and the foot- 
man descended, "that's why," she sighed, "the same 
love often looks so queerly different to them both." 

They had stopped at the west gates of Tregarth, a big 
black rough wrought-iron trellis, copied, hundreds of 
years before, from some North German model, with a 
small square limestone slate-tiled lodge standing atten- 
tively beside them, out of which an old woman came 
with a key. 

" The west way 1 " said Davenant, his eyes, which had 
been looking unheedfuUy out of the window, so much 
further ahead, growing aware suddenly of where he was. 

Rose sat silently beside him as the great gates slapped 
quivering behind them into each other's arms, and the 
horses shortened their stride up the white road across the 
park, which swung to the south to ease the slope over the 
wide, green, oak-tenanted sward, and so through the dark 
front and across the cleft crest of the hanger, swinging to 
the north again on the farther side, slipping down along 
its flanks amid the great beeches rooted in brown mast 
and bright green moss above banks of branching fern, 
till the trees ceased in a cliff of emerald leaves, and, be- 
yond the warm gully where the winter garden lay, stood 
tl^e square gray mass of the castle's western and most 
ancient wing. 

Rose watched the changing features of the way play 
on the face of the man beside her, as he sat presented 
to it, as though to receive its greeting, with a soft intense 
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expectant fondness. Even the boyish look came back to 
him, gazing out across the turf where, as a boy, home- 
ward through the dusk he had so often galloped. 

It was, she felt, not alone the joy of its fresh love- 
liness that summer morning, the scented cleanness of the 
June green, the dreaming silence of a great demesne, 
which had brought a smile back to his eyes, but the sense 
that the peace and beauty of it were a part of his pos- 
session, and that, in their promise of intimacy and re- 
served delight, they spoke to him as might the loveliness 
of a woman he was about to marry. 

And to that divination of his mood, which was finely 
feminine, she joined so responsive a respect that, with all 
her questions unasked and unanswered, all her pleadings 
unexplained, and all her love, or so it seemed to her, 
unspoken, she did not break with a word or sigh that 
silence of outward things which had settled, for him so 
benignly, upon her lover's heart, till the carriage pulled 
up before the iron-harnessed doors, and Ihe clang of the 
old bell had roused the echoes of the courtyard. 
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CHAPTER III 

WHEN Davenant reappeared in the breakfast room> 
with the traces of travel obliterated as far as 
was possible by water, a razor, and a change of raiment, 
the great house was astir. 

The stillness of its unawakened hours, the darkness of 
drawn blinds, the closeness of shuttered windows, the 
exhausted breath of the night within it, the heedless bulk 
of it steeped in sleep and heaviness, had seemed strange 
as an enchanted castle to one stepping into it from the 
morning air, the warm sunlight, and the birds' songs. 

The lighting of a candle by the sleepy man who let 
them in, and the following of man and candle to his room 
along dark corridors where the footfall echoed emptily, 
completed the queer illusion, and Davenant was almost 
loath to disperse it by throwing back the shutters, and 
letting in the day. 

He stood by the window, looking out over the green 
woods — while the yawning footman spread the contents 
of his bag about the room with a conjuror's elaborate 
profusion— over the glimmering beeches and the bright 
fields and the mauve and silver of valleys beyond them. 
Save for a month on the melancholy sea, gray all the 
way with haze and cloud and tropic heat, his eye had 
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rested, for two years, only on the trodden filth of camps, 
the desolate emptiness of an abandoned country, the 
burnt ruins of farm and homestead ; and the richness of 
this peace, that lay with such accepted and profound 
security on roof and rick-yard, spoke with the softest 
seduction to his war-wearied sight. 

He turned to his fever decoctions as soon as the case 
of bottles emerged from his bag, and mixed for himself 
one of those peculiar potions which, unsanctioned by 
pharmacopoeias, the fever-haunted soon learn to com- 
pound for themselves. With a shrinking even from the 
thought of water that was not scalding, he suggested, 
not very hopefully, remembering the mediaeval conve- 
niences of the castle, the possibility of a hot bath : but, 
with the modest warmth of the water that was brought 
him, he could venture nothing but the commonplaces of 
cleanliness and the washing of his wound. 

So it was that when, in response to the gong, he 
made his way to the breakfast room, he presented, in 
cool gray flannel, an effect of freshness which he did 
not feel. 

But there was no disputing the freshness of the figure 
which, at that still early hour, was sitting waiting for 
him before the high silver urn that with its flutings 
and fanciful handles, brought back to Davenant memo- 
ries of boyish breakfasts when a very different lady had 
sat in front of it, and he had regarded his hostess and the 
table with another sort of appetite. 

He remembered an extensive presence which always 
seemed oppressed by an excess of clothing that never 
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gave the impression of having been recently put on. 
Rose St. Osyth, looking, after her cool plunge, as fresh 
as a naiad under a waterfall, was wearing a green muslin, 
the palest of leaf greens, pale as a dream of that joyous 
colour that bursts from the beech's rough brown buds ; 
so artlessly slight, so deftly simple, that it seemed all 
girlishness and innocent surprise. A Russian girdle of 
rough malachite and gold held it to her waist, there was 
a gleam of the same rich green about her neck, a brooch 
of malachite fastened the folds of her bodice, and all that 
gay plumage of the spring was softened and secured to 
her by a blue clasp of lapis-lazuli in the dusk of her 
red hair. 

And with this shift to verdant morning from her sun- 
set blues and browns, she appeared to have changed more 
than her dresses. 

The face that smiled at DavenaQt's entry seemed to 
have forgotten its sadness as completely as dawn forgets 
the stars. The shadow of the night was gone out of 
her eyes, even the light that filled them was fresh as 
the sparkle of dew, not the soft glow-worm burning 
which had troubled his senses, and smouldered still in 
his soul. 

In her blithe kindness, all memories of souls and 
senses seemed blotted out. The night was but an affair 
of amusing discomfort which they had put behind them. 
She remembered nothing of the journey but their hu- 
mourous meeting, the loss of her maid, and their merry 
bread and butter meal in the dark. 

She was so completely the cheery, kindly, competent 
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hostess that Davenant found himself looking at her with 
real bewilderment. He had been prepared for an atti- 
tude of hurt isolation or of conscious coldness ; even for 
an assumption of proud indifference, but of this glad, 
shy sweetness that seemed so pleased to have him there, 
of this smiling, timid favour, he did not know what to 
make. 

It would be curiously true to say that she did not, 
cither, or rather that what she made of it was far removed 
from the fact. 

Pleased as she seemed, sitting there in her woodland 
greens to greet him, it was only after a struggle that she 
was there at all. She had stood, when she reached her 
room, just as he had, looking out of the window; but 
with her hands clenched and tears blinding her eyes. 
For some little time it was a question whether the tears 
would have their way, whether she should fling herself 
down on the cool pillows behind her, for that luxury of 
oblivion under the breaking waves of grief. After the 
long, dreadful fight for happiness which she had lost, 
slowly lost along mile after mile of that miserable drive, 
she had an intense longing to feel utterly broken and 
overcome, to taste the opiate as well as the bitterness 
of defeat. 

Yet but few tears fell from her laden lids, tears that 
only increased the tension. Then with one stiff sob she 
turned from the window, and began before a mirror to 
unpin the brooches in her blouse. 

She had won the struggle with herself, but this win- 
ning brought no refreshment : virtue was its own reward ; 
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and virtue as a reward is sometimes little better than 
virtue as a penalty. 

She was very sure it was virtue. Shaking down her 
hair in a red shower over her shoulders, the wonderful 
hair that now she wished no man ever to see, she told 
herself that a sense of duty, nothing else, had saved her 
from a selfish surrender to the relief of tears. 

It was not that really, but a woman's proud recoil 
from the unavailing humility of her surrender : yet so far 
was the pride from petty resentment and petty conceit, 
that she mistook it for the fine obligation of hospitality, 
the exacting obligation on a hostess to sink her pref- 
erences in her office, even to the masquerading as a 
mountain of indifference if that was what her g^est 
desired. 

It was essential to one's eiffect as a mountain of indif- 
ference to be as beautifully dressed as possible; perhaps 
because it was well known that women only dressed for 
each other, and therefore an array of loveliness which 
there was only a man to see was plain proof of an indif- 
ference to his opinion. The log^c of the plea was not 
very obvious, but its comfort was considerable. Also it 
closed the door to any suspicion that one's beauty had 
rather a way, when it had failed to get what it wanted, 
of trying by an appearance of exceptional charm to sug- 
gest profitable and perhaps regretful reflections to the 
unappreciative observer. 

Happily, however, for her sustaining sense of virtue, 
such a consideration did not occur to her, though it may 
unconsciously have prompted the binding of her hair into 
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an extravagance of beauty which quite overpowered her 
small head, and the selection of a dress that should almost 
vauntingly display to a pale, fever-ridden onlooker the 
unconquerable flush of youth. 

It was not surprising, seeing how ill she understood 
her own motives, that Davenant's conception of them was 
even less enlightened. 

He, scrupulously anxious to be " straight," as far as 
still was possible, with Rose and with her husband, and 
very distrustful of his own strength, would almost have 
welcomed a fresh assault on his position, poor as he quite 
realised that position to be, hoping by the dogged defence, 
which was all he dared, to discourage any further hopes 
of dislodging him, and was thus both alarmed and dis- 
concerted by the enemy's guileless air of having laid down 
her arms. 

In the face of her smiling withdrawal from the field, 
of the magnanimous abandonment of her plain advantage, 
he could not make himself ridiculous by still standing to 
his g^ns. He could not, in this gay delightful presence 
which took such slight account of him, assume an atti- 
tude of timid distrust ; nor could the fact that her artless- 
ness only made her more charming be urged as a reason 
for having nothing to do with it, however sensibly it in- 
creased his danger. The only remedy for that danger 
was to put himself as quickly as possible beyond its in- 
fluence; to concoct some plausible excuse for departure, 
and shake off the seduction of Tregarth from his soul; 
or, if that were impossible, put at least his body beyond 
its influence. 
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So he seated himself in front of his hostess, smiled 
back at her friendly eyes with as near an imitation as 
he could of her frank good-fellowship, after liberally 
helping himself to breakfast — as if that, too, were part 
of the illusion — for the satisfaction of an appetite he 
did not possess, and echoing her commendation of the 
weather which he had quite forgotten. 

" It makes me feel sure I shall spill my tea," he de- 
clared, taking the cup of green sprigged old Crown 
Derby which she had filled for him. " I was so often 
warned not to, when I've sat here before." 

" By my predecessor ? " she queried. " Was she any- 
thing like me?" 

" No," he said, " she wasn't anything like you, unless 
you develop a taste for scolding. But the queer wide 
cups are the same, and the plates and the dishes, and that' 
big, old-maidenish urn, and the Georgian teapot, and the 
tea, probably the tea is the most same of them all. I be- 
lieve it used to be bought in those days from some distant 
relative in China by the ton." 

" There are chests and chests of it," she smiled. 

" Yes," he said ; " and though I'm not, as you know, 
a judge of tea," he risked the allusion with the easiest 
manner, " I've never tasted any with so fine a flavour." 

The quick fall of her eyes from his face proved that 
she did not take the allusion, or perhaps his handling of 
it, quite so easily. 

" It's very good," she agreed, bending over her cup. 

Her bowed head seemed to Davenant a fresh signal 
of danger, whether it came from weakness or wilfulness ; 
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but, since the danger either way was of his inviting, he 
saw it promptly to the door. 

" How's St Osyth? " he inquired briskly. 

She looked across at him with a smile which seemed 
to intimate that the danger hadn't really been quite so 
great as all that, and yet gratefully to acknowledge even 
his crude efforts to smooth the way for her. 

" Blissfully unconscious still," she said, " of all our 
perilous adventures. He sleeps round the clock, as a rule, 
from nine to nine, and I very seldom see him, unless 
something goes wrong, before lunch." 

" The same old solid one o'clock joint and vegetable 
lunch?" 

" Just," she said, " and the same old sense of indis- 
cretion after it. Tregarth tries to cure you of any cheap 
views on change." 

" * Alas 1 ' " quoted Davenant, " * time ' — ^and the roast 
mutton — 'stays: we go.'" 

"Yes," she assented, slowly and thoughtfully, "we 
go." Then, as if there were danger also in that sort of 
reflection in that sort of voice, she added cheerfully: 
" Perhaps all the sooner for the roast mutton." 

" St. Osyth's not an advertisement of that theory," 
he suggested. 

" No," she agreed ; " but he was born in the spacious 
days of early dinner, spacious inside, I mean ; and twenty 
years hence he'll still be relishing a cut from the joint." 

" Twenty years hence ! " Davenant exclaimed, a lit- 
tle taken aback by her calculation. 

Yes," she smiled, guessing his misgiving for the 
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thought behind it, " hell be past a hundred ; I shall be 
forty-three, Vage de grand' mire. What'U you be ? " 

" Dead," he said. 
I think that's very possible," she agreed quietly. 
Looking at you from the other side of whatever it 
is," he continued, "and finding you as young and as 
beautiful as ever." 

She looked at him gravely. 

" At forty-three most women are as beautiful as ever 
— ^according to the papers; but even the gods don't con- 
demn them to be as young." 

" Condemn them ! " he exclaimed. " Don't you want 
to be young?" 

" At forty-three ? " she murmured, with her eyes upon 
him. " Heaven forbid ! I've found youth in the twenties 
too costly a habit." 

He understood the allusion, and it was evident, despite 
the brightness with which she had buried the source of 
them, that there would continue to be allusions. It was 
rather a woman's way, he reflected, after she had made 
up her difference and genially taken your arm, to jab you 
gently with the point of her old grievance under the arm 
she had taken. She did it all in good faith; probably 
from the mere intolerable sense of having been forced, 
although in the right — she was generally in the right — 
to make unfavourable terms; but not intending, despite 
her pressure on your elbow, an effect of treachery, nor 
realising the irritation which in a man — proclaimed al- 
ready in the wrong — the sense of this small uuscrupu- 
lousness and insecurity engendered. 
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It might not run to irritation in his case and hers, 
because of her beauty, the charm with which she did 
things, even ambushy and uncomfortable things like that, 
and the fact that he was very much, and might become 
even more in love with her, but it must certainly increase 
his embarrassments and his precautions. 

But vague and veiled as his reflections were. Rose 
read the touch of apprehension in his face, and repented 
swiftly the small sententious stab in which she had in- 
dulged. 

It hurt her to have failed so soon as a considerate 
hostess ; it frightened her to see how easily and stupidly 
she had frightened him. She could only keep him near 
her, she knew, by lulling his fears ; and for all her proud 
recoil from the humiliation of having so explicitly had 
her heart left on her hands, she wanted to keep him ; not 
consciously from any hope that his virtue might evapo- 
rate, nor from a malicious wish to make more bitter its 
renunciations; but just for the sheer joy that his pres- 
ence perversely brought her. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SO, for the rest of the meal, she seemed intent on 
proving that if she had found youth a costly habit, 
she had something at least to show for what she had 
paid. She made for Davenant's regretful eyes a picture 
of youth in its most responsive and irresponsible mood, 
all tender brightness and lightness and fitful beauty. 
And she left him with a laugh, a cheated glance, a broken 
question, without a hint of when or where he might hope 
to see her again. 

" Housekeeping ! " she nodded from the door, as 
though it were some girl's game of amusing chances that 
she was off to play, and he threw after her a jesting ref- 
erence to the roast mutton ; but there was no jesting lev- 
ity in the eyes that watched her disappear;' and when 
presently he found his way out on to the terrace, he sat 
looking pensively across the green lawn and the flower 
beds flaming in the sun, feeling the energy of anticipation 
in this home-coming damped and deadened, and vanished 
somehow the keen prevision of changes that intensified 
the dear views of memory with the fear of finding them 
gone. 

A stroll to the end of the terrace would have shown 
him if the roofs of the home farm could still be seen 
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above the young copper beeches; beyond the comer of 
the tower the much debated effect of the new stables 
might have been solved; over the balustrade, twenty 
paces in front of him, were the summer glories of the 
walled garden, its borders of bewildering colour slanting 
down to the blue shadows of the wood ; and from very 
little further he could have seen the small cascades which 
now led the water from one to another of the old fish 
ponds, their fringes of gold and purple iris, and the 
grove of cherries climbing the slope behind them, whose 
blossoms looked, through the month of May, like a cloth 
of snowy linen spread there for a feast of the mountain 
gods. 

Yet Davenant thought of none of them, looked for 
none of them, but sat on in the warm sun which made 
the yellow roses droop on the wall behind him, with his 
eyes, on whatever they rested, seeing only a frail green 
figure and a smile of mischievous sweetness under the 
red wreath of her hair. 

He tried to shake off that influence by thinking of the 
regiment, of the chance of fresh fighting, of his hopes of 
promotion; but the pale green figure flitted even more 
distractingly across his dreams of the future, forcing 
him against his will to reflect how much with his future 
it might have to do. 

Meanwhile he realised with vexed dismay that he was 
for the present entirely at its mercy ; that there was not 
a thing of all he had most wished to see at Tregarth 
which would now have any interest unless he could see it 
with her beside him. So distractingly had she interposed 
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between him and the past, dividing him from all that had 
taken the deepest hold of him, just as she seemed to 
stand with arms spread out between the present and the 
promise of what was to come. 

He was thinking only of the chance of seeing her 
again, fearing that she had advisedly left him to discover 
how much he wanted her, and that the morning would 
pass without her returning, yet with ears alert for the fall 
of her small feet on the shell-strewn gravel. 

But she stepped through an open window, across the 
turf behind him, and was with him there again before 
even his fevered pulse had had the chance to quicken. 
The strange, tender, mischievous smile was still on her 
lips, but she was wearing a big cream-coloured hat with 
a flaunting brim flung up like a wing from the rich red 
hair where the azure clasp was fastened. 

" It's rather dreadful for you that you don't smoke," 
she said, looking down at him with whimsical solicitude. 
" It leaves you so exposed to other sorts of entertain- 
ment. I want to carry you off, for instance, to the home 
farm this morning, to see all my little beasts." 

" Oh, well," he laughed, rising, " it's a habit I might 
revert to if it came to the worst." 

But the eyes that fastened on hers said, " I'd go with 
you to the world's end," which was, no doubt, a good 
deal more than they could have been sworn to. But she 
listened to his eyes, and — disdainfully, delightedly, dis- 
trustingly — ^believed them. 

The joy of the world, and of that little world which 
so especially belonged to him, came back to Davenant 
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as they went down together through the walled garden, 
where she stooped to kiss a bud of one of the long pink 
roses that lifted its curled lips to her across the path; 
the deep strange delight in life, in the struggle of branch 
and leaf for the light, the blind wandering of thirsty 
flowers towards the water, the innocent stratagems of the 
little birds, the tireless cunning of claw and tooth that 
beset them, the loafing human ways of the big fish, the 
curious inclinations and antipathies of all the field crea- 
tures, the gtasses and shelters and shadows they loved 
best, the hollows and dark hillsides they dreaded. Her 
presence seemed in the most unlooked-for way to have 
put him in touch with these old intimate delights, to have, 
as it were, taken his hand, which lay so excluded and 
forlorn that morning, and given it again to the warm 
grip of nature. 

Anything less to be expected of her proximity he 
could not have conceived. While he had waited there 
on the terrace, in a sort of numb exasperation, for her 
to reappear, he had hoped for nothing better than the 
exchange of a sharp misery for a dull one; not, most 
assuredly, this old, calm, happy companionship with the 
country things. 

As they went through the cleared wood below the 
garden, which was carpeted in spring, first with prim- 
rose yellow and then with hyacinth blue, across the farm 
meadows, up the hazel spinny and over the fold of the 
hill, his keen boy's talk opened to Rose not only those rich 
early rooms of his memory, to which the boy could still 
turn for a joyous hour, but a new sense of life and strife 
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and beauty in the woods and fields she had felt to know 
so well. 

She had half a fear at first that he talked so much 
and talked so well because he had found a topic quite free 
from danger, and wished to hold on to it as long as he 
could. But she soon saw how real was his pleasure and 
how absorbed his eyes. And she little guessed he was 
thanking Heaven, in his own way, that her loveliness 
could not be for him altogether evil since its influence 
had thus joined his thoughts again with innocence and 
simplicity. 

At the farm he saw her " little beasts," a small white 
calf, two tiny pigs, the " wrecklings " of a litter, a young 
Norway pony, scarcely bigger than a dog, and a dachs- 
hund puppy. 

Though they were all so young to the world, and had 
not seen her for a fortnight, they came squealing, snif- 
fling, coaxing to the sound of her voice, a voice Davenant 
had not heard before, with something in it curiously vi- 
brant and unhuman, what might have been like the joy 
cry of a child that had been suckled and brought up with 
some brood of the woods. 

It gave Davenant quite a queer feeling, a faint sug- 
gestion of what he might have felt had his companion 
suddenly taken on her the shape of the creature which 
the cry recalled, but with the fear and the wonder in 
reversed proportions; a feeling which the shrill excited 
trooping of all her little beasts, as to the call of some 
common mother, did not diminish. She knelt down, 
stroked their faces fondled their ears patted their sleek 
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sides, chaffing, chirruping, cajoling, still with that tone 
of strange rough vibrant tenderness in her voice which 
was neither woman's, nor bird's, nor beast's, while they 
rubbed and nuzzled and made love to her, with baby 
whimperings of delight. 

The puppy and the tiny pigs, which were quite as 
smart and spruce as the puppy, followed her about the 
farm, where there were still a pair of brown dormice 
and a squirrel to be seen and petted. She thrust out her 
foot and the squirrel jumped on to it and ran straight 
up to her shoulder, as though her slim green figure had 
been the slender bole of a tree, and craned his face round 
with whimsical cuteness to take a nut from her lips, 
while the dormice sat soberly on her hand, one with its 
bushy tail about her wrist, their eyes lifted to hers while 
their teeth grated eagerly through the nut shells. Then 
she tried to make the squirrel ride on the backs of the 
pigs, a feat to which they vigorously objected, scamper- 
ing away from her, but nestling back to her skirts when 
she knelt to catch them, her voice ringing with a child's 
clear laughter, or cooing consolingly at their exposure 
to her foolish teasing games. 

She had a look at all the other animals of this farm, 
a thought or a word for all the men. She had clearly 
the endearing quality of remembering the ailments of 
them all, and it was plain from the welcome of both how 
they valued the remembrance. 

The farm was almost new to Davenant, so altered and 
modernised he would not have known it. The change 
was plainly of her doing, the model dairy her especial 
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toy. She told him all about the cows, their names, their 
pedigrees, their records in milk and butter, while the 
dair3rman stood grinning by, supplying the more recent 
details she asked for. She inspected some alterations that 
had been made in her absence and pronounced upon them 
with a quickness of comprehension which proved a 
knowledge not only of what she wanted but of what 
could have been done. The man treated her opinion with 
a deference that showed more respect for it than for his 
own: an attitude, as Davenant reflected, very rare in 
a Welsh farm-hand, to the views of a mistress on pro- 
fessional matters. 

" They all seem very fond of you," Davenant said, as 
they turned homeward. 

" I'm very fond of them," she said, " though that, 
I suppose, would only explain why they wouldn't be fond 
of me." 

• She went no nearer the wind than that, perhaps be- 
cause Davenant showed no disposition to follow her into 
it. He was silent most of the way back, for in his ears 
was still ringing that strange, rough mother-note in her 
voice which all the little beasts had understood, of which 
he, too, had known the meaning without the help of 
their glad replies, and which, he well knew why, had hurt 
something within him, like a rasp drawn through a 
wound; hurt, so that he had almost hated the thought 
of that soft, growling tenderness in a woman's throat. 
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CHAPTER V 

ST. OSYTH was seated on the terrace when they 
reached it ; a bulky man with choleric eyes, cheeks 
of peony red, straight white hair that stuck out over 
a collar of flesh about his neck, a manner of sneering 
heartiness, and a voice that shifted almost ludicrously 
from low to high. 

" Aha 1 " he cried, " here's the hero. How are you ? " 
He reached out a great hand. " Lean as ever ! leaner, 
eh? How're the wounds? Hello, Rosel How's Paris? 
Same dull old place, eh ? " 

She went over to him and patted his head. 
It seemed all right — ^to me," she said. 
Shops still there, I suppose. Did you buy 'em 
all up?" 

Only a few frocks and hats," she said. 
Urgh ! " he grunted. " It's a disease, dressing. 
Thank the Lord, men have got over it. Adam ought to 
have put his foot down on the fig leaf business from the 
first. Saved his sons a pot of money. Where did you 
meet Owen ? " 

In the train," she said. 
Cardiff?" he queried. 
** No, Paddington," she said. 
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" What, came the whole way ? " he chuckled. " Sat 
glaring at^each other like stuck pigs, I suppose." 

" Oh, not all the time," she said. 

" Well, Owen," he turned to his cousin, " what did 
you think of her ? Guess who she was ? " 

" I did not," said Davenant dryly. 

" Thought I was past such follies, eh ? " 

" Oh, no," he replied. 

"Thought it likelier I'd marry the cook?" 

" Much," said Davenant, intensely disgusted. 

" Ha ! ha ! " chuckled the other. " Your fault ! You 
young chaps will go head hunting ; can't expect the girls 
to wait for you. Can they. Rose ? " 

But Lady St. Osyth made no answer ; she was watch- 
ing Davenant's face. 

" When did you find out who she was ? " continued 
the old man to his cousin. 

When did I ? " said Davenant to Rose's eyes. 
Oh, not till we were quite close home,'* she an- 
swered. 

" What, came all the way together incog? Didn't 
he make love to you. Rose ? " 

" Oh, nothing to speak of," she returned, smiling. 

" They don't speak of it, as a rule, do they Owen? '* 
he persisted. "How's Mrs. What's-her-name?" 

There was no sign of resentment in Davenant'^ g^^^v- 
ity ; he would not let himself be angry with this garru- 
lous old man. 

It probably isn't her name by now," h^ said easily. 
He's had a dull journey, I see," mused the other, 
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shaking his head. '' Rose, you ought to have made love 
to him:' 

" I did," she declared. 

" Wasn't any good ? " 

" Not much," she said. 

" He was always a strange, shy creature, was Owen 
— ^with women," continued the other, revelling with se- 
nile fatuity in his superiority as lord of a pretty wife. 
'* Kept out of their way. But they generally hunted him 
down. He was never so shy but you got him in the end 
if he wanted you to. Sort of fox that likes to be in at his 
own death. Eh, Owen ? " 

" You're growing quite witty, sir," said Davenant. 

The old man pursed his mouth, and looked at him 
shrewdly. 

" Fact is," he went on to his wife, " when a young 
chap's been to the wars, where he's been havin' a tip- 
top time, takin' everythin' he wants, and burnin' every- 
thin' he doesn't he hates to come home and find that the 
whole show don't belong to him here, too. That's what's 
the matter. He can't forgive you for not remembering 
when you married me that he'd be comin' back in two 
years' time, tc^ heavy with bullets, and expectin' to have 
all the young ladies in the county in love with him at 
once." 



Rose, still standing behind her husband's chair, 
looked straight and hard at the man in front of her. He 
was, she knew, hating this inquisition which held such 
uncomfortable implications for their ears. He was hat- 
ing also, and she knew that, too, her advertisement of in- 
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diflFerence in remaining there, her plain resolve not to 
assist the situation by taking herself out of it ; to let him 
have the full taste of the fate to which he had so cheer- 
fully resigned her. Yet of these feelings his face showed 
not the faintest sign; it betrayed, indeed, no hint that 
he was feeling anything. He made some indifferent, 
good-humoured answer to her husband's sally, and re- 
turned her glance with the blandest unconcern. 

His stoicism did him no service with her. She would 
have responded to the least request, however delicately 
hinted, for her assistance ; but if he cared tb profess his 
indifference he should feel the full inconvenience of his 
deception's apparent success. Her husband's continued 
reference to Owen's earlier affairs forced from her, how- 
ever, an attempt at diversion. She would not seem to 
be staying there for the sake of such revelations. But 
St. Osyth was only diverted to the theme of their jour- 
ney. One might almost have fancied him piqued that his 
wife could not ^nounce a more serious conquest. 
Does he admire you, my dear?" he asked. 
Oh, I think so," she said lightly. 
You'll have to put it more plainly than that, my 
boy," went on her lord, with a warning shake of the head. 
" We like being admired, don't we. Rose ? " 

" Very much indeed," she smiled. 

"You see," explained the old man, "she's all there 
is here to amuse you, so you'd better make the best of 
her; and the only way to make the best of a woman is 
to think the best of her. There's a deal more to like in 
a woman once you begin to like her, and I'm not so sure 
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she don't get a lot prettier by just knowin' that she's 
admired." 

"Captain Davenant probably doesn't mean to de- 
pend on Tregarth very long for his amusement," Rose 
suggested, with a sly shot at both men. 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed her husband testily, " Tre- 
garth will very soon depend on him, and it's about time 
he began to remember it. Owen, you've been a bachelor 
quite long enough." 

" So the ladies are always telling me," replied Dave- 
nant, on whom the lessons of counter-attack had evi- 
dently not been wasted. 

But Rose was no whit behind him. 

" He's a standing menace to their happiness as a pos- 
sible husband," she put in adroitly. 

" Every man's a menace to a woman's happiness 
whether . he marries her or whether he don't," re- 
turned the old man. "A woman who can't be happy 
without a husband will never be happy with one. I'm 
not thinkin' of the women; I'm thinkin* of myself. 
You're the last of the Davenants, Owen ; and, f ailin' you, 
this place goes to the other side of the family, fool radi- 
cals every man jack of them. Those damn Boers nearly 
gave it 'em ; and when I heard you'd been shot, I was a 
deal sorrier for myself than I was for you. Now, when 
are you goin' to give up soldierin' ? " 

" I forget when a general is compulsorily retired," 
Davenant replied. 

** Eh ? " growled the other, " you're goin' to stick to 
it and get your head cracked if you can in the next 
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scrimmage? Very good — ^that's your business; but it's 
your business, too, as the last Davenant that can do it, 
to leave Tregarth to some one of the old name." 

Davenant looked at him curiously. 
These things are on the laps of the gods," he said. 
Just so, my son/' replied the other, "and I want 
you to take one of 'em off the lap of the gods, and put 
it on the lap of a decent woman to dandle and bring up 
as a little Davenant to look after the place when you and 
I are gone. And I want it done now, before you leave 
what's left of your bones in some silly battle." 

" I see," said Davenant dryly ; " I suppose almost any 
one would do." 

"As a wife for you? why, yes, almost. Must be 
sound, you know ; good stock, the proper stuff for a 
mother. You needn't hunt for money ; there's enough in 
Tregarth for both of you, and blood's all the better for 
a bit of difference. How about looks, eh? " 

" Oh, no consequence, I should think," said Davenant 
suavely. 

" As a matter of fact," rejoined the other, " they ain't. 
A woman's looks are just the jam on the powder; it's 
blamed hard to swallow her without 'em, but once you've 
got her down, it's what you didn't see on the spoon that 
matters. Every man gets used to his wife, used to her 
good looks or used to her bad ; but it don't do to marry 
a girl you can't stand the sight of ; that ain't good for the 
kids. You leave it to Rose and me ; we'll find you some 
one, won't we, Rose? " 

The woman behind him nodded her head slowly. 
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" That's very kind of Lady St. Osyth," Davenant re- 
turned. 

" Kind, bless you, not a bit of it ! " her husband an- 
swered; "she'll love doing it. A single woman hates 
to see women married, and a married woman hates to see 
'em single. A woman's always fancyin' the other billet's 
the best ; and when she finds it isn't, she likes every one 
to have the chance of finding it isn't too. It's her sensi- 
tive nature ; she can't bear to see the poor things wantin' 
her sort of unhappiness without givin' 'em a leg up to it. 
I've no doubt Rose thought of a wife for you the moment 
she knew who you were. Eh, my dear? " 

But his wife only shrugged her shoulders and took 
a seat beside him. She leaned forward, looking up at 
Davenant, who remained where he stood, looking down 
contemplatively at them both. 

"Well, Rose," the old man persisted, "who's it to 
be ? Would Miss Curtis do for him ? " 

" Oh," she murmured indifferently, " any one would 
do for him. It's rather wasting a woman. He'd forget 
who he'd married if he didn't see her for a week.'* 

Never mind her, my boy," gurgled her husband, 
that's the way o' women. There's nothin' good enough 
for the man they want, and nothin' bad enough for the 
man who doesn't want 'em. But I dare say she'd have 
gone for you herself if it hadn't been for me." 

" Quite possible," said the lady calmly. 

" No malice, you see," said St. Osyth. " It's just that 
you made yourself off-hand too agreeable. That's what 
no decent woman can stand: a man makin' her like him 
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without doin' any likin' back. Makes him out too damn 
silly, and that makes her look like a fool for likin' him. 
Eh, little girl? Never mind, never mind. I dare say 
you'll make him wish he'd never set eyes on you before 
you've done with him. And you shall see all the women 
hereabouts, Owen, and choose one of 'em for yourself. 
And you can keep her here when you're away killin* 
the enemies of your country's shopkeepers, so that the 
kids can be brought up to the soil. Rose'll love havin* 
'em here; won't you, my dear? " 

" It would be quite perfect," said Rose blandly. 

"Here's the roast mutton of Old Cambria," was all 
Davenant's answer, as the footman appeared on the ter- 
race to annoimce luncheon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DAVENANT did not find himself again alone with 
his hostess until after dinner. They had spent the 
afternoon with St. Osyth on a tour of the estate, the old 
man pointing out, with an energy which belied the imme- 
diate need of a successor, the changes he was making 
or still hoped to see made. 

It was clear that his marriage, and his wife's keen 
delight in her new home, had given a fresh impulse to his 
manorial interest, and that it was from her his schemes 
had acquired both their ardour and idea. The selection 
of the cottage in which the future Mrs. Davenant might 
bring up her progeny was, however, an effect for which 
he was alone responsible. 

He had hesitated, as he sometimes did over his sibi- 
lants, when referring to the " site," and Rose to help him 
to a word had suggested " stables." She had offered it 
with an indifference which held no hint of irony, with- 
out even a glance at the man who sat in front of her in 
the big landau; but Davenant could imagine a scornful 
quiver of the lip that was turned away from him. It was 
plain that her passionate conception of motherhood had 
nothing in common with the providing of heirs. 

But the old gentleman made no further reference 
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to Davenant's assistance to his arrangements; he was so 
unused to being thwarted that he accepted acquiescence 
in all his projects as a matter of course. . His talk ran 
over drainage, crops, tenants, stock, and farm buildings ; 
and Rose found no fresh food for speculation in his 
cousin's face, till St. Osyth had ambled off to bed after 
a short seven o'clock dinner, and they were seated to- 
gether under the great plane trees, whose branches swept 
the lawn. 

She was dressed in silk of soft apricot yellow with a 
wide loose pale heliotrope sash. Gauze, scarcely tinted 
with the same frail shade, floated about her arms from 
velvet bands of heliotrope over her shoulders, and a 
cluster of late honey-coloured azalea was thrust into 
her red hair. 

Looking past her, westward, over the river's wander- 
ing miles, over which had fallen the sacred stillness of the 
day's last hour, she seemed to Davenant, with her frail 
draperies merging into the mauve and saffron of the 
forsaken sky, that still spirit of midsummer twilights 
which had often so forebodingly troubled his soul. 

She was not looking designedly like a spirit, for, 
leaning back in her low rush chair, she was holding over 
the blue flame of a lamp on the table beside her a little 
copper pot, and watching contentedly the brown excited 
bubblings within it. 

" Do houris like me make coffee for you in the 
East ? " she asked. 

It isn't the universal custom," he answered gravely. 
I'm glad of that," she said. His eyebrows arched 
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interrogatively. " Well," she replied to them, " I have a 
sort of feeling that youVe done everything before, and 
only measure a thing by its difference in boringness from 
the last time you did it." 

He looked for a moment at the small white hand, 
slim wrist, and rounded arm that held the bright copper 
vessel aside to cool, like some dying coal of sunset against 
the sky. 

" My experience of this morning was new at any 
rate," he suggested. 

"St. Osyth's solicitude for your offspring?" she 
smiled. 

" Not his only." 

" Mine," she laughed. " Oh, mine wasn't all that it 
appeared." 

" I think it needn't have appeared," he said shortly. 

" So I saw," she assented cheerfully. " But I thought 
it would make the experience all the newer for you." 

" It did," he said. 

" You see, I've offered you one unjaded sensation," 
she bade him notice. " I'm sure that's more than most 
women could do for you now ? " 

" I think most women would have found it too new 
for themselves," he said. 

" Oh, I've known novelties that were more amusing," 
she replied, with a touch of grimness. " If you're a 
woman you don't particularly crave to be saddled with 
the wife and children of the man you — ^you're — " she 
broke off, with puckered lips and a shrug of her white 
shoulders. 
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Why did you stay, then ? " he asked. 

I've told you," she answered. She lifted the little 
pot from the flame, sprinkled into it a few drops of water, 
looking at him curiously over the brim, and filled the two 
frail porcelain shells cased in gold filigree. " Come for 
your coffee. You had to put up yesterday with the or- 
dinary, dull, pestering, adoring woman, so I thought 
you'd like a complete change to-day." 

She bent her head to sip from the edge of a cup 
which she had filled too full, and, as he stooped for 
his, the warm, strange sweetness of the azalea in her 
hair seemed to saturate his senses with the woman of 
yesterday. 

Even with her face diverted from him she was aware 
of the sudden straightening of his body, and looked up 
in surprise. But he then reached down cautiously for the 
cup and carried it to the safe distance of his chair. She 
looked at him perplexed for an instant, and then laughed 
softly. 

I don't like the complete change," he said. 

Oh, well," she sighed, " you're a little difficult. I'll 
have to try and find you some one between the two ; not 
too adoring and with rather better taste. There's a girl 
near here, a parson's " 

Couldn't you be serious ? " he asked, a little sadly. 

My dear Owen, couldn't you} I was astonished 
this morning at your frivolous indifference to poor St. 
Osyth's anxieties. It was really cruel. There was the 
dear old thing, with no kin of his to hand on the name 
but a lovely young wife who'll probably get rid of it 
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at the first opportunity, shaking his pathetic white hairs 
at you and begging for a baby, and you brutally announ- 
cing your determination to be killed babyless as soon as 
possible. Do you call that being serious ? " 

" You should have added your persuasions to St. 
Osyth's," he suggested, " if you take it so much to 
heart." 

" I don't take it to heart," she retorted quickly, with 
a little lifting of her chin, which left Davenant unwill- 
ingly aware how distractingly handsome disdain could 
make her. "What can your marrying matter to me?" 

He shook his head unhelpfully. 

" How should I know ? " he murmured. " You 
seemed to think this morning that it didn't matter to 
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Does it?" she exclaimed, with a gleam of mali- 
cious humour in her eyes again. 

Was that what you stayed to see ? " he suggested. 
This morning? " she smiled. " No. I stayed to see 
how much you meant of all you said last night ! " 

" Last night ? " he repeated doubtfully. Looked at 
through the crowded hours, all that had been last night 
seemed now to him weeks and weeks away. 

" Oh, not about me," she said reassuringly, with the 
least little curl of her lip, " but about what people, like 
you, who are heirs to things owe to their family. How 
you haven't got to think about yourself at all, but just 
be one in the line, a tenant, to do the honours of the 
house, and give sons to it, and hand things on ; the old 
features, the old — ^the old — whatever it is that's so im- 
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portant when you're the head of a family. Don't you 
remember ? It came between our going to the farm and 
all that about Cressida? " 

He stared at her, hurt, amazed, and yet admiring. It 
was one thing to hope, not very confidently, that the con- 
vention of forgetfulness should be drawn over what had 
been between them, another that her disparaged tender- 
ness should avenge itself by this brutal advertisement of 
indifference. All that about Cressida! 

There was not a tinge of feeling on her cool fair face ; 
but his flushed as he felt again within his arms the sobs 
by which his Cressida had been shaken. But if she saw 
his colour, she could have caught no reflection of it in 
his voice. 

" So you stayed to see what the obligation would 
amount to?" 

" Yes," she smiled, " but it didn't amount to anything. 
Not even to common honesty with the head of the 
house." 

Common honesty ! " he objected. 
Yes, common honesty ! " she said. " You stood 
there, silent and beautiful, like a lamb crowned for sacri- 
fice, meaning all the while to cut and run for it the 
moment the priest turned his head." 

" And you'd sooner I'd stood on my hind legs and 
tried to butt the poor old thing in the wind ? " 

" You only didn't because you thought the other way 
would hurt you less," she asserted. 

" I thought it would hurt us all less," he said. " I 
seemed to be the only one who wasn't either edified or 
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amused ; but I don't believe even you would have enjoyed 
it if we'd taken to throwing common honesty at each 
other." 

The faintest flush of colour on her cheek proved that 
he had made his point, and she could hardly have found 
fault with him for having made it so gently. 

"When are you going to tell St. Osyth what you 
mean to do? " she asked. 

When I know myself," he said. " I'm waiting to 
hear when I can go before a Medical Board.' 
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" You've written? " she murmured. 



" I — I wired," he admitted lamely, hating himself for 
the shy look of pain that came into her eyes. 

"What does going before a Medical Board mean?" 
she continued resolutely. ^ 

" Getting passed as fit for duty." 

"Duty!" she echoed with dismay. "To go back 
to the Cape ? " 

" Yes," he said. 

" But you were invalided for six months? " 

"Oh, of course, that's — ^that's more or less provi- 
sional. If one's well enough " 

" Well enough ! " she exclaimed indignantly. " With 
fever and a wound that won't heal ! " 

" I dare say they won't poke me about much," he 
said; "there'll probably be only a few old buffers who 
were too stupid to be sent out. And, of course, we're 
awfully short of officers, so they'll be glad to shove me 
on; and a month on the way out will put me all right 
again." 
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She turned away her eyes, dim with tears she would 
lot for worlds have let him see. 

" Why must you try to kill yourself ? " she asked 
steadily. " Wouldn't it do just to go away from here? " 

" What reason could I give St. Osyth," he objected, 
" for just going away from here ? " 

" Me," she suggested ; " wouldn't that do ? Tell him 
that you can't stand me for another hour, or that I'm 
too young and lovely to be left alone with you. St. 
Osyth seemed to think you weren't to be trusted with 
the sort of woman who hunted you down." 

Davenant looked at her, puzzled at this sudden pa- 
rade of a callous absence of feeling, unaware that she 
had fled to it in fright at the sight of her tears. 

" I'm afraid I don't appreciate St. Osyth's humour,'* 
he objected. 

" You're not thinking either of him or his humour^" 
she returned. " And you don't care a fig what he'll think 
of your reasons. You're going just because I've made 
the place hateful to you. Oh, and not the place only, 
but the whole of England, everywhere that you were so 
looking forward to be. But need you go away quite yet? " 
she went on pleadingly. " I don't mean from here. Of 
course, I've deserved that. But couldn't you stay with 
some one else till you're a little bit better? When you 
didn't see me, perhaps it wouldn't be so bad. Don't make 
me feel quite like a murderess ; that's what I shall be if 
you go back to the war ! " 

Davenant got up and walked slowly over to the verge 
of green where the lawn sloped down to the great rosery, 
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lying now, a vague blur of carmine, crimson, and pink in 
the fading light. The ring-dove was calling across the ^^^ 
valley from the wood, and from closer at hand came the 1^^^ 
stock-dove's softer cooing, while below in the damply 
hollow sounded the last shrill sweetness of the sedge 
warbler's good night. When he turned again and came 
back, Rose St. Osyth's apricot silk was brighter than the 
tinted sky behind it, and her hair glowed against the 
fading west like a flame-coloured flower. 

He stood beside the little table, looking down at her; 
but her head, resting in her hand, showed no conscious- 
ness that he was there. 

" It's no good," he said abruptly. " I must go. I'm 
afriid of you." 

At that she looked up quickly. 

"Afraid?" she exclaimed, with pathetic distress. 
" Afraid of me ! " 

" Well, then," he said doggedly, " I'm afraid of my- 
self. I'm afraid to be near you." 

" You've been afraid to-day ? " she cried incredu- 
lously. 

" Yes," he said, " I've been afraid to-day, I'm afraid 
now; I shall be afraid whenever I'm within sight and 
reach of you." 

"Oh," she cried reproachfully, "but how could you 
be — ^to-day. I've tried so hard — ^you can't think — to be 
right to you. I haven't even looked at you, sometimes, 
when I wanted to — awfully; and I've tried to think of 
you all the time as something I didn't care for in the 
least. I have really. And I felt almost happy that I'd 
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done it so well, and so sure that to-day at any rate you 
couldn't feel anything dreadful or uncomfortable about 
me. And I hoped so — so — Owen, tell me ! what have I 
done?" 

" YouVe done nothing," he said. " YouVe been 
everything perfectly that you ought to be. Yet it's been 
no better for me than if you'd tried your hardest to 
make me unhappy." 

" You've been unhappy — ^to-day ? " she asked. 

"Oh," he sighed, "unhappiness isn't worth talking 
about. I've been a dozen things much worse than that." 

" But if you went away, somewhere else, in England, 
or abroad, where you could take care of yourself, and 
get well," she pleaded, " don't you think you could — ^you 
could " 
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Forget all about you ? " he smiled. 

No," she said very seriously, " I don't want you to 
do that ; but — but only to remember what wouldn't hurt 
you?" 

"Just remember that there's a pretty woman some- 
where in Wales ? " he suggested. 

Don't ! " she protested. 

What I shall remember is," he said, " that I want 
you ; and, till I forget that, I feel I can't be trusted to 
keep out of your way while I'm anywhere near enough 
to come back into it." 

" But surely, surely," she urged, " you needn't go six 
thousand miles off." 

" Oh, it isn't the distance," he said grimly, " it's be- 
cause there I shall be under orders. I shall be tied to 
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a duty and unable to stir. I couldn't count on distance 
or common sense or even on common honesty to keep 
me from you. That's a fairly pitiable confession, but 
you may as well hear it. I can't be trusted with my own 
honour. I need a keeper, like a lunatic or a wild beast." 

If there was any triumph for her in that avowal she 
did not feel it She turned her face away from him 
hopelessly, tired out, and to no purpose, by the day's long 
pretence, disheartened utterly by his tone of dull, resigned 
determination. That, she felt, it was no use to fight, even 
had she the strength for it, and for some moments she 
had not the strength even to rise. 

And so nothing more had been spoken, when at last 
she got up and held out her hand to him. 

"Will you forgive my saying good night so early? 
Last night seems such a long time ago." 

" Rose," he questioned, with her hand in his, *' can't 
you understand ? " 

" Oh, yes," she sighed, with a droop of her shoulders, 
" a woman does. She knows in her heart she isn't worth 
it ; she can't count against the world." She put out her 
other hand to him. "I hope God will give it you. 
Good night, my dear, my dear ! " 
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CHAPTER VII 

DAVENANT had hoped to announce on the morrow 
his early departure, but the required authority 
did not reach him till the day after, and then only from 
his having been able through a friend at headquarters 
to elude the intricacies of red tape, the knots of which 
always seem primarily designed for the discouragement 
of all patriotic exuberance. 

Rose saw the official envelope, and, divining the wish, 
contrived a moment for him in the library with St. Osyth 
alone. 

The old man heard him with tightening lips which 
suddenly snapped open, as his kinsman ended, to ask: 
" What's the matter? Have you quarrelled with Rose? " 

"What has Lady St. Osyth to do with it?" said 
Davenant patiently. 

" That's what Fd like to know," exclaimed the other. 
" Hasn't a woman always somethin' to do with it when 
a man makes a fool of himself in a hurry? Are you in 
love with her?" 

J' If you can't believe me — " began Davenant ; but St. 
Osyth, paying no heed to him, crossed the room, flung 
the door open, and was shouting his wife's name down 
the hall. 
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He stood there till she came, pushing her into the 
room in front of him like a naughty child. 

" What do you know of all this ? " he demanded, 
while the slam of the door still resounded behind him. 
" This young fool says he's goin' back to South Africa ! " 

" Yes," said Rose, " so he told me." 

" Perhaps you put it into his head ? " 

" ' Go where glory waits you ' — ^that sort of thing?" 
she smiled. 

" Well, where wouldn't a woman send a man to get 
glory or money for her? " 

"But it wouldn't be for me^ would it?" she asked 
mildly. 

" Humph ! " he grunted, " how should I know ? Per- 
haps you've fallen in love with him ? " 

" Nothing likelier," she said, facing him with an 
amused wonder in her quiet eyes. "But would that 
make me want to see the last of him ? " 

" Might make him want to see the last of you** 
sneered her husband. 

"Of course! Poor man! that didn't occur to me. 
But surely he wouldn't have to go so far for safety ? " 

The point struck the old man as reasonable. He 
looked doubtfully from one to the other. 

" Well, then, why's he goin' ? Has he fallen in love 
with you ? " 

" Oh, wouldn't that work the other way ? " she smiled. 

" Don't know that it would with Owen," sniffed St. 
Osyth, his wrath damped by her easy parries. " He'd 
sooner be run after than away with, any day.' 
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Oh, he mustn't count on that," she returned gravely. 
He needn't count on anythin' if he's goin' to chuck 
us like this," exclaimed her husband, flaring up again. 
" If he don't think the place worth puttin' himself out 
about, he'll find the place won't put itself out about him. 
Not so far as I can help it, and that's a matter of some 
thousands a year. So if you don't want to be rid of 
him—" 

" My dear," Rose interposed pacifically, " does one 
ever want to be rid of any one — ^in Tregarth." 

"If you don't want to be rid of him," he re- 
peated, frowning, "and he's no reason for wishin' to 
get quit of you, I'll know that he's goin' just to make 
things as damned unpleasant and perverse as he can 
for me, and I'll let him know now that, if he don't 
see his way to stayin' here for th% present and takin' 
an interest in the place, I'll do my best to make things 
even a bit more damned perverse and unpleasant for 
him when he comes into it. So, if you're well in- 
clined to him, you'd better stay and talk him out of his 
temper." 

With that he stumped to the door, swung it open and 
banged it behind him, leaving Rose by the table looking 
across at Davenant, who had leaned, silent and motion- 
less, against the mantelpiece all the while. She was 
wearing a dress and cap of white doth, and seemed such 
a mere girl, as she dropped into a deep chair, with the 
small brown feet and ankles crossed below the short 
white skirt, and a soft anxiety turning out the light pre- 
tence from her face as she looked up at him, that Dave- 
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nant for the first time felt a sharper pang for her than for 
himself. 

** I'm very sorry," he said gently, his figure respect- 
fully erect, " but it was no good speaking, it would only 
have made him wordier. We had to have it over, and 
I couldn't help. But you were wonderful, dear; you 
didn't need me. But it will be worse for you now." 

"Yes," she agreed quietly, "when you go. He'll 
never believe I've not had a hand in it." 

"We must try and manage something," he sai3 
thoughtfully. " I might get some one to send you on the 
rumour that I've gone back to South Africa after some 
woman. He'd believe that." 

She smiled back at him faintly. 

" He'd hate you the more for it." 

" Oh," he answered, " that doesn't matter." 

" What did he mean by making things unpleasant for 
you when you came into the place ? " she asked. 

" Leaving what he can away from me, I suppose." 

"Is that much?" 

" His mother's fortune, about three thousand a year, 
and anything he may have made himself." 

" He's made a good deal," she asserted. 

" Yes," said Davenant, " I believe he has. He's quite 
clever in that way." 

" And will the loss of it make living difficult for you 
here ? " she questioned. 

"Possibly," he admitted. "I don't know what he 
gets from Tregarth." 

And I shall have cost you all that," she said sadly. 
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" Please," he smiled, " don't make me out too poor 
a thing. Let me think I've had a hand in it." 

" Not much," she murmured. " You'd never, never 
have done anything but for me." 

" I should have met you here, in any case," he said 
gravely. " I should have loved you just the same, here, 
anywhere, wherever we might have met. All you did, 
you see, was to put on the clock; and if, without that, 
things might have ended differently. Heaven only knows, 
but they might have ended worse." 
Worse ! " she exclaimed. 

Yes, worse," he repeated. "Because whatever we 
may have to pay, the world can't take a hand now at 
sticking on the price. It can make things no harder by 
pretending to despise you." 

" I wish it could," she sighed. 

" Ah, no, no, no ! " he murmured, with a deep drawn 
breath. "The man's a fool who pays no heed to the 
world's love or hate, and he's worse than a fool who lets 
1 woman share the risk with him." 

But she shook her head against his wisdom. 

" A woman's braver than a man," she said. 

Looking down at that slight white figure, that seemed 
;o slim and frail in the big chair, with the small tightly 
;hod feet below the girlish skirt, the light little hands 
hat lay idly in its lap, the small fine head with its heavy 
)urden of beauty, Davenant found himself wondering 
f she were not right. He knew that he would not in 
my case have let her run the risk of social obloquy, but 
le was far from sure whether, had the risk been his only, 
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he would have cared to face it. Whereas she — ^yes, she 
was able, in that great hour at any rate, to think the 
world well lost for him. One could call that the supreme 
folly of ignorance, but might it not be equally the su- 
preme daring of love? 

And she had it; and he had it not. 

" Yes," he said to her slowly and humbly, " I believe 
she is." 

She paid for his confession with a dim smile which 
seemed somehow to have hovered wittingly above his 
doubtful mind, and so for some moments they remained 
looking searchingly at each other. Looking over the 
barrier which had been broken down between them, 
and yet over something palpable and dividing which 
was still there, which even, perhaps, had come there 
instead of it. 

And it was, curiously enough, in those moments, void 
as they were of passion, that Davenant was most danger- 
ously near the folly he had deplored ; but it was the girl, 
not the woman, who had got past his guard. Lying 
there, with sunk shoulders, her lithe slightness bent to 
the curve of the chair, there seemed scarcely more than 
a child's weight in the limp outline of her limbs, and only 
the shy promise of womanhood in her drooping bosom. 
And she was so young, indeed, that the plain white she 
wore, with the kindness that white keeps for youth and 
age, only made her look the younger; the short white 
skirt which did but accent her childishness, seeming to 
offer its innocent freshness the more appealingly to his 
protection, and to reveal, as some irrecoverable opportu- 
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nity, the strangeness, the keen sweetness, the soft wonder 
of its opening hour. 

When he could look at her no more, he turned and, 
laying his arms upon the mantelshelf, buried his face in 
them, and so fought out the hardest phase, for him, in 
the whole struggle; since for the moment he was past 
all worldly wisdom, forgetful of his own career, assailed 
by the cl^im her love seemed to have the right to make, 
wnmg by a fierce craving for her childish loveliness, 
which seemed younger and lovelier to his closed eyes, and 
helped to a sound decision only by his real deep desire to 
do the best for her he could. 

Rose, watching almost with bewilderment this be- 
trayal of his feelings, and not guessing, even remotely, in 
what sense she was its cause, was yet sympathetically 
apprehensive that on his decision was depending the set- 
tlement of her fate. 

Yet she did not stir. Something in her, proud and 
fine, would not let the least reminder of her presence 
appeal to his senses in that irresolute hour. 

And when, with no visible clue from his bent shoul- 
ders, but by that same subtlety, she understood that the 
fight had gone Against her, and that he would stand by 
his old purpose, she went over to him, drew, with an arm 
about his neck, his averted head towards her, and gently 
and shyly kissed his cheek. 

He turned to her the saddest face she had ever seen, 
but without the least shadow of indecision. 

She read it at once, and read, too, his certainty of her 
understanding. 
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" You are going? " she asked simply, 

" Yes," he nodded, " to-morrow ; by the early t 

*' Good-bye, then," she said. " My dearest, I ra 

see you again." 

He took her face in his hands and kissed her n 

" You will see me again," he answered. 

But she knew he was thinking of the f uture, 

far away. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DAVENANT found the Medical Board not more 
difficult to satisfy than he had expected. The 
president had mended his broken bones when he was 
learning polo and the cavalry drill in about equal propor- 
tions at Canterbury, and had a great many questions to 
ask about South Africa which only a fighting man just 
home could answer. 

Davenant, realising at once that typhoid and the new 
Pretorian hospital were of much greater interest to the 
examiners than his own ailments, treated these as merely 
accounting for his presence among them, and was re- 
warded for his discrimination by their undivided atten- 
tion to everything but himself. 

" Well, well," exclaimed the president, who was a 
keen soldier, too, and could show ribands, queer ones 
some of them, against most men in the service; "we 
ought to be out there, that's certain, instead of wasting 
our time here passing healthy young beggars like you. 
Wounds all right, eh?" 

" All but," said Davenant 

"Any fever?" 

" Just now and then." 

" When youVe been doing something youVe no busi- 
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ness to, eh? Nothing very tasty in South Africa, was 
there ? " 

" I didn't see it if there was," said Davenant mildly, 
accepting the innuendo. The other laid a hand on Dave- 
nant's wrist, and lifted a big medical chronometer from 
his pocket ; but, thanks to a dose of " pulse mixture " by 
a helpful chemist before the interview, Davenant's arter- 
ies told no tales, or, to judge from the doctor's puzzled 
expression, told them all wrong. 

"Always as slow as that?" he asked, looking up 
doubtfully. 

" I haven't an idea," replied Davenant, enjoying the 
luxury of a wholly honest answer, never having felt a 
pulse in his life. 

And so with a few more eludible inquiries, and in- 
junctions to feed himself up, and get as fit as possible 
before starting, Davenant was passed for duty, and made 
his way next day to the War Office with what he tried 
to persuade himself was a lighter heart, and with cer- 
tainly a poorer opinion of the medical profession ; a judg- 
ment that would have been modified had he heard the 
remarks that accompanied his withdrawal from a silent 
but hard-mouthed member of the Board, and the presi- 
dent's comments on human nature as one had to deal 
with it in mad young soldiers who were anxious to be 
killed, and on the general disinclination of wealthy and 
idle England to take any share that could plausibly be 
shirked in the inglorious and unchronicled fag-end of 
the fighting. 

At the War Office he was led unexpectedly into the 
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presence of one of its chief administrators, whose gal- 
loper during manoeuvres he had once been, and by whom 
he had never expected to be remembered. 

The great man had a good many questions to ask 
of which Davenant realised th?it it would be wise policy 
to ignore the implication, and to furnish, with seeming 
innocence, the facts his senior obviously wanted but for 
which he did not like to ask. It was, discreetly, part of 
the sad game of "crabbing," which is, even at what 
should be its most loyal moments, the shame and the un- 
doing of the British army; and Davenant was loath to 
find himself even thus mildly lending his small bucket 
to the display of truth which might have been left more 
rharitably and even profitably at the bottom of the well. 

But he knew his hearer to be of the humourous, not 
Df the envious, breed — a very tolerant and astute old 
gentleman, who buried all tales that were to the detri- 
nent of his rivals, and passed on nothing that was not 
nore comic than unkind. 

"So you're going back?" he asked, concluding an 
nquiry into Davenant's affairs. "How long have you 
)een home?" 

Davenant stretched his five days into a week, but even 
hat opened the older man's eyes. 

" What leave did they give you ? " he asked. 

Davenant told him. The eyes opened wider. 

" How many wounds was it? " 

Davenant confessed to four. 

"Fine climate, England! A week of it, eh? And 
low you're fit again? " 
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Davenant paraded the authority of his Board. The 
lids over the eyes that were watching him drew closer 
together. 

" That wasn't quite what I was asking, was it? " 

Davenant looked at him doubtfully. 

"I hope to be all right when I land, sir," he said. 

The general nodded; his eyelids narrowed to mere 
slits. 

" Is it quite incurable ? " he asked gravely. 

" Quite, sir/' Davenant replied. 

It was convenient, if disconcerting, to be so easily 
understood. 

"There's a man wanted temporarily at Constanti- 
nople," suggested the general. "Rather interesting 
place, if you haven't been there; some shooting still to 
be had, I believe, on the other side. How would that 
suit you for a few months ? " 

" I'd sooner go straight back to work, sir," Dave- 
nant answered. 

" I see, I see," smiled the other. " Must be slaughter. 
Well, look here," he continued, after looking thought- 
fully across the room. " How would you like a billet in 
this expedition to Madobaland? Local Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, and perhaps the command of a column. South Af- 
rica's becoming a mere man hunt, and the bottom may 
drop out of it any day, whereas every good man is bound 
to get something out of this show, and it will last a year 
or more. What do you say ? Will you think it over ? " 

But Davenant had thought quicker than the other had 
spoken. 
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" Thank you very much, sir," he said ; " I could ask 
nothing better." 

"Well," smiled the older man again, "it's about 
as hot as Hell, the water's apparently either mud, worms, 
or Epsom salts, and if the Madoba-man misses you 
you're probably snapped up by a lion." 

" That's what I was thinking, sir," replied Davenant 
cheerfully; "if one misses the Madoba-man one will 
probably bag a lion." 

The prospect did cheer him, there needed to be no 
make believe of that. A campaign in one of the best of 
big game countries seemed to combine in one happy 
handful all the allurements of a soldier's life. And he 
would be at work again at once: at work in more than 
anticipation on the morrow, with books and maps and all 
the preliminary and absorbing purchases of a campaign ; 
learning the latest ingenuities of manufacture for pack- 
ing the unexpected into the incredible, and making the 
combination weigh less than either. 

As he waited in that bare room while the General 
was writing a couple of notes for him, his mind was al- 
ready occupied in recalling the dexterities in other men's 
oudits which he had planned on the first opportunity to 
include in his own ; the dodges for circumventing weight 
and bulk which offer you all the conveniences of a mod- 
em hotel in a parcel to be packed in a mule's nosebag. 
The tricky aluminium cooking kit that seems wasted on 
anyitiing less than a six-course dinner, and disappears 
round your water bottle without altering its size; the 
valise in which, for all its delusive promise of protection 
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from wind and weather, you will taste once more the 
thick, rich sleep of childhood, and the bed which looks, 
when folded, in exchange for your guineas, but little 
bulkier than an umbrella. The collapsing buckets and 
lanterns, bason and bath; even the tinned and dried 
foods, selected with such sedulous deliberation, the very 
thought of which deprives you now of appetite, but which 
will furnish in the wilderness a repast for the gods. 

But behind the pleasure of his preparations was the 
hope that, absorbed in their urgency and diversion, he 
might begin already to forget. 

The General's voice recalled him to mundane* remem- 
brance, handing him the notes which he was to take 
round at once to the Foreign Office ; but the absorption 
proved unequal to all he had to require of it, and, a week 
later, while he was still awaiting the despatches he was to 
carry to the leader of his expedition, the hopes he had 
been cherishing were completely dispersed by a note 
which reached him from Rose St. Osyth. 

It asked him to meet her the same evening, after din- 
ner, at a friend's house, a friend whom by chance she had 
discovered to be known to them both. 

It said nothing of her purpose; but the hour, the 
place, with its air of secrecy, above all, her presence in 
London moved him with misgivings. 

Yet not for a moment did it occur to him to decline 
her request. It was even a pleasure to feel that she had 
written with the completest certainty that no considera- 
tions of wisdom, pain, or prudence would overrule his 
obligation to do her bidding. 
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He felt that it was in proof of her faith that she 
had told him nothing but her wish to see him, and he 
felt, too, that it was in proof of his that he broke oflF an 
engagement — ^he was careful not to leave a moment un- 
occupied — ^and presented himself in Grosvenor Street at 
the appointed hour. 

She was waiting for him alone in a big gilded room 
with an effect of regal stupidity in its pretentious dis- 
comfort, which made, as Davenant felt, with something 
like dismay, the very setting for the woman who stood 
there to meet him. For she was robed — ^there was no 
other word for it — ^in old rose and gold, a soft splendour 
of colour, quietly superb; and above it she carried her 
fair shoulders and the small flame-crowned head, as no 
queen that he had ever seen had known how to hold 
them. 

She stood looking curiously into his eyes as he came 
forward, a vision of womanhood that hunted from his 
mind, like shy waiting maids, the dear remembrance of 
her girlish whiteness and her dryad green. 

That light, slight, childish figure, drooping to the 
shape of the great chair, which had haunted his days and 
his dreams for the past week, seemed obliterated by this 
splendid creature, with her sovereign bearing and her 
proud breasts. Yet his mind clung to the other memory ; 
he felt dispossessed of the child he had loved by this 
woman who was almost a stranger. 

Perhaps it was to convey some hint of this strange- 
ness that he lifted the hand she extended to his lips. 
She looked down, smiling, as he raised his head. 
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That wasn't why I sent for you," she said gravely. 
That I should have, ever after, to think of you as 
a queen? " he murmured. " Was it for something more 
important ? " 

" Ah," she sighed, " what woman would wish to be 
a queen to any one for whom she might be so much 
dearer ? sweeter ! Yes, it was for something more impor- 
tant. St. Osyth is in town." 

" In town ! " he exclaimed, knowing what such a 
journey meant to his cousin. 

He's come up to alter his will," she added. 
Couldn't he do that at Tregarth ? " asked Davenant 
lightly. 

" He wanted to get the best opinion. He's going to 
cut you out of everything he can possibly leave away 
from you. And the Cardiff man couldn't say how much 
that was. That's why he came up. He hasn't made such a 
journey for ages. He's simply mad with you, he talks 
of nothing else, and he would stop at nothing he could 
do to harm you." 

" How very unseemly at his age," smiled the other. 

" Oh, don't talk like that ! " she exclaimed dis- 
tractedly. " Think what it must mean to me who've been 
the cause of it. Won't you for my sake do something to 
put it all right again ? " 

"To put it all right again?" he repeated incredu- 
lously. " Does your majesty realise what that would 
mean ? " 

She put a hand pleadingly on his arm. 

" Owen, please ! " she said. " Don't jest like that. 
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I can't. It makes me too utterly miserable and ashamed. 
Of course, you can't do what he asks — ^about marrying 
and all that — ^but you could pretend to give in to him; 
you might come back to Tregarth. Owen, wouldn't you 
do something for me?" 

" I thought we'd settled all that down there ? " he 
answered. 

" Yes," she breathed quickly, " we had ; I had. In- 
deed and indeed I never meant to speak of it to you 
again. But now — now, it's diflferent." 

"Different?" he queried. 
Yes," she said; then stopped and looked at him. 
Mightn't it be ? " she asked. 

Of course there's been a whole long week for things 
to happen in," he smiled. 

"Yes," she said quietly, "and sometimes a great 
deal happens for a woman in less than a whole long 
week." 

But his mind was fixed in the belief that she had 
merely summoned him to make one last appeal to his 
weakness, and the eyes that he showed to her were as 
empty as a sense of duty could contrive of all alacrity 
and comprehension. He was, indeed, far less concerned 
about his own losses than that she should take her share 
in them so deeply to heart, and thought to make her con- 
science easier by showing a complete indiflference to what 
had befallen him, never suspecting that the indifference 
might seem to extend to her. ^ 

"And what's the old man going to do with his 
money ? " he asked lightly. 
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" He's going to leave it to me," she said. 

" Why, that's capital ! " he exclaimed. 

" It's hateful ! " she cried. " He's doing things that 
will prevent me ever giving it back to you." 

" I'm very much obliged to him," he laughed. " The 
danger was, with his fondness for it, that he'd leave 
everything to Tregarth. This division is really a piece 
of good luck for both of us." 

" Division ! " she cried. " How do you — how can 
you — " She broke off, her shy confidence searching his 
face for encouragement in vain, while he smiled back 
at both their troubles with a sort of unrelenting benig- 
nity ; which, however pretty it might be in a man as an 
expression of his indifference to fortune, was a hopeless 
hindrance to a woman's timorous appeal. 

" Suppose," she began again ; " suppose — " but in 
the face of that smile, so crushingly calm and kind and 
brave, she could get no further. " Can't you suppose 
anything that might make my having your money spe- 
cially dreadful and unfair?" 

But he could suppose nothing. He shook his head 
with the same provoking serenity, all his senses hypno- 
tised by the effort to keep his thoughts fixed on the shin- 
ing and unprofitable path of " the straight thing ! " He 
meant to do that, cost what it might ; and the only chance 
of doing it lay in his resolution remaining undistracted 
by her beauty, and by all that her beauty seemed anxious 
to say. So that, even when, with an exquisite movement, 
she put her face in front of him, and looked with eyes 
dark and wonderful as star-lit water into his, he still 
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saw nothing but that disturbing loveliness with which 
he must for its own sake have nothing more to do. 

She turned from him in despair, turned her back on 
him, and stood with her elbows on the high white man- 
telpiece and her fingers clasped about the chestnut coils 
of her hair, straight and slim, with a gleam of gold at 
her waist and shoulders, above the long sweep of her 
rose-red skirts. 

She might have oflFered him that lovely vision, as 
more persuasive than any argument, had not her beauty 
proved already so poor an accomplice; and, when she 
faced him again, her eyes were gray and luminous, with 
no deeps of meaning, and there was only a claim for com- 
mon justice in the frank appeal. 

" Owen," she said, " I won't be made rich by doing 
you an injury. Can't you see how brutal it would be 
to let such a thing happen, to make me feel like some 
horrid adventuress that gets money out of love? Even 
if you're angry with me for making love to you, you can't 
wish to hurt me back like this. Surely I'm punished 
enough by losing you, without having added to it all 
that you must lose through me? " 

" Yes, dear, I see," he said gently ; '* but what can I 
do ? I'm leaving England to-morrow." 

She looked straight at him, the entreaty fading off 
her face, and something fixed and frightened coming 
behind it. But her voice was quite quiet and controlled. 

" For South Africa? " she asked. 

He told her where he was going and how the change 
had come about. 
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" Isn't it an awful climate ? " she asked faintly. 

"Oh, no," he assured her cheerfully; "hot, a bit, 
and — dusty, I suppose, but — ^not a bad climate, as cli- 
mates go." 

She looked at him with dull unbelief. It was useless, 
she knew, to plead, and she would have been too proud 
for his honour to try to stop him. But it was utter mis- 
ery that seemed to dry the speech off her tongue* She 
held out her hand to him and he lifted it again to his 
lips. 

" Please go ! " she whispered. " I'll write to you. 
Yes, go ! " she urged hoarsely, alarmed by an overpow- 
ering weakness, as he stood irresolute before her with 
a look of commiseration for her white face. 

When he glanced back from the door, she had 
dropped into a small gilt seat by the table, and was star- 
ing after him with hard unheeding eyes. 

But they said nothing to detain him; they seemed 
rather to thrust him forth, so that he did not see them 
close, and the flame-crowned head fall in utter despair 
to her white arms upon the table, nor hear in her throat 
the choking sorrow that would not soften into tears. 
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CHAPTER I 

THERE may be hotter places in the world than the 
Gawan desert^ but, as those can affirm who have 
sampled it in late July, with the karif blowing, there can 
be none less comfortable nor more discouraging. 

It is a vast, raised, almost waterless wilderness of 
broken rock and sand, burnt brown grass, and bush, mur- 
derously thorny, with here and there open miles of sheer 
dusty desert, rust red and yellow, off which the heat 
flares as from some uncovered vent of Hell, but with, 
for the most part, the view always bounded to a few 
hundred yards by the scarce perceptible undulations of 
the surface, the flat matted jungle of impenetrable mi- 
mosa, or the gray durr grass higher than a man's head. 

The sun, coming above the horizon, startles this dull, 
dry world with a sudden slap of heat which makes the 
parched mimosa quiver, and for twelve hours its beams 
pour down from a brass-coloured sky, pricking the skin 
exposed to it as with a shower of golden-hot needles, and 
the glare more intolerable still strikes viciously up, under 
the helmet, from the scorching sand. 

The monotonous tints of brown, umber, olive, and 
gray are dyed yellow by that deadly radiance, and the 
whole desert trembles with the heat till the eye sickens of 
its bleared and ceaseless vibration. 
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It was an hour after noon^ and the camp at Assa was 
still cowering behind a parapet of bales and cases from 
the fury of the karif. It was a queer-looking camp, 
roughly octagonal in shape, inclosed by a zeriba of billeil 
and khansa, a dense entanglement of thorn, some five feet 
high and fifteen in thickness, reinforced and kept in place 
against the tearing wind by an inner embankment of 
boulders laboriously piled. Along the southwestern face 
of the camp a loop-holed wall of stor6 and ammunition 
cases, bales of dates, bags of rice, kegs of ghi, and 
slabs of compressed forage had been raised to twice the 
height of the zeriba to afford shelter, during its daily 
fourteen hours of torment, from the sand-laden karif 
which tore at all that dared to withstand it like a riot 
of devils, howling against the edge of the parapet and 
shrieking through the thorns. 

During the hours of darkness, from midnight when 
it began, it was like some blind incomprehensible black- 
ness of anger, sweeping all things aside, sleep among 
them, in its dreadful pursuit. But when the sun rose, 
and into the wind's raging fury came the suffocating 
desert vapours, each charged with a changing exaspera- 
tion of heat, scalding the nostrils that tried to breathe 
them, forcing grit between the clenched teeth, and burn- 
ing sand into the cracks of raw peeled faces — ^then the 
wind seemed possessed of a perverse and human cru- 
elty which bred in those it buffeted a resentful human 
hate. 

During its worst hours, not a tent could be left stand- 
ing, even the native gurgis were carried away. Bivouac 
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blanket shelters, pitched under the lee of the parapet, of- 
fered a slight protection for the officers ; the men of the 
King's African Rifles, squatting close to the wall and 
close to one another, made a gay stretch of colour on 
either side of them; the native levies, their white tobes 
over their heads, lying wherever the piled boulders rose 
high enough to break the wind. On the further side of 
the camp knelt the pack camels, their tails to the wind, 
the sand heaped against their hind quarters, their throats 
gurgling with imprecations, uncouth mud-coloured 
mounds of flesh, ranged in long rows, from which now 
and again a tail whisked or a head was resentfully lifted. 
At either end of the camels were groups of the small 
ponies, white and yellowish white and brownish yellow, 
quick queer little beasts, that could live on dried thorns 
and the smell of water, and took with a curious unequi- 
nine philosophy the leanest of lean living and the rough 
of the wind. 

They stood with their noses together, and, when the 
long tails which had been flying over their quarters 
drooped for an instant, they looked knowingly, with 
scarcely a movement of their muzzles, out of the south- 
west angles of their eyes. 

A figure in khaki, stretched under one of the blankets, 
noted also that brief lull in the wind, turned his wrist 
over to reveal his watch, then propped himself upon an 
elbow and looked out across the zeriba at a camel thorn 
which had straightened itself after fourteen hours of 
humiliation. It was bent again at once, but the howl of 
the wind along the edge of the parapet was perceptibly 
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lower, its uproar ceased to daunt the hearing with the 
deafening screech of steam, there were fainter blows in 
its furious bludgeoning, as of a giant growing weaker 
with loss of blood ; the camel thorn lifted its head again, 
a clear lull came, in which a pony's whinny sounded with 
the strangest effect to ears which had heard nothing but 
the voice of the wind for fourteen hours. The clamour 
of it roared out again, but with a broken despairing vio- 
lence ; then, of a sudden, it ceased altogether. 

At its ceasing the camp burst into life. A dark swarm 
of natives sprang up from beneath the white tobes, the 
gay African uniforms spread hither and thither, dun- 
coloured peaked tents came like mushrooms into being 
out of the ground, the flag of England was run up the 
staff, and flung out its folds to the last gust of the karif. 

A small group of officers formed from beneath the 
shelter of the parapet along the foot of which a selvage 
of deep purple shadow was beginning to fall. 

There were only four of them, and one of these was 
an Italian, Count Silvestro Caravazzi, a man of the most 
careless courage and warm gaiety of heart, who was 
representing with the expedition the contingent interests 
of his own government, and whose exaggerated appre- 
ciation of every sort of fortune made him an excellent 
antidote to British indifference to them all. 

Of the others, one was Owen Davenant, now a local 
Lieutenant Colonel, commanding theoretically all the ad- 
vanced posts, with Assa fort as a distributing centre, but 
really left without discretion by perpetual instructions 
from headquarters. 
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Cameron and Mostyn completed the party, boys both 
of them still, one a very capable transport officer, who 
had, as the other put it, spent the greater part of his 
service " with his sword behind his ear, and his pen 
girded to his side," in East Coast expeditions of which 
easy England, had she ever troubled to read names, 
would not have known where in her red-painted maps to 
look for them. His skin was almost copper-coloured, the 
keen clear tawny eyes were sunk in pleats of finely puck- 
ered wrinkles, the constant helmet had worn off most of 
his hair. 

In its quiet resolution his face seemed that of an old 
man who had been made young, the pompletest contrast 
to that worn-out youthfulness which seems to have been 
born old. He had a charming smile, was notably silent, 
and probably the only man in the column capable of or- 
ganising its transport and supply. Instead, he was em- 
ployed sending needless reports from the interior to the 
special service men who were upsetting on the coast with 
fidgety incompetence the schemes he had elaborated be- 
fore they were despatched from England to conduct a 
business with whose simplest elements they had never 
had to do. 

Mostyn, some two years younger in soldiering, but 
about twenty in experience, was a product of Eton, a 
big income, and an inherited position. Not a typical prod- 
uct, but a sample of what may be produced in spite of 
three such handicaps. Of capable but quite untrained 
intelligence, good-natured, good-tempered, a fine shot, a 
daring rider, an ignorant but devoted soldier, blue-eyed, 
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six foot two, with a natural capacity for losing his heart 
and winning the hearts of other people : in short, excel- 
lent raw material both for a man and a fighter, but de- 
pendent for its development, in either capacity, on some 
accidental hindrances to his good fortune. 

A very genial comradeship had sprung up between 
the two men, Cameron having a high opinion of Mos- 
tyn's soldierly qualities — which were an affair of child- 
ish ignorance in comparison with his own — and Most)m, 
who scarcely considered the other a soldier, esteeming 
him solely by the big game he had shot, which had been 
to Cameron an incidental and not very interesting 
adventure. 

They were now under the double-roofed explorer's 
tent, which, shorn of its walls, was the first thing pitched 
in camp when the karif subsided, seated upon the empty 
packing cases which served them for chairs, Mostyn fit- 
ting a sparklet into his syphon. 

" This one drink," he moralised, holding the bottle 
appreciatively at arm's length before him, " almost seems 
to make up for the damned beastliness of all the rest of 
the day." Cameron rose and went across the tent to fill 
his bottle from a canvas water-bag which hung on the 
shady side of it. "Ah, Cameron, what would we do 
without your cooler? " 

" Soon get used to warm water," said the Scotchman 
shortly, turning the wooden tap. 

"YouVe no poetry in you, Cameron," sighed the 
other, screwing home the head of the syphon and listen- 
ing with relish to the escaping gas. " It isn't only that 
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this is the first drink in the day that hasn't sand in it, 
but because it gets its delightful luke-coolness out of the 
yindictiveness of that blasted karif. Now, if you had any 
poetry — 
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" There'd probably be no cooler to be poetic about," 
retorted Cameron, who, with none of Mostyn's delibera- 
tion, had crushed his sparklet and was already pouring 
the bubbling water into his glass. " Where are yours 
and the Colonel's ? " 

" As I've already explained to you," replied the other, 
with a grieved patience, " the Colonel's cooler and mine, 
as well as many other trifles we do you the honour of bor- 
rowing, ought to have been on the coast where we meant 
to purchase them." « 

" Thought Arasama would be a second Cape Town ? " 
Cameron suggested. "Hadn't you a geography?" 

" My dear Cameron," expostulated the other, " don't 
take that silly line about soldiering. Of course I hadn't 
a geography! Have I ever had a geography? If one 
can get on without that sort of thing at Eton, surely one 
ought to be able to in the army. And if a lot of blither- 
ing M.P.'s get up in the House and gas about Arasama 
as if it were the centre of the universe, why shouldn't one 
expect to be able to buy there the little odds and ends one 
may want up-country ? " 

"Well," said Cameron, "if you and the Colonel had 
been educated instead of being sent to Eton you wouldn't 
be at the mercy of blithering M.P.'s for your informa- 
tion, or have to drink warm water when I go on to 
Bir." 
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" That's just where you Radicals talk such silly rot," 
Mostyn replied. " You think youVe only got to educate 
a man more to get a better soldier, whereas you simply 
won't get a soldier at all. It's just because he doesn't 
know the geography of cheap little infernos like Assa 
that any one ever takes to soldiering. And look here, 
Cameron ! don't talk about going to Bir as if you meant 
to take the cooler with you. You couldn't, for the sake 
of your own miserable stomach, deprive your senior offi- 
cer of all the good of his drink? " 

" I don't believe the Colonel knows or cares what he's 
drinking," Cameron remarked. 

Mostyn stopped in the act of pouring out a second 
lean allowance of whisky, and looked up in surprise. 
** I say I " he exclaimed, " you've spotted it, too, and 
you'd never seen him before? You're right, he doesn't 
notice what he cats or drinks any more than a woman; 
he doesn't seem to feel how infernal this place is get- 
ting, or mind how those peddling idiots at headquarters 
treat him. Look at him now, smelling round those 
damned camels I It's a hundred and twenty in the shade, 
and every second one of those loathsome beasts will 
want carbolicking, yet there he goes, cool and cheerful, 
as if he was backing winners at Gk)odwood. Not his 
camels, either. I don't like it, Cameron, it's not natural. 
Of course, he always was a quiet sort of a chap, but not 
this numb, dumb, staring sort of quiet." 

" He's in love," said Cameron. 

" But the Colonel never shaped like that about 
women," objected the other. " Even when he liked them 
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It wasn't half as much as they liked him. And as to their 
making any odds to him! they made about as much to 
the moon." 

Cameron's comment on the situation, which would 
have had the advantage of a complete ignorance of the 
ways of women — he had not spoken to a white one for 
over five years — ^was deferred by the appearance of an 
orderly reporting the arrival of a horseman at the picket 
on the Arasama road. 

'* Bring him in," said Cameron. 

The man whom they brought in, leading the mule he 
rode was a surprise to Assa. He was dressed in a curi- 
ous yellow drill, a colour-blind perversion of khaki, wore 
an enormous white shikari hat with a vivid green lining, 
and a row of ribands across his left breast that no Eng- 
lishman had ever seen before. 

His face had the peculiar humourous imperturbability 
which covers in the American so many unsuspected quali- 
ties. The very quiet of the man had an implication of 
action, as he sat with the reins surrendered on either hand 
to his two swarthy guardians, his head slowly turning 
as he viewed the sweltering camp with an impassive eye, 
cool as an electric accumulator silently storing its driving 
force. 

Cameron went out of the tent to meet him, and the 
new-comer dismounted after a startlingly smart military 
salute, and wished him good day in an American accent 
which seemed to become acute on occasions which ap- 
peared to demand an assertion of his nationality. He 
took a packet of letters out of his holsters. 
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" I surmise these communications are for your Gen- 
eral/' he said. 

Cameron looked at their inscription. 

" We haven't a General/* he replied. " They're for 
Davenant. Did you pick them up on the Gawan ? " 

" No, sir/' said the other, " I picked them up on a 
nigger, lying pretty ftear dead beside his camel ; and sur- 
mising by the look of them that this was a case of hurry 
I brought the bills along myself, and my caravan's bring- 
ing on the nigger." 

" Many thanks," said Cameron, turning over the doc- 
uments. " Can we do anything for you ? " 

" Well, sir," replied the other slowly, " I should say 
there's very little that you can't. I'm here for the New 
York Comet:' 

Cameron's face lengthened. 

" A war correspondent? " he murmured uneasily. 

" Well," returned the journalist dryly, " that seems 
to have been the Comet's idea. But the war supply, as 
far as I've seen, doesn't appear to come up to their 
sample." 

" Have you a pass ? " Cameron inquired, at once the 
cold official in contact with the dragon of journalism. 

" Well, I should say I had," was the reply, " a very 
interesting document. I reckon there's a bit of pen-work 
by everybody that had a name he could sign in Arasama. 
Took me a week to fix them all on." He produced a 
huge green pocketbook and selected from it a document 
profusely signed. " Looks like the menoo of a festival 
dinner after it's been round the table: sort of stirs 
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holy memories." Cameron carefully examined the docu- 
ment. " And all it passes you to when you've gotten 
it, so far as I can tote it up, is the very gracious 
permission to carry and eat your own stores — if you 
can." 

" Are you Mr. Hiram Hilder ? " asked Cameron, 
looking up from the paper. 

The correspondent bowed. 

" The name seems new to these parts," he said mod- 
estly, " but it's not new to New York." 

" Won't you come in and have a drink ? " suggested 
Mostyn, who, while sharing Cameron's distrust of the 
journalist, hated to have a hand in pushing a man to any- 
thing so objectionable as self-assertion. 

" I thank you," said Hilder gravely. " The sand that 
gets under your teeth in this desert seems to call for ex- 
treme measures about every five minutes." 

Davenant appeared at that moment beyond the cam- 
els, making his daily round of the defences, and Cameron 
crossed the camp to intercept him. When the two re- 
turned to the tent, where the midday meal was being 
laid on the stained camp-table, Mostyn had already dis- 
covered, from his dry commentary on men and things, 
what good company even an American journalist 
might be. 

He presented Hilder to Davenant, who seemed to find 
nothing unusual in the arrival of a stranger in the hos- 
tile desert, hoped that he would accept the very poor 
hospitality they had to offer, thanked him for having 
brought the despatches on, and at once began to read 
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them. He sat almost silent through dinner, smiling ab- 
sently at some of Caravazzi's sallies, but evidently pay- 
ing no heed to anything that was said. 

When Hilder was capturing the hearts of his hosts 
with a case filled with fat cigars, Davenant remarked 
quietly to Cameron : " You're to take what we have of 
the K. A. R. and try to reach Ishabe by dawn to- 
morrow." 

Cameron turned sharp round. 

"Take the K. A. R.?" he exclaimed incredulously. 
" Why, you'll only have Mostyn's lot and these rotten 
Madobas to look after Assa ! " 

" I shan't have Mostyn," returned Davenant calmly. 
" You're to march out your chaps to Medir to-night," he 
said to the young cavalryman, *' to pick up a convoy." 

His two lieutenants stared at him with a mixture, a 
different mixture, of anger and contempt in their eyes. 

"And what's to happen here if you're attacked?" 
asked Mostyn testily. 

" Apparently we're not going to be attacked,'* Dave- 
nant answered. 

" Does Jennings know that Yusiif 's crowd was within 
a march of us yesterday ? " inquired Cameron. 

" It would seem so," Davenant replied. 

"Jennings is a fool," exclaimed Mostyn hotly. "I 
can't help it. Colonel," he apologised to Davenant's 
frown. " I could call him a lot more than that. If Yusiif 
gets wind of what's happening here there won't be a man 
alive in Assa by to-morrow morning." 

Davenant only looked away from the speaker out 
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across the hot camp where the little force he was so soon 
to lose was cooking its dinner. 

" You shouldn't crab a man's game till you can see 
his hand," he said. "Jennings hasn't men enough for 
his job, and he must bluff a bit somewhere." 

" He shouldn't bluff with his stores," said the A. S. C. 
man huffily. 

" No, Colonel," laughed Mostyn, digging Cameron 
in the side. " Let him play the fool with us as much as 
he pleases, but he really shouldn't risk these sacred bags 
of rice." 

" Shows his cuteness," Davenant suggested. " No 
one would expect to find Assa without a guard." 

" His cuteness ! Jennings's cuteness ! Oh, good 
Lord ! " groaned Mostyn. 

" You're to go down with Mostyn, Count, I'm sorry 
to say," continued Davenant to Caravazzi, " in case any- 
thing should happen here." 

The Count's eyes sparkled as he leaned across the 
table. 

" You have your orders, yes ? " he asked. 

" I'm afraid I have/' replied Davenant ; " they don't 
give me any option." 

The Italian gave a monstrous yawn. 

" I have te slee-py seekness," he drawled. " I cannot 
myself remove for many days. Ver* bad case. How 
then?" 

" Oh, well," smiled Davenant, " if you go sick, I can't 
run the risk of moving you. What'U you take for it — a 
rifle and fifty rounds ? " 
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The other stretched out his hand and clasped Dave- 
nant's gratefully. 

" Tank you, tank you ! " he exclaimed, as though it 
had been Davenant and not he that had lent his life. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE American had watched the scene with some 
surprise. He was as brave as any of the men 
who had spoken, but he was not acquainted with this 
g^mpy undistinguished way of being brave. He sym- 
pathised rather with the Italian's fervent handshake, 
which had evidently made Davenant feel uncomfortable, 
though he would have preferred some little touch of rhet- 
oric to supply a commemorating finish to the occasion. 
The dumb, glum disgust of the other two men on being 
ordered to leave a comrade in danger quite passed his 
patience. 

In a like situation any American worth the name 
would, in expressing the latent heroism of his nature and 
his determination to make a good end, have furnished 
with an obliterating copiousness his opinion of his supe- 
rior's deficient mentality. But the Englishman seemed 
to have the discouraging habit in a crisis of taking every- 
thing as said. He made his comments afterwards, often 
without discretion; but at the time, while his life still 

I 

hung in the balance, a simple damn was about all he ran 
to. Hilder, with the blazing, remorseless desert opened 
like the hot mouth of a beast on every side of him, felt 
himself already so identified with his hosts in this ad- 
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venture that he would have welcomed an opportunity 
to supply their vituperative deficiencies. Yet when the 
chance offered he found himself reduced by this atmos- 
phere of acquiescence almost to the same inglorious mute- 
ness as themselves. 

" You'll be able to pick up your camels on the road to 
Medir, Mr. Hilder," Davenant said to him. " Mostyn 
will be starting at four o'clock." 

" I thank you, Colonel," returned the journalist, " but 
if the proposition's up to me, I seem pretty well placed for 
a story where I am." 

" Well," said Davenant dryly, " I should have thought 
your paper would have more use for you without the 
story than for the story without you. It won't get both." 

"If you'll pard'n me for saying so," answered Hil- 
der weightily, " no American paper'd have much use for 
a man that found the place a Britisher was holdin' too 
warm for him." 

" Don't let that weigh with you," smiled the soldier. 
" We'd none of us be here if we could help it." 

" Well, sir," replied the other, with a glance at Cara- 
vazzi, " then I've kind of misunderstood the character of 
this gentleman's malady." 

"Oh, Caravazzi's a fool," said Davenant genially. 

" Well, Colonel, if that's why you offered him a gun, 
might I hope that you'll consider me the same sort of 
lunatic?" 

" Certainly," Davenant assented. " Can you shoot? " 

Could he shoot! Two of the gay ribands he was 
wearing proclaimed him equal to any marksman in the 
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United States. But he could not expect an Englishman 
to know that. Nor could he be expected to know that 
the Englishmen, two of whom were decorated for hav- 
ing looked on at a royal procession, would have pro- 
foundly despised him for wearing such a badge of sol- 
dierly proficiency on his breast. 

" Yes, sir," he said modestly, " I've done some gun- 
ning." 

" Not that it will be any use to you, I'm afraid," added 
Davenant cheerfully, " If Yusuf turns up to-night he'll 
flatten us out like a hippo on an ant-heap. Still it does 
ease one's feelings to be able to empty a magazine into 
these chaps first." 

First ! The rank simplicity of British pluck angered 
Hilder freshly. A man ought, he felt, to face death dif- 
ferently, if he could face it as indifferently as all that. 

But if his hosts took death dully, they were alert as 
even an American could desire at the mention of a paper. 
They divided the flimsy half-penny sheet which he pro- 
duced between them with the eagerness of men who for 
weeks have heard nothing of the outside world. A mail 
was in at last, of which this was the harbinger, and Dave- 
nant, whom Hilder could only think of as dying that 
night in the defence of Assa, became at once an object of 
envy, as the one who, staying there, would receive it first. 

Exiled as they were so far and for so long from Eng- 
land, it was the trivial English affairs that interested them 
most, and the other two men would intermit their im- 
mersion in the great world's doings, to listen to details of 
racing and cricket which Mostyn, who had possessed 
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himself of the sporting page, proclaimed aloud. Then 
Cameron read fragments from a service divorce case, the 
principals in which were known to all three, and Hilder 
wondered at the inconsistency of men who resented the 
handling by journalism of a war in which the whole na- 
tion was interested, yet apparently appreciated its illu- 
mination of a purely private and unwholesome matter 
which could not profitably concern half a dozen readers. 

" Hello, here's something about you, Colonel," Cam- 
eron exclaimed at the close of the narrative. " * The 
death of the Earl of St. Osyth, which occurred in Lon- 
don yesterday, raises to the peerage a very popular young 
soldier at present fighting his country's battles in Mado- 
baland. Captain Davenant, who was once well known 
as a polo player and " between the posts," will be remem- 
bered as having been so badly wounded at Rooilaagte that 
his life was despaired of. He is now commanding a col- 
umn under that able organiser. Sir William Jennings/ " 
— Mostyn groaned — " ' in one of those unnecessary wars 
in which this unfortunate country under the present belli- 
cose and incapable government seems continually to be 
engaged/ " 

" Captain Cameron and gentlemen," said Mostyn, 
raising his tin mug, " I ask you to drink, if there's any 
Assa sewage left in the cooler, to the health and pro- 
tracted existence of Lord St. Osyth. May he never for- 
feit under his new name the confidence we have so gen- 
erously extended to the old, or forget, in the exalted 
position to which the inconsiderate demise of a relative 
has so unsuitably summoned him, the humble lot of those 
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who have shared his early struggles. A fiver will be ac- 
cepted on account. Lord St. Osyth! Mr. Hilder, what 
a journalist was lost in me 1 " 

The toast was drunk with due solemnity, Dave- 
nant looking up at the standing men with a queer, quiet 
smile. 

" Now, what would really interest us," he said, with 
a glance at Hilder, " is the reply I shall make to that toast 
in the Comet" 

" Well, Colonel," replied the joumahst gravely, " this 
is a great story, just the most delicate and romantic anec- 
dote of the British aristocracy the Comet has ever 
gotten the call on. Right here in the desert, the news 
brought by an American journalist converting a British 
soldier into a peer six hours before he was timed to die 
for his country. Why, it's tragical, it's amazin'. The 
whole American people'll be just crazy to read it. You'll 
be the hero, Colonel, of everything west of the Atlantic, 
the whole population of the States will just hailg on the 
chance of your sayin' something rosy and fine." 

"Well, Mr. Hilder," said Davenant, smiling, "you 
mustn't disappoint them. I'm sure / should." 

" I thank you. I shall not reach your simple elo- 
quence. Colonel, but p'raps I shall succeed in getting 
home heavier on the American understanding." 

Davenant rose laughing, 

" I hope," he said, " you won't risk the loss to Amer- 
ica of such a document by staying to be cut up with the 
rest of us to-night." 

No, sir," replied the journalist, " I'm hoping that 
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Mr. Mostyn will do me the honour of carrying my mail 
to Medir." 

" He's too sharp for you, Colonel," Mostyn chuckled. 
" Take my advice and stick to him ; there's no better mas- 
cot than a man who's so keen on getting killed." 

At four o'clock, Cameron's Africans moved out of 
camp— the only soldiers in it worth the name — sturdy- 
legged, quick-footed, light-hearted fighters, a trifle hasty 
with the trigger, but no shirkers behind the bayonet, and 
real thumping beggars with the butt. 

They marched out in their gay kit, with grinning 
pitch-black faces, smartly set up as on parade. After 
them Mostyn's ragged, irrepressible, irresponsible scouts 
seemed scarcely worth reckoning as a military asset, 
though useful enough to cover a convoy, and clever, too, 
till it came to fighting. 

They bubbled out of the zeriba like a stream in spate, 
chattering, crowding, huddled together, belabouring their 
ponies and brandishing their rifles, like children excited 
at the chance of a game, so that Davenant turned back 
with a smile from their last salute to the deserted camp 
which could number now not fifty men for the whole of 
its defences. 

" Looks like a camp meeting that's run out of peni- 
tents," Hilder suggested, catching the commandant's rov- 
ing eye. " I presume with that lot left you'll about let 
things slide." 

But sliding was the unlikeliest military movement to 
appeal to Davenant. For the next three hours Hilder 
found himself sweating, in an inconceivable fashiod be- 
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tween a couple of " niggers," to construct an inner zone 
of defences within the zeriba from the material of which 
the parapet was composed. 

And the most curious feature of his performance was, 
as he recognised, that Davenant seemed to take no part in 
prescribing it. There were no orders issued and ac- 
cepted, as well there might have been. Davenant set the 
meagre garrison at once to work, without reference to 
the only other white men composing it. 

If he hoped for their help he showed not the least 
need of it, but he had it, as Hilder noticed, from them 
both at once, for Caravazzi had his coat off as the Amer- 
ican was unbuckling his Peake- Adams equipment. Once, 
however, that they had lent themselves to the undertak- 
ing, neither was allowed to slip the g^ip of it from his 
shoulders. Caravazzi, new to manual labour, and Hilder 
not yet recovered from the enervating Philippines, both 
dripping and exhausted under that blazing sun, took an 
easy more than once; but the sight of their leader, un- 
impressed and indefatigable, himself working harder 
than any three of his subordinates, returned them more 
inexorably to their task than any solicitation or com- 
mand. 

The dusk alone put an end to their labours, and Dave- 
nant began, with matter of course precision, to post his 
garrison while the other two men flung themselves down, 
utterly relaxed, to feel the first soothing coolness of the 
sand and numb their aching muscles with tobacco. The 
last greenish gleam of the day was fading out of the 
sky, and Venus, like some beauty dressed before her 
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hour, floated clear, alone, and splendid in the tinted hea- 
ven, while one by one the camp-fires, lit in their old posi- 
tions round the zeriba, thrust upwards, as though to taste 
the darkness, their topaz tongues of flame. 

"Well, Colonel/' exclaimed Hilder, with the satis- 
faction of hard-earned repose, ** I guess we'll give Mr. 
Yusuf a lesson if he tries to pull our tail? " 

Davenant nodded. 

" Yes," he said, " we ought to g^ass a few of them be- 
fore they wipe us out." 

" My word 1 " cried the other, *' and is it just to g^ass 
a few of them that the Count and I have been starting 
a water hole ? " 

" No," said Davenant smiling, " we've been trying to 
defend Assa, because that's what we're here for. A sol- 
dier's got to do his job however little sense there seems 
in doing it." He turned to hang up his belt on the tent 
pole. " You look a bit warm, Count." 

" Warm, my dear f rient 1 " sighed the Italian, " I 
transpire, as you say it, at all te poors." He fluttered his 
extended arms like a bird to cool them. " You tink, 
den, dis rascal will make finish of us all ? " 

" Certain to, if he comes," said Davenant cheerfully. 
" Can you work a Maxim, Mr. Hilder? " 

" Well, I should say," smiled the journalist. 

" Good man ! " returned the soldier. " There's one 
apiece for us, and as these beggars come on all ways at 
once, we ought each to get some shooting." 

He took the American across to the face he was to 
defend, as much to judge of his familiarity with the 
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weapon as to point out the gun's effective angle and the 
direction from which the real assault would come. Hil- 
der admired the judgment with which the fires lit to con- 
ceal from the enemy the shrunken perimeter of defence 
had been placed at once to illuminate and dazzle him as 
he burst through the zeriba. While Hilder, astride the 
trail, was arranging the supply of his ammunition, the 
dusk beyond the zeriba seemed peopled with weird 
shapes like the huge heads of snakes, high in the air and 
red with firelight; and he had dropped his hand to the 
hopper before he recognised the vague great forms as 
his own camels being led into camp. 

With the caravan came the recovered mail-bag, bring- 
ing confirmation to Davenant of his altered fortune in 
the shape of a letter from the family solicitor, giving an 
account of the late Earl's death from a chill contracted 
on his journey to London, and forwarding a copy of the 
will which was the object of that visit, and which be- 
queathed to his wife every penny over which he had in- 
dependent control, a matter of some three thousand a 
year, and left to Davenant nothing but the entailed rental 
of the estate. 

That, however, remarked the man of law, who was 
clearly no party to its impoverishment, should prove, on 
the spending of the late owner, amply sufficient to keep 
it up. 

Davenant smiled at the encouragement. How little 

the worthy counsellor could have guessed the satisfaction 

with which the new Lord St. Os)rth regarded his cousin's 

malice, which, conferring on Rose so comfortable a fort- 
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une, left her, hampered by no considerations of expe- 
diency, to shape her future as she pleased. 

It was the sense of her free — joyously, thrillingly 
free — ^that helped to fill for him the hours of that peril- 
ous night with such a strange and terrible intoxication. 
Here was everything come to him at once, love, position, 
riches; and in all human likelihood he would be dead 
before the dawn. During the weeks since he had left her 
he had closed every by-way in his memory that could lead 
to his cousin's wife. Now the very moment that brought 
him the right to think of her, brought the warning that 
only a night might remain to him for thought at all. 

So into the hours that still remained to him he tried 
in thought to crowd the joys of which indeed, perhaps. 
Fate meant to rob him. 

The hateful sense of having had almost within his 
grasp everything life had to offer, of seeing all its su- 
preme felicities dangled teasingly just out of his reach, 
of having simply and silently to accept a stupid and need- 
less death at the very fullest flood-tide of being — ^the irony 
of his vain good fortune, like a forced draught, drove 
his mind to undreamed-of revolutions till he appeared 
able to live in anticipation through years in an instant of 
time. Over and over he rehearsed those moments of de- 
light till there seemed nothing left in them for even real- 
ity to yield him. He felt the slow, sweet growth of in- 
timacy between himself and Rose; the fire behind the 
quiet greeting, the new allurement of her shy, cool touch, 
the wild promise in her guarded eyes. He looked down 
the years in which he should learn to know her; the 
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eager years when the secrets of her soul would still be 
evading his quest — ^wilfully, whimsically, wantonly even, 
and yet regretfully — ^behind the lovely inveigling veil 
of her body. Down other years, too, further away, when 
he had learned how much he would never learn of her, 
and she had mapped the little mysteries she could never 
probe in him, when the incitement of sentiment would 
have replaced that of sense, and her continual presence 
have come to be as some finer, tenderer mood of his own ; 
until at last their union should be rather empowered by 
exquisite encouragement than by exquisite provocation. 

Small wonder that the very lamps of heaven seemed 
to throb with the eagerness of human passion, as he sat 
at his post above the parapet overlooking the silent, 
wakeful camp, while about it, like a ghostly bivouac, the 
abandoned camp-fires crackled and flickered, fed through 
the night by a stealthy figure ; while far away, from some 
mud-hole in the desert, came the hollow reverberation 
of a lion's roaring, or the wild strange cry from some 
doomed creature of the timid herds moving furtively in 
search of food and water through the ominous stillness 
of the night. 

The stress at once upon so many of his faculties 
played such tricks with his personality that a dozen times 
during that vigil he lost touch with time and space, and 
had to struggle before regaining his hold on either. 

At midnight, the karif, striking his face and toppling 
him off his perch before he could quite recover his senses, 
brought him back abruptly to the place and the hour, 
and the exasperation of its howling violence, kept his 
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consciousness clinging to realities, like a squirrel clutch- 
ing, during a gust, the lee side of its bough. 

It was not till dawn that the enemy was expected, 
since the moments of fading darkness were those most 
favoured by Yusuf's spearmen for their attack. 

But the light spread and whitened till the sun broke 
out, blazing, above the desert, with no sign of an assail- 
ant, and Hilder waved his snowy helmet and tried to 
rend with a college yell the screaming fury of the karif. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE campaign dragged on under Jennings's foster- 
ing stupidity for nine months, the small white 
company which had first served him growing smaller as 
its dues were paid to typhoid, dysentery, malaria, and 
wild beasts; only a small quarter of those who had 
landed in July lasting, hard and lean and brown, through 
the long hot weather, the lighter rains of early win- 
ter, the parching drought from January to early April, 
into the scorching heat of the Kalil, the short interval 
of oppressive heat before the breaking of the monsoon 
in May, 

It was in that debilitating season, the most trying in 
the whole year, when the only stir in the suffocating air 
seemed a convulsive gasping for breath, that Yustif Adan 
asked for terms, and Jennings sent up poor Montagu 
from the coast to confer with him. The massacre of that 
ill-fated embassy by the Tarujjah who were in league 
with Yusiif is of too recent history to need retelling. 

Montagu had spent his last night with Davenant, 
now in command of a flying column, at Kabola, and the 
two men, who had not met for years, celebrated the 
happy occasion which was to end their unhonoured, un- 
profitable struggle with disease and climate and national 
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indifference, with which, rather than with an enemy, they 
had been so long engaged. 

It was thus to Davenant that the first news of the 
massacre was brought next evening by the sole survivor 
of the imposing escort, and it was sheer rage at the 
treacherous slaughter of his friend, and the destruction 
of all his fond hopes, that prompted, more than aught 
else, the rash action by which he won so much renown. 

Without a moment's delay or an instant's reflection 
he assembled his command, and with but two hundred 
rounds a man and three days' provision started at sun- 
set for Gumbureh, where the tragedy had taken place. 

There would have been something to say for his pre- 
cipitancy, the something that may always be said for 
a bold and swift offensive, had he possessed any ac- 
quaintance with the task to which his advance committed 
him. But he knew nothing of the enemy's numbers, nor 
even the position of Yusuf's camp; and his movement 
was necessarily too rapid to permit the attainment of in- 
formation. His only chance of success lay in an attack 
at dawn, before the enemy could possibly expect repri- 
sals; and a forced night march, with no g^ide, an indif- 
ferent map, and improvised transport, must needs allow 
fio wide a margin for accidental delays that there was 
little chance of arriving at his destination with time to 
spare for even the most partial reconnaissance. 

So, indeed, it proved. His scouts succeeded in lo- 
cating the enemy's camp, but failed to find their way back 
to the column before daybreak. 

Davenant was thus forced by the increasing light to 
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launch his attack against the first rer — ^the northern 
kraal — ^that the dawn revealed to him, unaware that it 
was oven-a mile from Yusufs main camp. 

He swung his horsemen round on both wings in a 
crescent encircling the rer, then with all his King's 
Africans — ^the only men he had who could be trusted to 
fight shoulder to shoulder — formed in double rank, fixed 
bayonets, and charged down upon it. 

The assault was entirely successful. The gurgis, 
which are portable huts of bent poles, skins and mats, 
were swept away by the moving wall of men, flung for- 
ward by the wind, the black riflemen ripping through 
them behind the steel, and spitting to the ground 
the bewildered occupants as they crawled out of the 
wreckage. 

So sudden and complete was the demolition that not 
a soul escaped for the horsemen to finish, yet so silent 
that from first to last not a shout was raised nor a shot 
fired. 

But, with the sunrise, Davenant discovered how small 
a part of his purpose had been attained. As he rejoined 
the horsemen he came in view of Yusufs encampment 
still half a mile ahead of him, concealed from the huts 
which had just been demolished by a low rise of the 
ground. The hundreds of brown gurgis pitched close 
together made it look more like a town than a camp, 
and to attack in broad daylight, with the troops at his 
command, a place that obviously numbered many thou- 
sands of defenders, should have been recognised even 
by Davenant as the act of madness it undoubtedly was. 
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A moment's reflection would probably have so re- 
vealed it, but, before wisdom could come to him, he 
caught sight of the British flag straining in the gale 
above the central gurgi, and, as if that were not incite- 
ment sufiicient, made out, amongst the dark figures com- 
mencing to move about the huts, a strutting Tarujjah 
wearing poor Montagu's tunic above his bare legs. 

The insult to his flag and to his murdered friend 
closed his mind to reason. His riflemen were too winded 
by their exertions to be used for this second attack, even 
had there been time to bring them within striking dis- 
tance of the camp before the alarm was given. 

He therefore sent back word to their commanding of- 
ficer to push forward his men as soon as possible to the 
position which the horsemen were then occupying, thence 
to cover the charge they were about to deliver, and at- 
tempt its extrication in case of failure. 

Then, after a not very successful attempt to compress 
his wild riders into something that resembled a cavalry 
formation, he led them round a dense thicket of mimosa, 
which sheltered the western side of the camp, in order 
to allow the infantry time to take up the position he had 
assigned to it, and, by delivering his charge across rather 
than from its front, to give its fire a better chance of 
checking pursuit. He hoped also, by thus choosing a 
flank on which to rally, to be able to bring what was left 
of his horsemen after the charge to assist the retirement 
of the riflemen, if they were too closely pressed. 

The rest he felt, with a final glance at his material, 
must be left to Fate, and, after a vain effort to get his 
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scouts into line on clearing the scrub, put himself in 
front, waved his sword in the old-time manner, and led 
them, a wild loose lump of yelling men, down upon the 
clustered huts from which naked figures were stream- 
ing like excited ants in every direction. 

At first the mellay which ensued went well enough 
for the assailants. The surprise was all the more effec- 
tive by not being so complete, for the Tarujjah warriors, 
instead of remaining concealed within the gurgis, were 
making a dash for the open in a state of panic. 

With trained troops very little would have been left 
of Yusuf's army, but success and failure were about 
equally fatal to the local levies. One caused them to lose 
their head, the other their heart, and either their dis- 
cipline. The instant the enemy turned his back to them 
these dashing horsemen began to get out of hand. 

Davenant raved, and even rode them down in vain. 
Bent on slaughter after their own fashion, the men paid 
no heed to him, and the charge which was to have swept 
right through the camp and exposed it, demoralised, to 
the infantry fusilade, degenerated into a score of separate 
combats which left the greater portion of the rer un- 
touched and able to organise its opposition, while the in- 
fantry was prevented by the scattered groups of horse- 
men from opening fire, and watched, helpless, the gradual 
dissipation of the cavalry attack. 

Meanwhile Yusuf had been assembling his spearmen 
at the other end of the rer, and Davenant, stopping for 
an instant to survey the struggle, heard their sing-song 
battle chant, and the curious rhythmic drumming of 
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naked feet, and knew that all was over with his disor- 
dered horsemen and probably with his entire force. 

He felt one bitter, helpless surge of anger at impend- 
ing failure and death — failure that seemed such an ex- 
asperating effect of his own foolhardihood, and death 
more hateful and more heedless still; and then he was at 
work again^ trying to beat his men off their easy prey 
to face the danger bearing down upon them. But the 
sight and the sound of the advancing wave of warriors, 
marshalled, menacing, unhurried, the slapping beat of a 
thousand right feet keeping time with the low chant, 
robbed the disordered mob of horsemen of any further 
illusions of victory. Davenant could have asked no 
sterner driving than their fears, but fear alone could 
not avail to save them, since safety might only now be 
found, whichever way they sought it, by hewing their 
way out, surrounded as they were by enemies ; and Dav- 
enant's task was to shepherd their impulse towards it in a 
common direction. But even that effort was put beyond 
his power the instant the advancing surge of spearmen 
broke like a torrent of black water, leaping, stabbing, 
screaming, against his horsemen's incoherent front. 

The last semblance to a formation collapsed entirely, 
and, from the butchery which followed, it became merely 
a question of who should escape. 

On his right Davenant saw young Bingham, who had 
struggled heroically to keep his squadron in shape, 
dragged out of his saddle^, a thrown spear through his 
throat; but thereafter he had eyes only for his own 
fighting. 
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Drawing his pistol, and with sword shifted to his 
bridle hand, he dashed at full speed at the yelling group 
of men before him, swerving round it just as he was upon 
their spears, too quick for them to cast what they had 
meant to thrust with, and so swung towards the left 
where the clearer ground gave a chance to the speed and 
dodginess of his Gulf Arab. 

Twice again the swerve saved him, and then, with 
the enemy swarming on every side of him, he lay down 
upon his pony's neck with pistol at arm's stretch ahead 
of him, and went, full tilt, at the thinnest part of the 
swarm. 

He never was very certain how he fought his way 
through. Grinning black faces again and again filled 
the space in front of him behind the dull silver of long- 
pointed spears; then as the pony faltered aod, spurred, 
sprang forward, the finger on the trigger tightened, the 
pistol flung up its nose, one of the dark figures across his 
path reeled, with a hole torn out of its body ; and before 
it could reach the ground the pony's chest had crashed 
into or over it. 

At such close quarters every shot in his magazine told. 
Not one of the ten but had to be used to clear a gap for 
him, and when he got through, he found the sword in 
his right hand again, the blade of it dripping half-way 
to the hilt. 

A spear pinned his shoulders together, thrust, without 
wounding him, from one side to the other through the 
serge of his patrol, the shaft pressing against his skin; 
the top of his helmet was sheared clean away, blood was 
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trickling over both his wrists from flesh wounds on his 
arms, a red blotch was spreading about the torn cloth 
over his thigh, but he had suffered, so far as he could 
feel, no serious damage; and though his pony's white 
coat was showing blood in half a dozen places he, too, 
seemed to have come out of the fight very little the 
worse for it. 

About a score of his men had escaped from the scuffle 
ahead of him, and, looking back, he could see others drain- 
ing out of the shambles like drops from a pressed sieve. 
It was clearly impossible to do anything with the little 
beaten crowd of fugitives but use them as a nucleus on 
which the rest might rally, and even to that end they 
offered a very shaky assistance. Had the pursuit been 
pressed, it was plain that not even such support would 
have been forthcoming ; but, as the dark horde of spear- 
men came streaming out of the rer on the tail of the 
rout, the rifles of Galbraith's Africans rang out from 
their point of vantage, and bullets began to whistle de- 
tainingly across the tents. 

So unexpected a diversion at once checked the pur- 
suers. The leading spearmen halted, and, as the fusil- 
ade increased and the bullets came nearer, the wedge 
of shouting warriors which had been thrust out of the 
rer began to dissolve and sink back into its shelter, so 
that Davenant was left unharassed to draw off his men . 
and take account of his losses. Of the British officers, 
Bingham was killed, Garth mortally wounded, and Fer- 
rers, who had raised the corps, was alone untouched. 
Over two-thirds of the rank and file were missing, and 
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very few of those that remained had escaped without 
some sort of injury. 

Leaving Ferrers to bring his men round in rear of 
Galbraith, Davenant galloped straight across to his posi- 
tion, realising that on the ability of the K. A. R. to hold 
their own till nightfall depended the safety of the entire 
force. He found that the young Scotsman, alive to his 
critical situation, had already got to work with the spade, 
and it was this prompt use of the entrenching tool, com- 
bined with Yusiif's reckless contempt for it, which was 
to save the day. 

After his defeat of the cavalry charge, Yusuf with- 
drew his men beyond the range of Galbraith's fire, and 
spent a valuable and for him a fatal hour in preparing 
his attack. 

With every man in the force, even the wounded 
horsemen, digging trenches or topping them with stones, 
Davenant was able to construct a very useful zeriba be- 
fore the Tarujjah delivered their first assault. It was 
thrown with careless confidence against one face of his 
entrenchments only, and was permitted to advance within 
two hundred yards before the machine guns opened fire. 
Their stammering rain of lead would alone have sufficed 
for its discomfiture, but as the front ranks fell forward 
to the ground, like grass swept by a scythe, the men lin- 
ing the trench fired a volley, a real, old-fashioned, out- 
of-fashion volley, that smote straight through the thick 
of the crowd, leaving a wriggling horrible heap where 
the strong brown limbs had been vigorously moving. 

Half an hour elapsed before the attack was repeated, 
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and then it was made from all sides at once, and with 
much greater caution. It was repulsed, and with far 
heavier losses to the enemy, but on two sides the assault 
had been pushed within twenty yards of the trench, and 
in one place some half-dozen spearmen had actually flung 
themselves over it. 

All day, at increasing intervals, the attacks were re- 
newed, with varying stratagem, and from various direc- 
tions ; and each, as the hours went over and ammunition 
diminished, had to be granted a closer approach before 
being fired on, so that not a single bullet should go for 
naught. 

Scarcely twenty rounds a man remained an hour be- 
fore nightfall, and it was agreed that, if the enemy came 
on again, a counter-attack must be made with the bay- 
onet, a dozen rounds to be reserved for the retirement, 
which was to be attempted as soon as it was dark. 

Just before this last attack was delivered, a scout ar- 
rived, reporting the approach of a force under Cameron 
which was halted within a mile or two of the camp, un- 
certain where or how the fight was proceeding. 

Davenant had, before leaving Kabola, sent word to 
his subordinate^ who was commanding a post on the 
trade route to the north, to occupy that place with all 
the troops he could sweep together, and hold it pending 
his arrival or news of his defeat. 

Cameron, who had been unexpectedly reinforced by 
a double company of the East Essex on their way to the 
coast, and learning accidentally the unexpected dimen- 
sion of Yusuf's force, had wisely reflected that, were 
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Davenant defeated, Kabola would assuredly be wiped 
out next day, and improved on his instructions by leaving 
Kabola on one side and making a forced march of over 
thirty miles to Davenant's assistance. 

He arrived at nightfall, to find Galbraith's Africans 
returning from their sortie, gleaming with gle^ the bar- 
rels of half their Martinis plugged with flesh where the 
rifle as well as the bayonet had been driven into their op- 
ponents' bodies. 

The East Essex marched into camp with chins up, but 
dog-tired. They had marched for seven hours in the 
teeth of the dust-laden gale, and the red sand was driven 
into the stuff of their clothing and into the pores of 
their skin. They were stiff with it, as though they had 
been dipped in plaster, and their faces were caked with 
a crust of mud which had set into the lines of fatigue 
and accentuated the flaccid eyelids, the protruding cheek- 
bones, the anxious foreheads, the drawn mouths. 

They came in with a swing, marching to music far 
away in England, proud of having done what had been 
asked of them, of having come up in time to rescue com- 
rades or face death with them, in the old English manner, 
but so utterly spent that only the motion of marching 
kept them upright, and when they halted they reeled 
and leaned against each other, unable to stand with their 
feet together. 

The coal-black faces that had been all day enduring 
another sort and an even more serious sort of exhaustion, 
that vampire nerve-draining by the near presence of 
death, grinned in sympathy at the much-admired white 
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fighting men who had come so far and so fast to succour 
them. But there was no cheering, no demonstration of 
any sort. Davenant shook Cameron's hand with the 
plain " Thanks, old man," he might have used for the 
loan of a shilling, and Cameron, who had marched all 
the way with his men, slinging across his pony the belts 
and rifles of those too spent to carry them, replied with 
a "Kept your end up, eh?" which was not more emo- 
tional. 

The Essex men dropped to the ground the moment 
they were dismissed, and lay spread out like sleeping cats, 
limp and flat, about their piled arms ; and Davenant, see- 
ing their officers were also half asleep, called a council 
as soon as the darkness removed all fear of further at- 
tack, and explained his plans for the retirement^ as soon 
after midnight as the karif commenced. 

He was feeling the strain of the day's incessant fight- 
ing, and his own narrow escape in a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle. His wounds were aching and irritable, and he had 
lost just enough blood from them to distract his judg- 
ment. With his blood, too, he had lost that expectation 
of victory which goes so far to secure success. The ex- 
trication of his force seemed the best that there was left 
to hope for, and to play for safety the most that he could 
dare. He had had, of course, a night without sleep as 
well as a day's desperate fighting; his eyeballs were 
bloodshot, his eyelids swollen, his voice was little more 
than a hoarse whisper. It was not surprising that his 
determination was somewhat impaired. 

Cameron, who was only physically fatigued, pleaded 
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hard for a fresh attack in the morning. His men, he 
urged, were all youngsters, and with a few hours' sleep 
would be as fresh as ever. 

If retirement were the order, the whole camp would 
have to be roused before it was rested, and might be 
exposed to a harassing rear-guard action all the way 
to Kabola, in a thick bush which lent itself to the enemy's 
methods. 

' His arguments shook Davenant's resolve without re- 
pairing his confidence. He could still tell himself that 
the bold course was the better, but his tired mind shrank 
almost angrily from the effort of having to take it. 

He was beginning to feel unequal to come to any 
sort of a decision, and wisely suggested that they should 
all sleep till the karif began, deferring till then any set- 
tlement of a line of action. 

But while he was waiting for sleep to overpower him, 
his decision practically was made. The blessed sense of 
yielding to the strong compulsion of fatigue, of having 
to fight no longer for wakefulness and attention, soothed 
his senses, and his judgment seemed clarified and 
strengthened as by rest itself. 

He remembered how, in many a bout with the gloves, 
he had fancied himself beaten, only to find, having braced 
his muscles for a final tussle, that his opponent was in 
worse case than he. 

Just so, he recognised, though Yusuf had continued 
his attacks right up to the edge of darkness, it was pos- 
sible that the pounding he had received from his succes- 
sion of failures, a pounding conspicuously advertised by 
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the rows and heaps of his dead, might have left him with 
a morale the more disconcertingly shaken. 

Before he slept Davenant had decided on an attack 
at dawn, an attack which he detailed to Cameron in 
every particular when the karif woke them, as though 
his brain had been elaborating it while he slept. 

An hour before the first light could be expected, he 
led out all the troops which Cameron had brought, mak- 
ing, with the East Essex, a complete half circuit of the 
rer, and posting the newly arrived native levies between 
them and the zeriba, thus encompassing the enemy on 
three sides. The first appearance over the horizon of the 
sun's rim was to be the signal for the native troops in 
both positions to open fire on the rer, firing very delib- 
erately five rounds a man. As soon as Yusuf's warriors 
had realised that they were threatened from two sides at 
once, the British troops on the third side were to charge 
down from their ambush. 

The plan, as even the forgetful public need not prob- 
ably at this brief interval be reminded, was completely 
successful. Panic seized the Tarujjah at the sight of the 
long line of khaki — for Davenant had made the hazard- 
ous most of his material — ^bearing down victoriously from 
an unexpected quarter, and for an hour, dashing hither 
and thither like distracted rabbits, they paid to bullet and 
bayonet the full price of their treachery. 

Yusuf managed to escape, but he was brought in 
next morning, and, marching at once upon the Tarujjah 
capital, Davenant received there the submission of, and 
hostages from, the two Madoba tribes most concerned in 
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the rebellion, before venturing to put himself in touch 
with the telegraph, and risk the receipt of the grand- 
motherly recall which he expected and promptly received 
from the coast. 

By then, however, the worst mischief it could work 
was over, the full effect of his victory had been reaped, 
and he had tasted all the content of the conqueror dur- 
ing the three days he spent in Bombo; guarded solely, 
amid hordes of savages, by the fear he had inspired 
and the glory of his fame, and regarded by thousands 
of fascinated eyes, along with his easy, grumbling, good- 
tempered Tommies, as little different from divine. 

Yet it was only on his arrival at the coast that he 
sampled the full flavour of success, since it was there 
first that he could hear the acclamation of his own world, 
the only world that counted, on his achievement. 

The bare news of his astonishing battle had been tele- 
graphed to England, the meagre official account he had 
himself supplied being inflated for popular consumption 
by the half-penny press, one uneventful April morning, 
into an obesity of national tritmiph and congratulation, 
and Davenant found quite a posse of correspondents 
awaiting him with note-books yearning for a new thrill. 

He turned them all over to Mostyn whom he found 
at Arasama, just out of hospital; and that imaginative 
young man provided them with copy as dramatically in- 
accurate as the most magniloquent of them could desire ; 
so that the varied and flamboyant accounts of his fight 
which Davenant read later had all the novelty and in- 
terest for him of some one else's performance. 
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That amusement was, however, more tardily accorded 
him, as he had to wait a week at Arasama for the boat 
which was to carry him as far as Aden on his way home, 
deprived, meanwhile, of his mail, the mail of a month, 
which had missed him up country. 

The sense of having something indeed to wait for 
made, curiously enough, the waiting seem less long. 

He thought of little but Rose St. Osyth, and asked 
nothing better of which to think. 

He had had one letter from her, after his cousin's 
death; a very curious letter, plainly full of a woman's 
love for him, though it spoke not a word of it ; and be- 
hind that, still more elusive, a soft, strange, half-ashamed, 
half-delighted longing, which seemed at once to ask his 
pardon and to revel in the need of it. 

Davenant had sent in reply a note which said as little, 
but which told as much ; and one of the queer joys, in 
thus being kept away from her, was the certainty that 
she knew how he wanted to be with her, and that she 
wished as ardently for him herself. 

It was, he felt, past all explaining why he, who could 
pretend but little faith in the constancy of women, put 
so assured a trust in a woman he had known but for a 
week. There, however, it most tremendously, most ex- 
ultingly was: the assurance that, to the innermost still- 
ness of his faith in her, to the unstirred depths of his 
devotion, she could match him with credence for cre- 
dence, and with love for love. 

And now, though he knew well enough how ill de- 
served were his successes, and at what a bargain, as it 
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were, he had bought fame, he was at least going back 
to her with something to offer, something which others 
than she would rate far above its value, and which she 
would be proud to accept from him with himself. 

Mostyn, who, worn out with fever, his skin like 
welted parchment stretched over bone, searched the sky- 
line day by day with consuming anxiety for the smoke 
blur of an approaching steamer, or ground his teeth as 
the sweat poured off him at the mocking cloud moun- 
tains of the delayed monsoon, could make nothing of the 
tranquil smile with which so often he saw Davenant re- 
garding the empty molten menace of the sea. 

The steamer, however, arrived in the end, before the 
monsoon, and before the mail. Not long, indeed, since 
when Mostyn, Davenant, and other relics of the expedi- 
tion went on board the little tramp that lay rolling to and 
fro on the oily water above the white thunder of the surf, 
the unsteady cloud vapours were still being piled one 
above the other, high into heaven, like vast mountain fast- 
nesses, cream and gray, purple and umber, ghostly white 
and smoky copper, weirdly lit from their valley depths by 
reflected gleams of fire, and shaken by the low growling 
reverberations of the Olympian artillery, the mountain 
tops reflected in the ominous mirror of the sea, their bases 
merged in the mists that hung oppressively on the 
horizon. 

The men on the deck of the dirty little steamer looked 
back with commiseration at the sweltering shore on which 
that hell of humidity and pestilence was about to be emp- 
tied, and SO; as the anchor was being weighed, saw a 
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canoe creqjing out from the threatening darkness, and 
prevailed upon their skipper to delay departure long 
enough for a bag with their four weeks' mail to be slung 
up over the quarter, and a last farewell to be exchanged 
with the plucky cheery British agent who had charged 
himself with the duty of bringing it out to them. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WITH several days ahead of unrelieved sea travel, 
Davenant left his mail untouched till next 
morning, and then, after searching in vain for an en- 
velope from Rose, and running his eye over a fetv trivial 
epistles and half a dozen belated bills, he opened a for- 
midable document bearing his solicitor's imprint. 

After he had read it, he sat staring from his hard 
seat beneath the grimy awning over the monotonous 
leaden smoothness of the sea. The other men were sleep- 
ing, smoking, or dreaming of home, and he was left for 
an hour in undisturbed possession of the silence and his 
own thoughts. 

They were not pleasant ; indeed, their bitterness would 
have satisfied the most exacting moralist. 

The letter from the man of law which still lay in his 
hand announced the birth to Lady St. Osyth of a son 
who, as heir to his cousin, the late earl, dispossessed 
him of the title and estates to which he had already, in 
fond fancy and the estimate of the world, succeeded. 

The letters in his lap were proof of that; letters un- 
der the style which had seemed so certainly his, convey- 
ing the requests of a score of tradesmen to be favoured 
with his custom and to provide all the luxuries that his 
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new state required. And to think that they should have 
been delivered not to him, but to this baby of a fcv 
weeks, lying so unconscious of dignities, so unconscious 
of destiny, upon its mother's breast. 

A verse recurred to him, like the vibration of a note 
that had been drowned by distance, a note sounded long 
ago in the distance of his youth : " In the net which 
they hid is their own foot taken." 

He remembered the little village church with its air 
of solemn simpleness he had always valued, which went 
so well Vith the still summer evening, the plaintive even- 
ing hymns, and the struggle of the smoky country lamps 
with the sunset glory. These, and just that verse, but 
with none of the homily that was hung upon it. 

He was an ardent young poacher then, and knew what 
it meant to be taken in his own snares, and thought he 
understood all the verse could tell him without assistance 
from homilies. Yet here had come the homily after all 
these years, not a long one, and preached by a lawyer 
and not by a priest. 

The cords of the net which he had hidden had caught 
himself, and they told him, holding him there without 
hope of release, that he was still a poacher, but a poacher 
upon life, a thief in the heart's coverts, a snarer of the 
soul. 

It was a most unexpected illumination, but he just 
humbly accepted it. His mind was less concerned with 
the poetic justice of his punishment than with the posi- 
tion in which it left him. Indeed, he would have ques- 
tioned either the poetry or the justice of depriving him 
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by the same stroke and for the one offence of an income 
and of his inheritance, since he might quite reasonably 
have urged that it was his righteousness rather than his 
wrong that had cost him the three thousand a year which 
his cousin had willed away from him. 

Had he consented to remain at Tregarth, had he con- 
tinued to make love to Rose, beguiling suspicion with 
a pretended search for a mate, the animosity which 
prompted St. Osyth to alter his will would never have 
been aroused, and only the eleven thousand derived from 
the estate would have to be handed back to this little 
interloper. 

That, of course, was assuming, as Davenant over- 
looked, that his cousin would have conveniently departed 
before the interloper's appearance, whereas his departure 
seemed to have been accelerated by that journey to Lon- 
don, itself a consequence of Davenant's action. 

He remembered now, a little ruefully, with what gen- 
erous gladness he had learned from Rose that his im- 
poverishment was to be her enriching, on that last 
evening when she had begged him so earnestly and so 
uselessly to be reconciled to his cousin. 

Had she already then a suspicion, he wondered, how 
complete and unexpected that impoverishment might 
prove? Had she pleaded with him to save him from the 
obliterating consequences of the love she had offered 
him? Dreadful, indeed, it must have been to her, could 
she have foreseen, then, the price he might have to pay, 
for what, as she would have been the readiest to admit, 
was in the main her doing. 
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But if she knew, if even she suspected what might 
be in store for him, why in the name of all that was 
tender and honest did she not put it straight to him? 

He forgot, in that moment of concussion, as he was 
to forget for y^rs after it, how impossible his heroic 
manner had on that desolate evening madef such a con- 
fession, apart from her very natural reluctance needlessly 
to stir his apprehensions, since she could not, at any rate, 
have known that she was to give birth to a son. 

But as things looked, black and forbidding, to him 
then, he was not able to disintegrate these fine points of 
feeling. 

He could not even, looking back on the occasion from 
later years, separate and explain the sentiments to which 
his conduct could be referred. Probably the impulses 
from which his actions arose were a good deal inter- 
woven, and reacted rather confusingly upon each other. 

In the forefront of his feelings was undoubtedly the 
sense of being a very poor man in love with a very 
wealthy woman from whom he would obtain by mar- 
riage, not only luxury and position, but an estate on 
which, since the early days when he knew himself heir 
to it, his heart had been set. 

He was not a man likely to trouble himself much 
about the proportion or disproportion of his income to 
that of the woman he wished to marry ; he had been all 
his life indifferent to money, and to the consideration it 
could command. Yet somehow he felt a difficulty in 
asking a woman, since it would come to that, for just 
the very fortune he had hoped to offer her. And still 
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more difficult it seemed to reinstate himself in possession 
of a great demesne, after being its apparent master for 
nine months, by marrying the mother of the child who 
had supplanted him. That must have an ugly look to the 
least malicious eyes. It looked none too pretty to his 
own; and he could imagine moments in which even 
Rose's loyal vision might learn to distrust it. 

Yet, behind this sentiment, to which he could hon- 
ourably own, there was another to which he honourably 
couldn't. It proved a g^eat deal harder than he could 
have supposed to face the prospect of being installed at 
Tregarth as a sort of prince consort; to be, instead of 
the owner and controller of it all, merely Lady St. 
Osyth's husband and step-father to the young earl. 

Had he been, in this matter, just the helpless puppet 
of fate, he coiild have accepted the situation philosoph- 
ically, however keen its disappointment. The abiding 
bitterness lay in having himself so exactly and irretriev- 
ably contrived his own discomfiture. That, of course, 
was the moral of it also. But the moral of things is 
seldom in the least consolatory to those on whom the 
pointing of it falls. The fact that he was so fitted to 
serve in every particular as an " awful example " of the 
story-books — if, indeed, the story-books would have had 
anything to do with him — did obtain from him a fuller 
measure of humorous recognition than might have been 
expected from one so ruinously involved. That proved, 
at least, that, so far as there was a saving grace in hu- 
mour, he might count on the savour, but its bitter satis- 
faction proved also that he could count on little else. 
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It did not, for example, save his resentment at thtr ^ 
malice of Fate from setting towards the helpless littkr^^ 
baby who had turned him out of his home. He recogr_ 
nised that he ought, for more reasons than one, to bel 
superior to such an impression ; that he should have beeni 
able to regard the child with a peculiar tenderness, forl^ 
its mother's sake as well as for his own. But he failed P^ 
to achieve any semblance thereto. 

Perhaps the failure was assisted by the reflection that, 
even should he marry Rose, his relation to the child's 
future must always seem the more distant and exasper- 
ating the more he desired it to be intimate and assured. 
The boy would regard him with all the impatience and 
none of the affection of a son, rather as a guardian to be 
thrust aside and done with at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity; while his own feelings, however fond, must ap- 
pear no warmer than those a step-father might cherish. 

Yet, painful as such a prospect was, it only added an 
incidental rancour to the position in which he found him- 
self. It was the remembrance that he had been dispos- 
sessed of everything that he desired which hurt him 
almost past consciousness of lesser worries. 

And with the " smoke of his torment," the burning 
like weeds of his ambitions and desires, even his thoughts 
of Rose were tainted. He began to wonder if, indeed, 
what had seemed so prodigally splendid a sacrifice had 
been inspired really by sheer love for him, or if had not 
been tinged by a speculation of what the sacrifice might 
bring her. In short, he came very near regarding her as 
a woman wanting an heir, and getting one as she could. 
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He thrust the horrible conjecture out of sight at once, 
t>ut the fact that he had so to handle, even to get rid of it, 
soiled the reverence with which his every thought of her 
had been transformed. 

But, dismissing it, he remembered that craving of 
hers for motherhood which had so impressed him. Per- 
haps it was just as an implement to that end that she 
had taken him; had recklessly used him to satisfy her 
intolerable longing for a child. It was easier to forgive 
her that, yet even forgiveness seemed to set her farther 
from him, to place his very magnanimity estrangingly 
between them. 

But as he sat there with his dreary doubts and con- 
jectures, so much seemed to have come between them, 
between him and all there had been in his life before, that 
he felt himself cut off irretrievably from the old moor- 
ings, to be left with no purchase of the past that he could 
take hold of again. 

He must begin life afresh, with just his sheer soldierly 
ability, such as it was, to help him ; without money, with- 
out expectations, and, almost inevitable consequence, 
without friends. It must be India and exile for the rest 
of his service, or till, at least, he should win some lucky 
renown. But probably India to the end, and then the 
inconspicuous existence, the dissatisfied waiting for 
death, in some English watering-place of the worn-out 
Indian official. And, at the best, if Madobaland gave 
him the essential push into public favour, that continual 
struggle of the poor soldier with honours he can ill af- 
ford. Yes^ at the best, just the power to make others 
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envious, not to enjoy. And marriage, perhaps: a mar- 
riage of policy and convenience; an exchange of public 
for private embarrassment. Or even, it might be, some- 
thing better than that, with a woman who would be a 
helpmeet in the plain ways of life. But still, yes, at that 
best, too, with all the glory and the ardour and the tri- 
umph gone out of it: plain prose in place of the songs 
he had dreamed. 

An hour later Mostyn found him, pacing in anticipa- 
tion those prosy paths ahead of him, with eyes that 
stared unheeding across the impassive sea; Mostyn, re- 
freshed with a midday sleep, and with the convalescent's 
excited hilarity at the near prospect of home, and health, 
and being made much of. 

" Well, Colonel," he said, sinking on to the hard seat 
with a sigh of satisfaction, "this is good, isn't it?" 

" After Arasama," smiled Davenant. 

" My word, yes ! " exclaimed the other. " That hospi- 
tal! The sweating walls, the dirty sheets, and those 
damnable flies crawling all over you. Doesn't it seem 
almost impossible to think of England ? " 

" Almost," said Davenant. 

" In April, too, in April ! The cool wind, and the blue 
and white skies, and the young green. Jove, I've hardly 
ever thought of it before, but now it feels as if I'd never 
been keener on anything. Aren't you half mad to get 
back to it?" 

" Oh, well," smiled Davenant leniently, " you see, I've 
been back to it before." 

Croker, croker ! " exclaimed the other. " But you 
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can't crush me. It's going to be everything I've counted 
on. All I want is to lie on the grass under an apple-tree 
and make love to a milk-maid. Don't you wish you were 
half as simple ? I suppose you'll be going down to that 
place of yours in Wales ? " 

" Yes," said Davenant. 

" I say, St. Osyth," cried Mostyn, struck with a sud- 
den apprehension, "you're not going to chuck the 
Service ? " 

" No," said Davenant ; " and, look here, I'm not St. 
Osyth any more." 

The young man faced him with a stare. " What are 
you talking about ? " he exclaimed suspiciously. 

"A posthumous — isn't that what you call it? — son 
has been bom to my cousin." 

Mostyn's stare puckered into a frown. 

" Why, he was past eighty, wasn't he ? " 

" Eighty-three," said Davenant. 

The other gave a soft whistle. 

" Rum age to become a father, isn't it ? " 

" It is a little late," Davenant admitted. 

" My dear chap, it's more than that, it's impossible," 
exclaimed Mostyn. 

" Impossible things don't happen," said Davenant 
gravely. 

" No, but things damn like them do. I say, do you 
know the lady ? " 

" I do," said Davenant. 

" And do you think that's impossible, too ? " 

" Quite," said Davenant. 
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" Oh, well," shrugged the other, " if that's the way 
you take it. But Fm hanged if I'd be bluffed out of a 
property by any octogenarian's posthumous offspring. Is 
she young?" he added quickly. 
" Quite," Davenant repeated. 
The whistle came again. 
" Come and see her? " said Davenant. 
What do you mean?" 

Come down to Wales with me," he explained. 
I'm her guardian, but she's young enough to make the 
office a little difficult. She may have a duenna, but any- 
way it would be easier with another man in the house. 
You shall have your milk-maid and an apple-tree, and 
you can be off when it bores yotft" 
" Is she lovely ? " asked Mostyn. 
"The milk-maid?" 
"No, the lady?" 
Yes," said Davenant. 

Risky, taking your word for it, but I will," said 
Mostyn. " Give me three days with my people." 
"All right," said Davenant. 

And so, out of his sudden doubts and fears, the com- 
pact was sealed. 
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CHAPTER V 

IT was one of those warm June days, a brief bunch of 
which are to be found so often in changeful April, 
that Mostyn and Davenant came to Tregarth. 

They had travelled by the morning train, and so, 
arriving at tea-time, were led out by the grave old but- 
ler through the great empty rooms, which opened one 
upon the other with the old spacious air of hospitality, 
to find that Lady St. Osyth, playing with the pretence 
of summer, had caused the tea-table to tje laid upon the 
lawn. 

She had wandered away from it, and, just out of the 
April sunlight in the dark cedar's shade, steam strained 
unheeded from the silver urn above the one delicate feast 
of the day, spread an old Welsh hand-woven damask, 
that still kept its ivory tone after the washings of a hun- 
dred years. Curling shreds of the wheat-scented loaf, 
grown and ground and baked within sight of that table, 
and small heaps of fluffy fanciful buns and cakes, were 
piled on the frail Worcester porcelain, whose egg-shell 
cups seemed so fastidiously to hold the aroma of the 
scented tea. 

Davenant dropped into a chair, the memory of the 
last evening he had stood beneath that cedar coming over- 
poweringly upon him, but Mostyn stood eyeing the table 
with greedy and appreciative eyes. 
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" Look at it ! " he exclaime.d, " and think of the foul 
boxes oflf which we ate those stodgy storm jagers and 
drank that beastly tea. Why, in the name of thunder, do 
men do such things ? " 

"Very few of them do," remarked Davenant dryly. 

Mostyn looked at him fixedly, as though he had found 
unexpected wisdom in the remark. 

Just the damned fools," he observed moodily. 
No," said Davenant, "it's all right for ignorant, 
borable chaps like us, who get tired of everything. We 
wouldn't give a fig for porcelain and silver if we hadn't 
been feeding oflf dirty boxes." 

Mostyn shook his head, but any arguments he 
might have oflfered to the contrary were checked by 
the vision of Rose St. Osyth coming toward them up 
the slope. She was dressed in black, but in black so 
fragile and light and fine that it carried no suggestion 
of mourning, and assuredly no hint of widowhood. 
Her figure, in its feathery darkness, seemed to Dave- 
nant even slighter than before, but something gravely 
sweet had come into the buoyant carriage, which not 
even the glory of her uncovered head could mitigate. 
The heaped gold of her hair, glistening in the sun- 
light, seemed so to dominate what she wore that to 
Mostyn, whose eyes were ensnared already, she looked 
to be less dressed in sombre black than in its aureate 
splendours. 

She came toward them, none the faster when she 
made out the two men ; indeed, when Davenant rose and 
went forward to meet her, the movement of her saun- 
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tering feet seemed almost to cease. But if she showed no 
alacrity to greet him, her eyes, as he approached her, 
never left his face, and Mostyn, eager for a glance from 
them, noticed that they appeared not even conscious that 
he was there. 

" How well you're looking," she said, her eyes still 
absorbing him, when Davenant took her hand, as though 
thus accounting for the intensity of their inspection. 
" He looked only fit for a funeral when I last saw him," 
she explained to Mostyn, as the young man was pre- 
sented, " but I can't say that war has seemed to agree as 
well with you." 

"He had the fame and I /had the fever," explained 
Mostyn lightly, " and they're not equally fattening." 

" It seems a most unfair division," she smiled, seat- 
ing herself before the urn. "You must tell me about 
them both; one hears nothing down here" — ^which 
seemed an unkind commentary on the efforts of the three 
London papers which she had daily searched for news 
of Madobaland. " Has he really come back covered with 
glory?" 

" Oh, frightfully," exclaimed the young man. " He's 
a cert for the Abbey, and they'll probably stick a statue 
of him on the new War Office. Didn't you read about 
his battle?" 

" Was it in the papers ? " Rose asked equivocally, hav- 
ing every report of it by heart. 

" Rather," cried Mostyn enthusiastically. " You see, 
none of the correspondents were there, so you really get 
the truth of it. They got most of it from me." 
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" But you weren't there, either, were you ? " Rose 
demanded, incautiously betraying more knowledge than 
she had allowed. 

" No, that made it truer still," continued Mostyn, un- 
daunted. " You see, I dug it out of the Colonel, a sim- 
ply rotten account ; then I tried to make it sound a bit 
more probable, and turned it over to the specials, and 
they did the thing a treat, laid on the gore and glory re- 
gardless, and so you got that ripping description of it 
which was probably much more like the real thing than 
it actually was." 

" Are you joking? " said Rose seriously. 

" No, on my honour," he asserted. " I didn't under- 
stand a bit how it all happened till I read those chap.s' ver- 
sion of what I had told them. Then I could see it all, 
even to the Colonel laying on with his sword and cursing 
like a trooper." 

" Are you the Colonel? " she asked naively of Dave- 
nant. 

"You mustn't mind what he says," was the answer; 
" no one does." 

" Oh, it was an Ai fight," Mostyn continued, taking 
encouragement from her eyes; " he simply wiped the floor 
with them single-handed. They call him the Great White 
Awfulness, or words to that effect, out there now. Came 
in for miles round after the fight to get a glimpse, from 
distant hills, of the top of his helmet; thought he was 
some new kind of god, and that it would strike them dead 
to see any more of him. Why, the sheer funk of him will 
keep them quiet for ten years to come. We reckoned 
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that his unholy tactics had saved this country about five 
milUons/' 

"Why do you call them unholy?" she asked inno- 
cently. 

" Well, because they were," he replied. " It's one 
thing making niggers think you're a new kind of god, 
and quite another thinking it yourself." 

" Did he ? " she questioned. 

" Well, it looked like it," he declared. " Going with 
about ten naked troopers for an entire army, and appar- 
ently really thinking he'd got a sitter." 

** Mayn't I have some tea? " said Davenant, trying to 
endure good-humouredly this travesty of his exploits. 

Rose looked at him and laughed. 

" I'm so glad you came down, Mr. Mostyn," she said, 
pouring out the tea, " as otherwise I shouldn't have heard 
anything about it. He never seems able to remember 
what he has done. But I wish I could understand you 
better. What's a * sitter ' ? We mean by it a hen on her 
eggs." 

Yes, that's the idea," the young man explained; 
something you can get close up to and hit over the 
head. What a jolly place you've got here," he continued 
divertingly, warned by Davenant's gathering gloom. 

"Yes," Rose answered quietly, "it's a place you 
rather get to love for all sorts of reasons." 

After tea Mostyn made tactful inquiries about the 
post, and went indoors with the avowed but improbable 
intention of writing letters. 

Rose watched his straight young figure cross the lawn 
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and disappear through the long window she had pointed 
out to him, before she turned again to Davenant. 

" Haven't you anything to say to me ? " she asked 
wistfully. 

He put his hand over hers that lay on the arm of her 
chair. 

" How glad I am that you've got your heart's 
desire ! " 

" What have I got ? You ? " she questioned thought- 
fully. 

" A son," he reminded her. 

" Yes," she said. " Are you glad to have given me 
my heart's desire? " 

He hesitated for a moment. 

" I mustn't think of it like that/' he replied. 

" Owen ! " she exclaimed, facing him quickly. Then 
she added with perplexed misgiving : " Don't you want to 
think of it like that?" 

" It doesn't matter how I want to think of- it," he 
answered. 

" It does to me," she said ; " it matters everything." 

" Ah, to you," he murmured. " You mustn't ask too 
much. Think of all that Fate's given you." 

" I do," she said gently ; " but it isn't enough for me 
if it stops there." She looked again, searchingly, into his 
silent face. " Owen, you don't mean to pretend that he's 
not yours, too ? " 

" You'll have to pretend it," he bade her remember. 

" Only to the world," she pleaded. 

" Only ! " he smiled. " What's left ? " 
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" You and I/' she whispered. " What do the others 
matter ? " 

How splendid that would have sounded if he could 
have said it; he who had nothing, not she who had all. 
It was perhaps just a little fine that she should have 
thought it as easy for him as for her. Or was it, possibly, 
that she had not given a thought to what it meant for 
him. Women had rather a way of mixing the points of 
view. 

Yet, as he glanced at her, sitting, proud and lovely, 
like a young queen beside him, he wondered why that 
**you and I," which had seemed to hold all the world 
when it was his to offer, seemed to shut the world out 
when it was hers. So it happened that he did not take up 
her challenge, and that it was she who spoke again. 

"Don't you want to see him, Owen?" she asked 
timidly. 

" Of course," he said, her voice making plain the ref- 
erence. " Isn't he yours? " 

Ah, no ! " she sighed sharply. " Not for that rea- 
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You must try to see the danger of the other," he 
insisted gently. " There's a verse somewhere . about a 
bird carrying the word that you whisper in your secret 
chamber. And it's true. It's not safe even to say things 
to yourself that you're afraid of people overhearing, be- 
cause in that way your thoughts get coloured, and some 
careless day or other the colour shows." 

" I don't care," she said obstinately. "If one can 
only be safe by pretending what takes all the joy out of 
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one's life, Vd sooner stay in danger. Owen, Td rather 
tell every one he was yours and mine, and be cut and de- 
spised for it, than have to give up looking in his face 
for all the sweet little bits of you, or pretending when 
I'm hugging him that I've got you, somehow, in my 
arms. 

She could not have touched more flatteringly the 
sleeping strings of fatherhood that may lie unsounded 
in a man, but he only wisely shook his head. 

" What do you call him ? " he asked. 

" Owen," she said, smiling. " I suppose that was 
foolish, too ? " 

" Well, yes," he murmured. 

" I couldn't help it," she declared. " There had to be 
some one I could call it to, and I felt certain you'd never 
come back from that war." She gave a shudder of rem- 
iniscent anxiety. " I thought that was how I should be 
punished. And it's quite an old Davenant name, isn't it? 
O Owen ! he's such a little darling." 

" I'm sure of it," he assented. " Is he like his 
mother ? " 

" Oh, not a bit, not a bit ! " she gloried. " He's pure 
Davenant, like all the great St. Os)rths in the gallery that 
are so like you. I love to think I was just nothing more 
than the mould which doesn't mix with what's in it, and 
that he's only a son of his father's, of quite different stuflF 
from me." 

" Are you so very awful ? " asked Davenant, smiling. 

" You know what I am," she said gravely. 
No," he answered. " I don't think I do." 
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She looked at him again in that searching way. 
" la that what has come to you ? " she asked distrust- 
fully. 

" Doesn't it come to all of us," he parried, " how lit- 
tle we know even of those we — ^we care most for? " 

"Was it very hard to — ^to bring out?" she asked, 
with gentle raillery; "and wouldn't it be truer to say, 
how little we care for those we know most of? Owen," 
she went on, as he made no answer, " did you feel to 
know so dreadfully little about me when you were here 
before?" 

" That's where one's awful arrogance comes in," he 
rejoined cheerfully. "One has only to — ^to love" — she 
showed him a rueful smile — " to believe one is a sort of 
inspired interpreter." 

" Isn't it possible," she asked quietly, " that that's the 
only time one is inspired ? " 

" That's what one thinks at the time," he said. 

"And after the time, what?" she asked. 

" Oh, then one realises that the woman one has been 
selfishly thinking of only as some beautiful reflection of 
love must have, like other women, a little world of wants 
and hopes and fears and pleasures one had never given 
a thought to." 

She nodded her head sorrowfully. 

" I see," she said ; " you make up for having thought 
too well of her at first by thinking too badly after- 
wards. But you didn't seem to be doing that of me — 
when you wrote, Owen ? And nothing's happened since, 
has there, to make you know me better?'^ 
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" It was such a nice letter," she went on musingly, 
as he was silent. '' It said so little, but it made me feel 
so much. It was when you'd just heard I was free, at 
Assa, in the desert ; can you remember ? *' 

" I can/' he replied. 

" You said it gave you so strange a feeling to think 
of me — free. Of course, that mightn't mean anything 
at all, or nothing very nice; but it made me cry with joy." 
She smiled with a determination which might have told 
him how near she was then to tears. " Was it after that 
that you found out about my little world of hopes and 
fears?" 

He was saved from the ambiguities of an answer by 
Mostyn's visibly delighted reappearance ; but on his arri- 
val his hostess rose, excusing herself with the necessity 
of putting the baby to bed. 

The two men sat on under the trees in the warm 
spring evening, Mostyn brazenly heading back the con- 
versation to Rose St. Osyth, and Davenant listening with- 
out much heed to his rhapsodies upon her. 

When he went in later, having started the young man 
upon a walk, Davenant was met with a request to join 
her ladyship in the red room, and meekly followed the 
nurse, who had plainly lain in wait for him, down the 
long corridor into the farther wing of the house. 

There, in a room that was red no more, but delicate 
shades of fawn and cream and forget-me-not blue, he 
found Rose, as he expected to find her, waiting for him, 
alone but for the baby in her arms. 

She was all in white, a loose, light whiteness of silks 
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and lace ; and the baby, all white, too, only showed as a 
pink face against her shoulder. She watched Davenant 
almost anxiously as he came to her across the light, cool 
room. 

"Did you mind my sending?" she said. "I didn't 
mean to bother you; but I couldn't somehow put him 
away to-night until you'd kissed him." Davenant stooped 
down and touched the pink cheek with his Hps, and then, 
looking up at her, pressed them softly against the moth- 
er's. She stood for an instant breathless, with startled 
eyes, her mouth trembling with the unexpected pressure ; 
then, with an effort she bent her head, as if it seemed 
fairer to take no advantage of a caress which she had had 
a hand in getting. " We mustn't let him suffer," she said, 
when she felt certain of her voice. 
Suffer ? " he questioned. 

For what we've done," she said, " He mustn't have 
any of the paying for it, must he, poor little chap ? " 

To Davenant standing there, straitened and dispos- 
sessed, beside this tiny thing that had taken ever)rthing 
from him, most of the paying seemed likely to be done 
by another ; but the mother was thinking of a more subtle 
penalty, of something amiss in their love by which he 
might be stinted. 

" Don't you feel anything? " she asked. 

" My dear," he said, putting his hands upon her shoul- 
ders, "isn't it very possible I may feel too much?" 

She shook her head with indulgent certainty. 

" No, no 1 " she said. " But, oh 1 it's so easy to feel 
too little." 
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He looked steadily for an instant, straight into her 
eyes. Did she, he wondered, even dimly guess what he 
was feeling, this fine mockery of all the things he had 
desired ? 

" What a nice room it is," he remarked pleasantly, 
with a glance round it. " Was it all done for him? " 

"Yes," she said, pleased, "it was all done for him; 
so that he should only look at pretty, happy things. But 
something suggested the colours. Do you remember 
what I was wearing that first day of all ? " 

His glance went to the walls again. 

"Yes," he answered, smiling at the discovery, "a 
sort of brown and blue ; how pretty you've made it ! Is 
this for him, too?" he added, taking between his fingers 
the silk of her loose white sleeve. 

"Yes," she nodded, "he only sees me in white. I 
want him never to think of me with anything dark and 
dreadful." 

The child stirred, and a faint wail came from the 
puckered mouth. 

" You must go," Rose smiled shyly, " it's his supper- 
time." 

She held the small thing out ever so slightly towards 
him, and, putting an arm about her shoulder, he leaned 
down and kissed it again. 

The unexpected action once more made her tremble, 
drawing, as it seemed, the three of them together; and 
when the door closed behind him she sank down into the 
rocking-chair, and, after a desperate effort to control her- 
self, which shook her so that she could hardly hold the 
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child, she bent over her precious burden and burst into 
tears. 

It was the diild's astonished silence that recalled her 
to herself, and the dread that he should connect her with 
sorrowful things made her hold him up before her and 
beg^n crowing and cooing, while her breath was broken 
with sobbing and her eyes streamed still with tears. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE appeal which Rose had made with her son was 
the last she directly offered to Davenant. She did 
not understand in the least the mood in which he had 
returned to her; it took, indeed, the whole afternoon to 
make her even realise that the mood was there. 

She had lived for months dreaming happily of his re- 
turn, never suspecting for an instant that he could have 
changed to her, and wondering only, if she wondered at 
all, as to the degrees of eagerness in his next greeting. 
She was so quietly, intensely happy in what she had, and 
in the thought of what was coming to her, that her an- 
ticipation was rather a drowsy content, barely sharpened 
with solicitude. 

It seemed at first scarcely possible that everything 
should come out so perfectly for any one; but even 
happiness is in the end convincing, and she grew at 
last to believe that she was to be one of the fortunate 
mortals for whom all the right things happen, and so 
found something delicious even in the waiting for her 
cup to be filled, since time in filling it would take that 
joy away. 

So, with her baby at her breast, she had gone on 
dreaming, happy past all expectation in the realisation of 
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motherhood, and accepting, as no less certain than tlie 
child she carried, the love of the man who was to com- 
plete the fulness of all the joys he had brought her with 
himself. 

His letter, which she had carried about with her 
since its unlooked-for coming, and given nightly lodg- 
ing beneath her pillow, like some romantic girl, had 
broaght her, though it said so little, an assurance 
which, after their constrained parting, she might have 
lacked. 

Long after she had it all by heart, and was ashamed 
once more to read it, she used, playing with the pretence 
that it had never come, to reach gently for it in the place 
where it was hidden, and fancy she could feel in her 
thrilled fingers the warmth with which so guardedly it 
had been penned. 

It was, therefore, all the harder now to find, incom- 
prehensibly, everything taken from her for which she 
was so exultantly prepared. But she was not the sort 
of woman who expostulates, asks reasons, or offers pleas. 
She cried herself, not to sleep, indeed, but into the fear 
of going sleepless, on that first miserable night from 
sheer sickness of heart. But the knowledge that she had 
the right to feel wronged only made her the more careful 
not to hint it, and the fear that she was less adored urged 
her, with a sad slyness, to be more adorable. 

The two men, coming down for breakfast, found her 
out already, and she entered through the open window, 
while they stood before the bright beech fire, fresh as 
the west wind, in a big black garden hat. 
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The memory came sharply back to her, as she nodded 
a good-morning, how once before for Davenant's sake 
she had acted happiness ; but then it was to keep him with 
her for a week, but now for ever. 

It was his face, grave and silent, that her eyes sought; 
but somehow the frank admiration on the younger man's 
seemed, like a gleam, to draw her glance to him, and she 
felt glad for the first time that he was there, as a mirror 
in which Owen could see, at least, the effect of her beauty, 
if he was determined to be blind to the vision of it him- 
self. 

She would have, at any rate, the excuse of Mos- 
tyn's appreciation for being exceptionally charming, 
and the leverage, which was said to be considerable, 
of another man's expressed esteem. It was at once 
characteristically humble and feminine that the thought 
of possible damage to the human fulcrum did not occur 
to her. 

" Lazy beggars we are," Mostyn exclaimed regret- 
fully. " What haven't we been missing of you and the 
morning ! " 

"Hours and hours. Don't I look like it?" she 
smiled, throwing her freshness at his regrets. " Please 
ring the bell ; my sister won't be down for breakfast." 

" The Colonel and I were just wondering," began 
Mostyn mendaciously, " if you really had a sister ; I mean 
— ^that is, we mean, here. You see, she wasn't visible at 
dinner; and now " 

She looked, questioning, at Davenant, who shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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I'm not responsible for him," he said. 

"Oh, aren't youl" exclaimed Rose alertly. "Did 
you insist on coming, Mr. Mostyn? " 

" No, indeed," exclaimed that perversely truthful gen- 
tleman ; " I didn't want to come at all. I thought from 
the Colonel asking me that you must be something 
awful." 

Well?" she queried. 

Well," he continued mischievously, " I see now it 
was only because he was sure you really wouldn't have a 
sister ! " 

"Did you bring him as a chaperon, Owen?" Rose 
inquired. 

" I can't think why I brought him," Davenant re- 
plied. 

The sister did put in an appearance at lunch; a frail 
creature who lived in continual thraldom to a headache, 
as some women to a husband, having to arrange her ex- 
istence with a view to prolong its absences, or to pro- 
pitiate its reappearance. 

" Quite an ideal duenna," Mostyn pronounced her in 
the afternoon, during a ride for which Rose had taken 
him. 

Davenant had insisted on devoting the morning to 
her affairs, and Lady St Osyth, provoked by his reso- 
lute air of business, had declared that she could stand 
no more of it, and left him after lunch to Agatha's 
ministrations. 

"She suffers dreadfully, poor thing," was Rose's 
reply. 
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"Does she?" said the young man sympathetically. 
" But it's all right in a chaperon. I mean she can just 
chuck it, you know, and lie down." 

Rose looked at him with a little lift of wonder in her 
eyes, and laughed. 

" I suppose that's the brutality of youth," she sug- 
gested. " I'm glad Agatha has Captain Davenant and 
not you to look after her." 

" Yes, he's a kind old thing," Mostyn assented. 

" Old ! " exclaimed Rose scornfully. 

"Well, wasn't that what you meant," he asked, 
"when you talked about my brutality? And was that 
why you left him with your sister? " 

" No," she said, " I thought he'd seen enough of me 
for one day." 

" I say," he exclaimed, " if you really think things 
like that, please don't think them about me. You may 
be leaving me at home to-morrow." 

" I dare say by to-morrow you'll be very glad to be 
left," she said. " Men so soon tire of what they can 
have." 

" I shouldn't think that was the light in which you 
let any of them look at you," he conjectured. 

" When you know women better," she said mater- 
nally, " you'll find they're all occupied in offering them- 
selves to some one." 

" I shall be quite content to know when the right 
one is offering herself to me," he replied. 

Davenant had apparently shown no inclination for the 
society provided him, but had gone for a walk round 
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the home farms. Tea was deferred half an hour for his 
return, but he failed to put in an appearance until din- 
ner was announced; Mostyn, however, did not profit 
by his absence, being left by his hostess to his own 
devices. 

How unexpected those devices were Davenant 
learned, when, after dinner, the two men sat over the last 
red embers of the fire trying to adjust their unaccus- 
tomed palates to the late earl's famous claret. 

" I say. Colonel," said the younger man, with fingers 
folded warmingly round a wine-glass, " I suppose you 
never thought of what might happen to me down here, 
when you asked me?" 

What might happen to you ? " Davenant repeated. 
Of course you're new to the job," suggested the 
other condoningly. " Still, as the guardian of a lovely 
ward !" 

There was, despite the stillness of his features, a 
touch of apprehension in Davenant's eyes. 
Do you think her lovely ? " he inquired. 
My dear chap," Mostyn declared, " Lady St. 
Osyth's looks can't be a matter of personal opinion. She 
has the sort of beauty that all men must lose their heads 
about." 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Davenant gravely. " Have 
you lost yours?" 

" I'm giving proof to you that I haven't," Mostyn re- 
plied. " I'm talking to you now because I can't answer 
for my sanity till to-morrow morning. I want to know 
^ right here ' if you've any objection." 
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"To your losing your head?" inquired Davenant 
thoughtfully. 

" To my telling her that I've lost it," the other an- 
swered. 

" Well," replied Davenant, " do you think you'll need 
to? It's a thing women can generally be trusted to ob- 
serve for themselves." 

"You're not taking me seriously," the young man 
protested. 

" I fancy I'm taking you more seriously than you 
take yourself," Davenant replied. " It may be a com- 
pliment to a woman's vanity to tell her that she's turned 
your head, but it's no compliment to make madness your 
reason for wanting her." 

" Thank the Lord," breathed Mostyn fervently, 
" women aren't like your dull ideas. The crazier a man 
is about them the better they're pleased." 

Davenant looked at him attentively as he poured him- 
self out another glass. 

" If you're making a virtue of being crazy," he said, 
" I can't think why you wanted my advice." 

" I don't want your advice," the other retorted. " I 
want your permission." 

" Permission for what ? " 

" To offer her what there is of me." 
The world's before you," was the dry rejoinder, 
you can offer it what you please." 

But you're her guardian," the young man persisted. 
" It was the square thing to ask your leave." 

" My leave's worth no more to you than my refusal — 
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less, perhaps," said Davenant. " If she wants you she'll 
have you, and if she doesn't she won't. You can't say 
less or more of any woman." 

" She thinks an awful lot of your opinion," sug- 
gested the other tentatively. 

Davenant gave him a somewhat closer scrutiny. 

" Really? " he said. " Do you want a character? " 

" Oh, no ! " Mostyn explained, " that wouldn't do at 
all. But I'd like to know the sort of thing you'll say 
if she asks you about me." 

"What is there to ask me?" Davenant inquired. 
" It's quite obvious what you are : charming, handsome, 
good-natured, and rather too well off. What dse is there 
I can say for you?" 

But Mostyn shook his head. 

" I don't know what she'll ask you," he said, with 
an unwonted diffidence, " that's just it ; but I feel it will 
be something I've never thought of; something that 
didn't seem to matter. One never feels that she is think- 
ing of one like other women." 

" Probably not," Davenant answered, " but that's 
also why she won't require my view of your virtues if 
she's not pleased with her own." 

" She won't care a damn for my virtues," said Mos- 
tyn gloomily. 

" You speak," suggested Davenant, with a smile, " as 
if it were a thousand pities they should all be wasted." 

But Mostyn was looking moodily at the great wooden 
caryatides on which the fireplace rested. "One can't 
help seeing," he continued absently, " what a tremendous 
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lot she thinks of everything you say. That's why I want 
to know what you'll say of me. She won't ask you 
things, she'll just go by how you look at them. It's 
quite extraordinary the way she quotes you, about every- 
thing under the sun. The law and the prophets hardly 
count in comparison. Why, I don't believe, when I'm 
alone with her, that we talk about anything else." 

" How boring for you ! " was Davenant's comment. 

" Oh, no," replied the other more cheerfully, " you're 
an inexhaustible topic, and of course you're all we have 
as yet in common. But you can't imagine the queer 
things she thinks of you." 

I dare say not," Davenant agreed. 
Oh, but splendid things," explained Mostyn reas- 
suringly; "the old Round Table chaps simply aren't 
in it." 

" That's not very encouraging for you," said Dave- 
nant. 

"Oh, yes," replied the other, "that's just what is. 
It's because I haven't any of the virtues and am such 
an ordinary unheroic sort of person that I stand any 
chance with her at all. It's always the women who have 
these superfatted show-case ideals who marry common- 
place fools like me. But the funny thing is, though she 
thinks such a heap of you, she really seems to like finding 
out that it's not quite all true." 

"Well," suggested Davenant indifferently, "you 
could assist her in that." 

" Easily, but I don't," rejoined the other. " Would 
you like me to?" 
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I don't think it matters," Davenant replied. 
It does to me," said Mostyn seriously ; " but it didn't 
seem quite straight trying to score off her thinking you so 
awfully wonderful.'* 

Davenant rose with a laugh. 
That's a very delicate point of honour," he said, 
but I think you may be acquitted. If you're done, we'll 
go into the other room for coffee. You can smoke 
there." 

"One moment, Colonel," exclaimed the young man, 
rising, too. " You don't want to see us married ? " 

" Not in the least," Davenant replied. 

" But you won't try to prevent it? " 

" I shall do nothing at all," said Davenant, " one way 
or the other. You're no worse than the rest of us, so far 
as I'm aware ; so I've no reason, even if I had the right, 
to warn her against you. It can only be a question, as 
I've told you, of whether she likes you enough, and that's 
surely no one's business but yours and hers." 

" It's no use asking what you think of my chances? " 

"None whatever," said Davenant. "I haven't 
thought of them." 

" You might know of some one else she likes better ? '* 

" How could I," Davenant answered, " not knowing 
even how she likes you ? But I do know this about her : 
she's not a woman who would find pleasure in making 
any man unhappy. So, unless she shows very plain her 
fondness for you, I shouldn't risk a proposal. And, if 
you've any fondness for me, please put it off as long as 
possible." 
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Why? 

I don't want to be left here without you," was the 
grim rejoinder. 

" That's what you think of my chances ? " said the 
young man reflectively. " You're not encouraging." 

" I've no wish to be," Davenant replied. 

" Why don't you want to see us married ? " 

" Why should I want to ? " was Davenant's answer. 
"ShaUwcgo?" 

" Colonel," said Mostyn, as the other laid hold of the 
old heavy bell rope, ** do you remember a question I asked 
you at Arasama — about — about your contesting the suc- 
cession ? " 

" I do," said Davenant. 

" Pretty damnable, wasn't it? " 

"Yes," returned the other, "we're all pretty dam- 
nable where a woman is concerned." 
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CHAPTER VII 

DESPITE Davenant's warning, Mostyn was only 
able to restrain his ardour for three days— days 
in which, it is true, he saw a good deal of his hostess; 
Davenant, with the agent's assistance, being absorbed 
so entirely in the management of the estate that it was 
only at meals that he shared their company. 

Rose made no objection to his absorption; indeed, 
she commiserated him on its necessity in the kindliest 
way, and grieved that he should thus have been made a 
slave to her affairs. 

None the less Davenant began to have doubts whether 
he had been altogether justified in his assurance that she 
would not play with a man's happiness for ulterior pur- 
poses of her own. She may not have offered Mostyn en- 
couragement, but she certainly gave him opportunity, 
and gave it just a little too obviously and graciously if it 
was to count for nothing. The obviousness, and perhaps 
the graciousness also^ was for Davenant's instruction, 
but failed entirely to convey to his masculine under- 
standing the lessons which were intended. 

He saw the risk to his friend every day increasing, 
and never dreamed that Rose was trying to avert thereby 
a still greater risk, as she conceived it, to herself. He 
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felt himself responsible for Mostyn, having brought him ; 
and did not realise that Rose, resenting the young man's 
presence, was glad enough to assist in making that re- 
sponsibility as uncomfortable as she could, and thus went 
beyond what, in other cases, the bounds of kindness might 
have prescribed. 

But she never contemplated anything so sudden and 
serious as an offer of marriage, nor of an emotion 
which she would not have the tact or the opportunity 
to avert. 

She had taken Mostyn for a ride again, and they had 
barely pulled up from a gallop when he said with no 
sort of preface, " Would you think me an awful idiot, 
Lady St. Osyth, if I asked you to marry me? " 

Breathless as she was with the gallop and his au- 
dacity, she took the right line with him. 

" You'd make me think much worse of myself than 
that for having let you dream of such a thing," she an- 
swered. 

He was no fool, and read an utter irrevocableness in 
the grieved concern of her evasion. 

" Well," he said, " then I won't." They rode on to- 
gether for a few yards. " There's really, really no hope 
at all?" 

She turned her face to him, sweet and profoundly 
sorry, and slowly shook her head. 

" A man's so conceited," he said, smiling, " that he 
finds it awfully hard to believe there can be no hope for 
him unless — ^unless he knows " 



" What ? " she questioned. 
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" I don't like to ask it." 

" You may ask an3rthing," she told him, 

*'Do you care for some one else?" 

** Yes," she said, with fine simplicity. 

Something of curious finality struck him in the way 
she said it. 

" It will just be a question of him or no one? " 

" It will just be a question," she repeated quietly, " of 
him or no one." 

" Well," he said, smiling again, " as I can't be no one, 
I hope it will be him." 

She held out her hand to him, and he lifted it to his 
lips. 

" He's the best chap in the world," he said. 

" How do you know ? " she smiled. 

" He must be," he answered, " for you to want him." 

He had no doubt in his mind who that chap was, 
and, when they returned to Tregarth, set his man to pack, 
and sought out Davenant. 

" I say, Colonel," he said, " how about trains from 
here ? I've got to get back to town to-night." 

" You confounded young fool ! " growled the other 
sympathetically. 

" I am that. Colonel," agreed Mostyn cheerfully. " A 
man hasn't much sense to boast of who can't see when 
a woman's not in love with him, but I don't know that 
he's a more pernicious jackass than the man who can't 
see when she is" 

Davenant looked up at him sharply, but said nothing. 
Shall I put it any plainer?" Mostyn continued. 
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" Better not/* was Davenant's counsel. 

The young man held out his hand. 

" Good-bye," he said, " and if you're not good to her 
I hope I may never see you again. I shall want to shoot 
you," he added. 

Davenant nodded. 

" Good-bye," he replied. " Fm afraid our trade 
makes us fancy shooting more of a remedy than it really 
is. But Fm sorry, Jim, for having brought you down 
here." 

" Never mind that," said the other doggedly. " Fd 
sooner have come and gone through with it than never 
to have seen her. Itll make a difference to one's life even 
to have lost her." 

He waved a farewell, but Davenant saw him again 
when he was starting for the long drive to Llantwissant, 
the first exaltation of defeat already sunk into a dull de- 
pression of parting ; but it was not until dinner-time that 
he met his hostess. 

She was dressed in loose, long draperies of white and 
silver, behind which her loveliness seemed elusively to 
lurk, and when Davenant joined her after dinner, her 
sister having already retired, she apologised for wearing 
them. 

" Why should I object," he questioned, " to anything 
that becomes you so well ? " 

" Oh," she said, with a little mouth at the cold com- 
pliment, " you mightn't think it respectful to your rela- 
tive's memory. But after Fd put baby to bed I couldn't 
get into black again. I was too down-hearted." 
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About Mostyn's going?" asked Davenant. 
Yes, partly," she admitted. "Do you know why 
h^ went ? " 

" I do/' said Davenant. 

" Did he tell you he meant to propose to me? " 

" He did," said Davenant. 

" And what did you say to him ? " 

" I did my best to dissuade him." 

" To dissuade him ? " she exclaimed. " I thought it 
might have been to marry me that you brought him 
down." 

" Did you ? " he pondered. 

"Why not?" she returned. "It didn't seem more 
ridiculous than any other reason. And why did you try 
to dissuade him? Wasn't he your idea of a proper match 
for me?" 

" I don't see how, as a match, any one could object to 
him," said Davenant. 

"Then perhaps you think it's more appropriate I 
should remain a widow ? " 

" I didn't think you'd accept him," said Davenant 
quietly. 

" And why in the world not ? " 

Davenant, still standing by the fireplace, looked down 
at her with the fear that here might be the crisis he had 
tried to avert between them. 

Of any sort of a crisis she, at least, looked serenely 
unsuggestive. Seated in a deep chair, with her arms, 
escaped from their gauze and silver wings, laid idly along 
the pale blue cushions, her head, with a silver braid 
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woven into her red hair, tilted sideways to look up at 
him, she appeared like anything but a combatant. Dav- 
enant's eye caught the point of a silver-broidered shoe 
that swung just clear of her white skirt, and remembered 
how, once before, he had looked down at her, all in white, 
with feelings only of tenderness and pity for her child- 
ish sweetness. It was not as a child, nor as anything to 
which he could offer strength and wisdom, that he now 
regarded her. 

Her question had practically cornered him as far as 
he could meet it with an honest answer. What reason 
could he give her but that he supposed her still in love 
with him, and how, without acknowledging his obliga- 
tion, could he give her that? It was his idea that she 
should come to realise, by the sense of distance he was 
trying to diffuse, that marriage between them was now 
impossible. He hoped to avoid having to put the idea 
into words, not knowing what the words would be, and 
feeling that the best of them would sound to her faith- 
less and unconvincing, and that, perhaps, in that con- 
crete form she would decline altogether to entertain his 
scruples, or whatever else they might be called. Whereas 
she might refer so vague an obstacle as the sense of dis- 
tance to all sorts of wrong causes— causes of which he 
might have reason to feel ashamed, and thus be kept 
silent by fear of the embarrassment her inquiries might 
evoke. 

He quite realised that his one protection from her 
love was the belief that his had changed to her ; and that, 
could she but suspect the regret and misery that were in 
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his heart, she would fling herself against the barriers 
behind which he had intrenched himself, without concern 
for what the assault might cost her in self-respect. So 
he was afraid. 

" You haven't answered me," she reminded him. 

"Well," he explained, turning his shoulder on the 
truth, " you hadn't known him very long, had you ? " 

" No," she said ; " and, of course, I'm a person, as 
you've noticed, very slow to make up her mind ? " She 
let him have the irony of that remembrance with quiet 
deliberation. " You might have advised him to take a 



There came a quickness of astonishment into her eye- 
lids, and her fingers, tightening on the arms of the chair, 
drew that astonishment a shade towards him. 

"You — oh, I see," she breathed, sinking back into 
the chair, " you didn't want to lose him so soon. Owen, 
was that really why you brought him? You couldn't 
trust yourself here alone with me? " 

" I'm your guardian, you see," he suggested lamely, 
" and guardians are supposed to be more than commonly 
proper. And I couldn't be sure, could I, that your sister 
would be here ? " 

" No, I suppose not," she sighed. " It doesn't seem 
as if, about me, you could be sure of anything." 

" Oh, yes ! " he exclaimed cheerfully, " I'm sure of 
a lot. If I wasn't it'd be a dreary business putting your 
affairs in order." 

" What are you sure of ? " she asked, in a low voice. 
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"That you'll make the best mistress Tregarth has 
ever had. That's a good deal to those of us who have 
been fond of it." 

" Have been? " she queried. " Is that you, Owen?" 
" Yes," he returned courageously. " That's me." 
Have been? " she repeated slowly. 
Why, yes/' he answered stoutly, " one mustn't cul- 
tivate affections for what doesn't belong to one ; but that 
won't interfere with the affections one has had. News 
of Tregarth will always come nearer to me than news 
from anywhere else. Besides," he continued, anxious to 
prevent her speaking, " I'm your guardian for a year 
more, you see, and trustee till the youngfster comes of 
age." 

" I can't think why you consented to have an)rthing 
to do with the place after the insulting way that St. 
Os3rth had treated you," she exclaimed almost angrily. 
Couldn't you have refused ? " 

Oh, I suppose so," he answered lightly, "but I was 
rather tickled by his thinking of the man he had tried so 
hard to injure as the only one he could trust. It was 
a pretty stiff compliment, wasn't it? Besides," he added 
thoughtfully, afraid of claiming for himself an unde- 
served credit, " I'd agreed to everything while I still — 
still thought I was going to run the show, you know, 
and I couldn't back out of it when I found I wasn't." 
Do you want to back out of it ? " she asked slowly. 
No— at least I think not, I hope not," he replied; 
" that would make one's fondness for the old place rather 
a sordid affair." 
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What he had done, if done for Tregarth alone, seemed 
to her to make his fondness for it almost inconceivably 
disinterested ; but something in, or rather not in, his ex- 
planation touched her more closely. 

You didn't think of w^," she said. 
Oh, yes," he declared, " I thought of you a good 
deal. I thought how nice it was you should be here, 
with this little world to be queen of, with so much to do 
and such a lot to see to, where you couldn't feel that all 
the best of you was being wasted." 

" The best of me? " she murmured. " Do you mean 
what I know about crops and cows? " 

"Ah," he exclaimed, undaunted by her derision, 
"you'll find Tregarth means more than that; it doesn't 
only mean deer-parks and dairies, it means people; peo- 
ple who'll depend on you, and take their fate from you, 
and be on account of you worse or better." 

" Was that what you thought of ? " she asked quietly, 
" when you heard that you'd come into it ? " 

" No," he said. 

"What, then?" 

" Oh, just what it brought me," he explained vaguely. 

" Including me? " she said. 

He glanced at her apprehensively, then turned and 
looked at the flaming logs. 

" Yes," he answered, " including you. Including very 
little else." 

Though the confession told her no more than she 
knew, its unexpectedness made her breath come so uncer- 
tainly that for a moment she could not speak. 
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" If it meant me to you then, Owen, why shouldn't 
it now mean you to me? " 

" Because it's now neither yours nor mine,'* he said 
gravely. " We had our chance of it, but we took some- 
thing else." 

" We didn't know," she pleaded. 

" No," he nodded, "one doesn't know ; that's where 
it has us. If we knew, we'd be sure to behave ourselves 
adorably; it's only when we think Fate can't be looking 
that we go for the extra happiness we've no business to 
have. It's a kind of dishonesty, you see, because we try 
to pinch things from life that we don't mean to pay for. 
That's where we've been found wanting," he continued 
regretfully; "we couldn't be content; we wanted every- 
thing, the little things as well as the big." 

" Is love one of the little things? " she asked sadly. 

" No," he said ; " but we weren't content with love ; 
we wanted everything that love could give us, all at once. 
We hadn't any patience, we hadn't any faith ; we couldn't 
wait, when what we wanted so was within our reach ; so 
we just stole it, and hoped that Fate wouldn't find us out. 
But it did, you see, just as if it had planned the whole 
thing from the beginning to make out how much we 
were worth." 

"You're very wise — ^now," she breathed reproach- 
fully. 

" Yes," he admitted ; " and, of course, it's easy to be 
wise when wisdom's driven into you with a hammer." 

"Does wisdom take one's wants away from one?" 
she asked. 
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" Ah, no," he sighed, " it only tells one that the time's 
gone by when they might have been granted." 

He was still looking at the fire, so that he was sur- 
prised, when he turned from it, to find her standing be- 
side him. Her arms were fallen to her sides, so that 
the gauze covered them, and in all her straight, shim- 
mering whiteness there was only the warm rose of her 
face, and the flaming chestnut of her woven hair. Lot's 
wife might have looked like her when, above the glitter- 
ing salt in which her limbs were setting, she flung one last 
loved glance at the Plain. 

"Owen," she said earnestly, "why do you talk to 
me like that? Why shouldn't they be granted? Don't 
you believe that we ^an rise over our dead selves to 
higher things ? " 

" Surely," he answered. " But you can't use your 
dead self as a stepping-stone and a pilgrim's sack at the 
same time. You've got to leave it behind you. And 
you can't rise so high over your dead self as you might 
have risen with it, if it hadn't been killed." 

She turned her shoulders and took a little step, so 
that she stood close in front of him; so close that he 
could feel the scent of the lilies he had not noticed on 
her breast, and see the quickened beating of the pulse in 
her round white neck. 

" I don't know what you mean," she said. 

He lifted his glance slowly from her lovely throat, 
past the firm small chin and the tender mouth, to find 
himself suddenly in the depths of her eyes, those clear 
gray irises flecked with violet, which seemed at once like 
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a voice and a touch and a strange persuasion that influ- 
enced him so powerfully. 

" I mean," he said, " that ever3rthing must make a dif- 
ference ; that we can't get back over our dead selves to 
where the old road would have taken us. We don't just 
make a detour ; we have to strike out along a new trail, 
and get our bearings in a fresh country. You not only 
can't go back in life, but you can't go forward the same 
way once you've stepped out of it. Everything's altered." 

She slid a shy arm from its gauze sheath along the 
mantel-shelf till its finger tips just touched his shoulder. 
I'm not," she whispered. 

Why, you're a mother," he smiled gently, "you're 
the most altered of any." 

" Not to you, dear," she breathed. 

" Why, yes ! " he exclaimed, with the same tender- 
ness, " and probably to me most of all. Once you'd have 
fought, if there'd been need, to get food for me; now 
you'd fight to take it from me for your babe." 

He looked straight, smiling still, into her eyes, but 
they slowly slanted away from his, and gazed into some 
far distance over his shoulder. 

" Yes," she murmured absently, " I would ! " 

" There it is ! " he said almost gayly. " You don't 
know even the nearest places in your new kingdom; so 
think what a lot there is still before you. I was just your 
big baby, but I can't be that any more now you've got 
a life-sized one; and for years and years, you know, 
you'll have to be everything to him. Do you remember 
what you said to me about that mother in the train, about 
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her not parting with her kid for a million pounds ? You 
wouldn't either, wDuld you?" 

" Of course not ! " she exclaimed. 

" Nor for all the rest that the world holds ? " 

" No," she said, but slowly and wonderingly. 

" There," he proclaimed encouragingly, " you see on 
your own showing you've the better half of all the things 
there are. That's a good deal to be grateful for. But 
you've more, much more. You've this dear place to 
keep for him, and serve for him, and make him worthy 
of. You see, you have, right from the start, quite to 
yourself, all the power God and the law can give you 
over a man and his inheritance; and I doubt if there's 
any bigger business in the world than the doing your 
duty to them both." 

She came, scarce perceptibly, a little nearer; barely 
more than a deep breath would have bruised against him 
the scented lilies on her breast, and her hand moulded 
itself softly about his shoulder. 

" Owen," she demanded, " why are you saying these 
things ? Do you mean to leave me alone to do them ? " 

He nodded, but he did not look at her eyes. 
You've ceased to care for me ? " she asked sadly. 
No, no ! " he protested. 

Not altogether, perhaps, but enough to make what 
happens to me not matter much to you ? " 

" I care for you more now," he said steadily, " than 
I've ever cared for you." 

She shook her head slowly. 

"Rose," he said, meeting the gray absorbing eyes, 
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''wotild there be any sense in saying that if it wasn't 
true?" 

" Oh, just to be kind to me," she suggested lightly, 
but with unsteady lips. 

It was he now who shook his head. 

" Fm past the possibility of being kind to you." 

" Oh, no, you're not," she exclaimed, almost with pas- 
sion. " You can't be, till you're past the possibilities of 
unkindness, too. Why are you going away from me 
like this?" 

"You don't understand?" he questioned. 

" No, not in the least," she returned quickly. " Is 
it as a sort of penance for us both ? " 

" No," he said, shaking his head again, " I'm going 
simply because I can't stay. I didn't think I could, but 
I came here and tried to. Can't you imagine how a man 
would feel this sort of change in his fortunes?" 

" Oh, of course," she exclaimed sympathetically, " I 
knew you must hate it." 

"Naturally," he smiled; "but it's worse than that. 
If I stay here I shall hate A/m." 

She felt the blow at once; her hand opened away 
from his shoulder, her body straightened. 

" My little Owen ! " she cried. 

" Yes," he said, with the least inclination of his head, 
"you've put the whole point of it. That's what he is 
when the pull comes. Your little Owen." 

" Oh, you couldn't be so wicked ! " she pleaded dis- 
suasively. 

No, I hope not, indeed," he said. "That's why 
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I'm going. ' Resist the Devil and he will flee from you/ 
and I've no doubt it's sound strategy. But, as a matter 
of tactics, sometimes, when he's in position, you have 
to flee from him. That's why I'm going: to get away 
from the Devil that would be waiting for me here." 

" He'll be waiting for you everywhere," she sug- 
gested drearily. 

" Yes," he reflected, " it's very possible. But here, 
you see, he's had the choice of ground; he's dug him- 
self in. I'd have to do all the attacking, and from what 
I've done of it already I don't think I should win." 

" Owen, you don't hate him already? " she exclaimed 
apprehensively. 

" No," he said, with an air rather of relief than as- 
surance; "but I've been rather pretending, you know, 
that he isn't here. That I've been doing it all for you. 
I have been doing it all for you," he added. 

But at such a moment even that acknowledgment 
could bring her no content. 

"Owen, can't you remember he's yours, too?" she 
pleaded. 

" Yes," he said. " It wouldn't be honest to hide from 
you that I can and do. It makes it worse, I think." 

The hand that still lay close to his arm was drawn in 
to her breast with the quickness of a frightened creature. 

" It makes you hate him more to remember that 
you're his father?" she said, with slow unpersuadable 
incredulity. 

" Perhaps it makes me hate myself more," he sug- 
gested. " I don't know. Hate comes of it somehow, a 
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horrible despairing sort of hate, for him, for me, even 
for you." 

" For me ! " she breathed, her body swaying as though 
she had been struck from an unexpected quarter. " You 
said you loved me still." 

" Yes," he admitted, " as I'd never loved you before. 
Yet sometimes I can't even think of you even with kind- 
ness. It's probably only because you come so close to me, 
that you get mixed up with the anger that's only meant 
for myself. But it just shows you." 

"Oh, yes," she breathed, shuddering; "you mustn't 
stay — ^like that." 

" No," he agreed, " nor come back like it, either. I 
feel like the leper that had to cover his mouth and call 
out ' Unclean ! ' so that no one should stop for him. I 
shan't be able to call out to you, but you'll know, if I 
say nothing, that I'm still not fit to speak to. And — ^and. 
Rose — you mustn't stop for me." 

" Just go my way as if nothing had happened," she 
suggested bitterly. 

" Oh, Heaven forbid ! " he said, with a strange new 
seriousness. " Go your way as if ever)rthing had hap- 
pened, as if you'd known so much that you could never 
be as you'd been before. Even though we are turned 
out of Paradise we may be wiser and humbler for hav- 
ing tasted the forbidden fruit." 

" And forget all about you ? " she inquired. " Is that 
what you're driving at ? " 

" Ah, no, dear, nothing less," he sighed. " Remem- 
ber me all you can, and always, if you can, as something 
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better than you've found me. Isn't that how really one 
can help others and oneself ? I don't," he smiled, " want 
only to be for you a solemn warning. I'd sooner be a 
solemn task." 

Shall I pray for you ? " she asked shyly. 
Do you pray? " he questioned. 

She nodded. " Since baby came," she said. 

" It's probably the same thing," he mused. " I mean 
prayer, and kind remembrance, and loving wishes. It*all 
goes up, and something comes down to us in exchange 
for it : like the dews coming back in rain." 

"And what's to bring you back?" she asked for- 
lornly. 

*' Ah, that, isn't it ? " he said. " Your thoughts for 
me, and your love for me, and my love for you. Mayn't 
they, in the end, turn out the damnable things inside me, 
and make me fit to live here with you and the little one? " 

She stood in front of him, the tears quietly forming in 
her clear eyes and overflowing out of them ; but though 
so silent and still, wrought, it was plain, by some inward 
struggle. 

" Owen," she said at last, almost with awe, " I can't 
kiss you ! " 

" No," he answered, with a queer smile, " that's all 
right. You shouldn't be able to. My mouth is covered. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

BUT she kissed him, and cried over him, just as might 
any broken-hearted lover when, three days later, 
he left Tregarth. " You'll never come back, never, never, 
never ! " were the last words she said to him, and, indeed, 
he did not know if they might not be true. 

" Bring me back ! " he prayed, as he took her hand, 
but in the despairing shake of her head there seemed 
little hope of it. 

He was going neither he nor she knew where; but 
in the end he drifted, as he had foreseen, back to India ; 
and there, when the honours of Madobaland had brought 
him a deferred trevet and C. M. G., he was offered a post 
at Calcutta which bigger men envied him. 

He was tired even of war, but he found the graces 
of Indian social life still more insupportable, and, after 
six months of them, his appointment as military head of 
a boundary commission which was then being constituted 
was a nine days* wonder to those who live by the gazette. 

The wonder was not that he should have got the post, 
but that he should wish to get it; for the work, which 
might last for years, would take him into a wilderness 
where not even the common conveniences of life were 
to be had, where every hardship and danger might be 
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expected, with a climate which ranged from arctic cold 
to equatorial fervour. 

There for two years he remained, practically lost to 
the world. Letters reached him at long intervals, and at 
intervals still longer a post-bag from that little settle- 
ment found its way back to the civilities. The Govern- 
ment of India learned only at those intervals how its 
work was progressing, and organised the caravans which 
supplied it with provisions four times a year. 

There in the solitudes it faced sand storm and simoon, 
sweltering heat, ice blast, and blizzard ; and, despite such 
deterrent temperatures, pestilence in divers shape as well. 
Cholera, arm in arm with trade, came twice a year as a 
regular visitant; plague once looked in, on its way to 
Europe, and funeral pyres, burning for a week, showed 
the road it had gone. Smallpox proved the worst of 
the lesser ailments, taking one face from the white man's 
mess, though enteric twice made a bid for the record. 

If one fell ill, one stayed there till one was well or 
died, for only a sound man could stand the ways of es- 
cape from it ; on one side across a desert, and on the other 
over the snows. 

Thus it was a place where a man might, in two years, 
make acquaintance with his soul; yet, when his work 
was over, and Davenant had obtained nine months 
leave, he turned north to spend it in wanderings along 
the borders of Kashmir, as though his account with him- 
self was still unsettled. 

But a few weeks of isolation from his kind in the 
silences of those tremendous hills told him all of his 
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heart's secrets that he needed not to know. The years he 
had spent in the wilderness had not been wasted. He had 
left there the burden of his loss, the sense of destiny un- 
fulfilled for him, the wasting friction of regret. In that 
nakedness of nature, by degrees it had become easy to 
think of himself as a man without possessions, and yet 
therewithal to feel that there was nothing of which he 
had been dispossessed, seeing that a man's substance was 
that with which he was born, which he could forfeit to 
no one but himself. The sense of his powers came over 
him as a new thing, the real stock of his fortune, which 
he had been ^disposed, as the heir to a great estate, to con- 
sider a mere accessory. 

Now that there was but himself, he began to realise 
of what that self was, and to feel a new freedom, an ex- 
hilaration even, in the hewing out of his way, unencum- 
bered and unassisted. It was then that he remembered 
the curious revelation of unsuspected capacities which 
had come on his return to London, a revelation overlaid 
by the events that followed it, but which now seemed to 
encourage him with fresh assurance. 

And so it was that he came into his manhood ; a com- 
ing of age which is celebrated only by a few of those 
who have commemorated their coming into man's estate. 

But if the desert brought him to himself, it was the 
hills that sent him to Rose St. Osyth. How, he never 
knew. He had gone to them doubting if he were free, 
after these years, to go back to her, to disturb, perhaps, 
new alliances in her existence and suddenly it became 
plain to him that he could not keep away. 
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He thought the impulse was altogether some strange 
magic of the mountains, some reflection from the flush 
of their eternal snows ; but it may have also owed some- 
thing to the glimpse which he had on his way to them, 
after so long an exile, of the beauty and charm of Eng- 
lish womanhood. 

Disdaining to turn his back on his desire, even though 
that might be the quicker way to it, and with a queer wish 
to make good his claim to what he wanted by daring 
more for it than it might be worth, he pushed northward 
by unknown tracks and dangerous passes into Ferghana, 
and thence, not without adventures, made his way to the 
Caspian by trade route and rail, a six months' journey, 
during which he was severed from all communion with 
the world, save for the report of him by a caravan which, 
meeting him in the Kyuen pass, described him as a French 
scientist and gave his name as Devant. 

It was on a May evening that he arrived at Tregarth, 
having given no warning of his approach. It seemed 
rather unmannerly to pounce down upon the place in 
such a fashion from nowhere at all ; but Davenant, hav- 
ing heard nothing from Rose for nearly a year, was com- 
pletely ignorant in what case he should find her, and 
hoped on the spot to be able to shield her from any pain 
in the discovery, if he was fated to discover that he had 
come to her too late. 

She had written to him every two or three months, 
cheery, friendly letters telling him how everything was 
going on, alert to all that could interest him, and deft 
in leading his interest on. She wrote to him, indeed, as 
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a girl might write to a man of whose sentiments she was 
ignorant, very careful to pve him no hint of hers, yet 
anxious that he should realise her understanding of all 
things that concerned him. 

She had written of her baby just as simply as of all 
the rest, sandwiching information as to its looks and 
weight between an account of the new orchard and the 
profits of the dairy. 

He had, to a quite unforeseen extent, lived on her 
letters; read them again and again, till he could see all 
the things of which they told him ; could almost breathe 
in their pages the warm sweet odour of the gorse, and 
watch the almond blossom open against the pale March 
sky. But they told him nothing about herself, nothing, 
at least, save some humorous references to the way time 
was treating her, to the coming over her of a maternal 
appearance, a plumpness and preoccupation he could not 
fail to notice. 

But of what had happened in those years to her heart 
she had not written a word. Whether others had come 
to it and been entertained ; whether he was still permitted 
a place there, and, if a place, whether the old place or 
some small guest chamber of sentiment, he had no idea. 
Her silence might have seemed to say that it was no con- 
cern of his; but, whatever its intention, he realised how 
completely it had left him ignorant of what, now that 
he was coming near her, concerned him most. 

A sudden shyness and indecision seized him as he 
waited before the great closed door, where, one summer 
morning, he and she had alighted together, and he was 
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quite relieved to learn from the man who opened it that 
she was out. 

The man was sufficiently new to his office not to know 
who Davenant might be, but he disclosed what informa- 
tion he had of his mistress's movements and offered the 
hospitality of the castle till her return. 

But Davenant, in his mistrustful mood, could not face 
the waiting for her at a window, and, learning from 
an under-gardener the direction she had taken, set off 
through the groimds in the hope of meeting her, or at 
least of walking off his apprehensions. 

That he had the latter more immediately in his mind 
was proved by his leaving, when he was through the 
garden, the easier and likelier tracks behind him, and tak- 
ing the steep path to the crest of the hanger, whence 
between the beech boughs could be seen the purple wind- 
ings of the river valley. 

There was at the top an old curved gray marble seat 

« 

with a low table before it, both reputed to have come 
from Greece, and both with whatever classic beauty they 
had made homely by English lichen. He had often sat 
there as a boy, and dreamed of wild adventures down 
the dim valley, but he had never known another use it, 
so that he was the more surprised, when he reached the 
cleared space at the end of the path, to find the seat oc- 
cupied by the very lady whom he was supposed to be 
seeking. 

She was dressed in plain white, her arms were laid 
upon the table, there was a spray of syringa, white and 
gold, in her hands, and she was looking, it seemed, down 
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the dim valley, just as his wont had been; but there was 
in her figure and the tilt of her head no expectance of 
adventure, but a suggestion rather of looking after some- 
thing that had gone by. 

She had not heard his footstep on the thick moss, and 
he waited there a moment, his pulse choking him, be- 
fore, by some divination, she became aware of a presence, 
and turned and saw him. 

She sprang to her feet as she caught sight of him, 
and stood trembling and very pale, her left hand gripping 
at the back of the seat, before she could control herself 
sufficiently to hold out the other. 

" Did you think I was a spirit ? " he said, as he came 
forward to take it. 

She remained looking at him hard, her mouth too 
unsteady to trust speech to it. 

" I didn't know what you were,*' she said, at length. 
" So you've come home ? " 

Her eyes were full of tears. He thought surprise 
had brought them, but they had sprung from a deeper 
source than that. 

" Yes," he said slowly, " I've come home." 

His glance searched her face, much as hers had ex- 
plored his at their last meeting. 

Something was gone from it, not its beauty, which 
seemed deepened, but its lightness, its gay air of youth ; 
and that, though her figure, for all her warnings of ma- 
turity, was slighter and more prlish than when he had 
seen it first. 

He would almost have called her thin; her cheeks 
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barely escaped the description ; her fingers, which he still 
held, deserved it certainly. She looked down at his hold 
of them, smiling faintly. 

Where have you come f ropi ? " she said. 

From the Roof of the World," he answered, with 
an effort after fluency. " It sounds like a place from 
which one should be able to make oneself heard, but it 
isn't. I've been travelling for six months out of reach 
of everything." 

"Really?" she said gently. "And what brought 
you home ? " 



" You ! " he answered. 

She had not realized what her question might imply. 
She just threw it out to keep him talking, to covrt- the 
coming back of her composure. 

But the recklessness of his challenge put an end to 
that. Her face, which had been so pale, flushed with 
colour; she drew her hand quietly away. But she met 
his frankness. 

" Me ! now ? " she exclaimed. 

He missed, as was inevitable, the essence of her in- 
credulity. It daunted him, since he was prepared for a 
larger faith in her powers; for a belief, indeed, even 
more than the occasion warranted, of the share she had 
had in bringing him home. 

" Yes," he said, coniing closer to her, as she sat down 
again to conceal her unsteadiness. "Wasn't it you that 
was to bring me home again? Don't you remember? " 

" Oh, yes," she said ; no gladness, no triumph in her 
voice. But she did remember. 
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''Well/' he continued, the daunting of him going 
deeper, but his new determination driving him forward 
to take in his face the full measure of what he had earned. 
" I've come, you see/* 

" Yes/' she said, in the same dull way, " of course. 
Won't you sit down ? " 

Her acceptance of his return as so much a matter of 
certainty was stranger to him than her lack of faith in it 

" You did expect me, then ? " he asked. 

" Why, yes," she said, with the faintest smile, " some 
time or other." 

" I was afraid — ^yes, sometimes I was afraid, that you 
might have forgotten. The years seemed so long. And 
yet — ^yet I couldn't come before." 

" No," she said, " I didn't look for you before." 

" But you did now ? " 

"Yes," she said, with a littfe sigh, "I did now, 
sooner or later." 

" Which has it been ? " he asked. 

" Oh, I don't know," she breathed drearily, " the days 
have gone so slow." 

" I don't fancy they've gone much faster for me," he 
said quietly ; " but it takes a long time to teach a fool 
anything, and I suppose I couldn't have learned with 
less." 

Learned what? " she asked, puzzled. 
What life can give one that's worth having, and all 
that's wanting in life — ^without love." 

She looked out over the valley again ; the tears came 
back to her eyes. 
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" Rose," he went on earnestly, " I've learned that 
nothing can be worth anything to me if I haven't 
you." 

Though there had seemed to be that in his manner, 
the sudden confession took her by surprise. 

" Oh, stop— don't say it 1 " she exclaimed, shrinking. 

" Don't tell you all that your love has done for me, 
and that I'm fit now, at last, to offer you mine ? " 

" Oh, no, no, no 1 " she wailed. 

"Why?" he cried. "Don't you care for me any 
more ? " 

" Oh, it's too late, too late," she lamented. " Can't 
you see that it is ? " she added, with a touch of exasper- 
ated pain. 

He looked at her bewildered. He had told himself he 
had no right to expect an3rthing of her, but here, all at 
once, he discovered that he had expected everything. 
And to that bewilderment at her refusal was added the 
deep inexplicable grief upon her face. If she was send- 
ing him away from her, she was sending with him some 
large measure of the joy of life. 

" Yes, I see, I see," he said slowly, rising. " It's too 
late. I ought to have known. I oughtn't to have come 
till I had heard from you. But I couldn't help it. Some- 
thing sent me on. I wanted — ^well, what I've got — ^the 
truth." 

She had flung her head down upon her arms in an 
utter abandonment of weeping. He laid a hand upon 
her bowed shoulder. 

" Dear, don't cry for me," he said. " I don't think 
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I've ever been worth any one's tears. Good-bye ! Give 
my love to the little one." 

At that she threw up a frightened tear-stained face, 
staring at him as though indeed this time she had seen 
a spirit. 

What do you mean ? " she stammered. 
To your little Owen," he said sadly. 

But she continued to stare at him^ her sobbing sud- 
denly quenched in a startled silence. 

" He's dead," she whispered hoarsely. 

From his hard lean face even the colour that seemed 
burned there drained away. 

" Dead," he said to himself. 

He sat down, almost as if unconscious that she was 
there beside him, and laid his arms heavily on the 
table. 

" Didn't you know ? " she urged breathlessly, with the 
same staring eyes. " Owen, didn't you know? " 

She had gripped his arm in her intensity, heedless of 
hurting him. 

But he just dully shook his head, looking out as she 
had done, down the valley. Then the meaning of it all 
surged over her, her wide eyes changed from suspense 
to a bewildered joy. 

"You loved him, Owen?" she whispered eagerly. 

He nodded. What was loving to him now. 

But she suddenly caught her face in her hands with 
an almost wild gesture, and a strange cry, half laughter, 
half sobbing, came from her lips. 

" O Owen ! " she cried, " Owen, Owen I " 
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She clasped one hand over the other on his shoulder, 
and hid her face against them. 

He turned slightly towards her, and there was the 
strangest contrast now between his lethargy and her re- 
strained excitement. 

"What is it, dear? "he said. 

She lifted her face from her hands and thrust it up 
towards him. 

" Owen, you didn't know he was dead ? " 

It was half a pleading question, half an exultant 
claim, but he did not notice the strange mixture, he was 
not thinking of her at all. He merely shook his head. 

" How was I to know ? " he said. 

" I wrote to you," she answered. ** Didn't you ge£ 
my letter?" 

He shook his head again. 

" How long was it ago ? " he asked softly. 

She understood of what he was thinking, and that the 
getting or not getting of her letter, which meant so much 
to herj, seemed to him a matter of no moment. 

" Last September," she said. " Owen, we did all we 
could." 

" Oh, of course, of course," he replied kindly. What 
was it to him what others had done when he had done 
nothing. 

He sat on in silence; the sun, as it fell, flinging in- 
visible shafts upwards through the hanger, that made 
the young beech leaves about him glitter like green gems. 

" Well," he said at length, with a sigh, " it's no use 
now, is it?" 
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The question clearly was addressed to no one, unless, 
perhaps, to himself, to that other self with whom he had 
learned to hold communion. He lifted his arms from the 
table, as though they were heavy things he was carrying 
about with him, and moved as if to go. His hard spare- 
ness of face and limb seemed to have lost in those few 
moments its suggestion of invincible condition, and to 
have taken on a lean look of age. Rose, with a kind of 
(ear, took her hands from his shoulder. 

" I oughtn't to be keeping you here," he said con- 
siderately. 

He held out his hand : ** Thank you for all that I'm 
sure you did for him.** 

She had taken his hand, and would not yield it as he 
was about to rise. 

" You're not going ? " she asked in alarm. 

" Yes," he said, " to Llantwissant. I kept my cab.** 

" Owen ! " she cried, " you're not going to leave me ? " 

He looked round at her with wonder, and with, as 
well, a faint return of sharper consciousness. 

" Why not? " he said. " You told me it was too late." 

" Oh, don't you see," she explained. " I thought you 
knew that baby was dead," 

"Well?" he questioned. 

" I thought that was why you had come back." 

" Why I had come back? " he repeated stupidly. 

" O Owen, can't you see I " she cried. " You're Lord 
St. Osyth." 

The slow fashion in which the news came in to him 
showed how far he had been away. 
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" Of course," he said. Then his stunned intelligence 
began to grope its way. 

You thought I'd come back— oh, I see," he said. 
Just because it was all yours again," she prompted. 
That was why it was too late?" he asked. 
Wouldn't it have been?" she demanded. 
Oh, yes, yes ! " he breathed. " Thank God I didn't 
get your letter." He remained in contemplation for a 
few seconds, and she broke the silence. 

" When was it, dear," she asked, " that you got to care 
for him ? " 

"I don't know," he said thoughtfully. "I didn't 
know how much I did till you told me he was gone. I 
thought I was coming back just for you only. Perhaps," 
he mused, " that shows I was loving you right at last, 
because he came into it." 

"O Owen," she murmured, slipping her arm into 
his, " I'm so glad you wanted him. It never could have 
been the same if you hadn't. Of course, I know what 
an awful lot it cost you ; but when you wouldn't call him 
yours as well, it seemed to take away all the sacredness 
of having him; as if it was only I and not love that 
had made him. It didn't seem as if, just as a woman 
alone, I had any right to him.'* 
He nodded understandingly. 
And yet," she went on, pressing closer still to him, 
it almost seems as if I couldn't have had you both. I 
suppose," she added, " you weren't both mine to have." 
" No," he pondered. 
" Owen," she asked apprehensively, " don't you think, 
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now that we've paid, that I shall be allowed to have 
you?" 

" Allowed ? " he repeated. 
David was," she urged. 

David ? Was he ? Oh, you mean about the son that 
died." 

He was worse than we were," she whispered. 
I don't suppose," he smiled gently, " that it always 
works out quite like that. But till one has paid one is 
always afraid of the day of reckoning." 

" Owen, you don't feel as if you could lose me still? " 
she pleaded. 

" No, dear," he said gravely ; " I don't feel now that 
we can talk any more of losing or finding. I feel as if 
we had so come together that even death couldn't be a 
good-bye." 

And with that he kissed her. 
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THE END 
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In Cure of Her Soul. 

By Frederic Jesup Stimson ("J. S. of Dale"), 
author of "First Harvests," "King Noanett" 
• Guemdale," etc. Illustrated by A. B. WenzelL 
Cloth, $1.50. 

One of the big novels of the year — big in theme, 
big in treatment — big in its perspective of humanity 
— ^normal, sinning, repentant people of the kind that 
one meets in real life. Two young society people 
have a sudden love affair and marriage. Then works 
out a strange story of two temperaments widely 
diverse, two lives wholly apart, yet holding together 
to an end that can only bring peace and happiness. 
It is one of the most powerful arguments against the 
divorce court ever put into the form of fiction. 

^'A novel which stands head and shoulders above its 
current feUows." — Providence Journal, 

" One of the most important novels of the year." — 
Springfield Union. 

**A valuable contribution to current fiction." — New 
York Sun. 
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A novel with a powerful motif. It presents a study 
of the social whirl of Greater New York; of a young 
Harvard graduate who loves twice; of a young wife, who, 
led apart from her mate by the gay maelstrom of the 
select, plunges into the estrangement with a butterfly 
flutter until she is abruptly halted and faced about ; of the 
doings and sayings that go to make the book what it i»— 
one of the best of the season." — Brooklyn Citizen. 
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The False Gods. 

By George Horace Lorimer, author of " Let- 
ters from a Self-made Merchant to His Son." Col- 
ored Inlay on cover^ full-page drawings^ head and 
tail pieces, and many decorations throughout, by 
J. C. Leyendecker. $1.25. 

The experiences of a "yellow*' newspaper reporter 
who starts out to investigate the workings of a society of 
Egyptologists and discovers a baffling, bewildering mystery. 

^ It has thrills. Every one will enjoy it." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

** The book teems with delightful and subtle humor." 

— Oregon Journal. 

** A very ingenious and original tale." 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 

"A clever extravaganza, pleasantly satirical of romantic 
fiction and red-eyed journalism." — Springfield Republican. 

" Mr. Lorimer is merrily satirical at the expense of the 
theosophy cult and 'yellow journalism,' especially the 
XzXttx:'— Pittsburg Chronicle^ Telegraph. 

** There is a remarkable weirdness and mystery in the 
tale of * The False Gods,' and it is good for a number of 
delicious little shivers and thrills."^— CAiira^^ Daily News. 
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The Healers. $1.50. ^ 

"The book is remarkable and both interesting and extremely 
amusing." — Los Angeles Times. 



** Every man and his fault or fad in the healing line comes in 
for brilliant attention and well-turned satire, and he who is closest 
hit is sure to laugh the loudest." — St. Louis Globe^Democrai. 

** ' The Healers ' exhibits an ever-increasing ripeness, alacrity, 
and fictional art in this Dutch artist of fiction, already famous for 
many years and steadily rising to a standard of facility and fasci- 
nation beyond which regular novelism cannot go." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

** Mr. Maartens has often been given credit for his subtle hu- 
mor, but there should be an abundance of praise still in reserve 
that may well be poured upon the fun of ' The Healers.' The char- 
acters are real people battling with real forces." — New York Times, 
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Dorothea : A Story of the Pure in Heart 

" Put before us with such truth and with such fine feeling that 
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The Great Refusal. 

By Maxwell Gray. Cloth, $i.5a 

"The Great Refusal" is the refusal of the son, 
a man of mind, to continue in the career mapped 
out for him by the father, a man of money. The 
whole theme of the novel is whether wealth is to 
be a means of luxury or a stepping-stone to social 
service and the alleviation of distress. 

''It is a story full of contrast and color, a brilliant 
picture," — Brooklyn EagU. 

''The lesson of the book is unmistakable, the atmos- 
phere pleasing, the style always graceful and sometimes 
poetic. There is no lack of varied, effective action, and 
many of the conversations are noteworthy." — Chicago 
Record^Herald, 

" When Maxwell Gray gave to the world the celebrated 
novel 'The Silence of Dean Maitland,' critics wondered 
if such a gifted writer would one day strike a purer, clearer 
note. She has just done so in issuing 'The Great Re- 
fusal,' a novel of self-sacrifice. No more uplifting book 
of its kind has appeared since Besant's 'All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men ' emphasized the lesson that we do not 
live only for ourselves and that we can fulfill a high ideal 
in bettering the condition of our fellow-men." — Portland 
Oregoman. 
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^^ George Moore is the greatest Uterjuy artist HDho has struck 
the cords ofEngtish since Thackeray/^ 

—Prof. Harry Thurston Pick. 

The Lake. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

'* * The Lake ' is a work of art, a prose poem embroidered in psycho- 
leeical colors, a mirror of realism reflecting the soul struggle of the 
pnest who by a slow intellectual process is brought face to face with the 
meaning of life. It is as far above the average fiction of the hour as 
the sun-kissed mountain peaks are above the hum-drum valleys." 

— St, Paul Pioneer^Press, 

**The style has the simplicity and transparency that betoken the 
accomplished craftsman in words and the auUior^s feeling for nature is 
expressed as admirably as his feelings for art and life. We doubt if 
Mr. Moore has ever done a better piece of writing." — The Dial* 

** This novel with its delicate symbolism, its original style of presen- 
tation, its gray-green coloring, and its subtle psychologizing, recalls a 
modem §3rmphonic poem. The style is most musical, fitting the theme 
^ove-like. Event glides into event without a jar ; the illusion is never 
Slivered by awkward chaptex^ends or conventional sequences of action. 
The writer is a master of his material as well as a prober of the human 
heart"— James Hunbker in the New York Times, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Evelyn Innes. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

'* The marvelously artistic analysis of the inner life of this remark- . 
able woman exercises a peculiar fascination for cultivated people. . . . 
It seems as if one could pass over no single sentence without losing 
something. . . . The appeal of the book is to the class of people best 
worth writing for, cultivated, intellectual people, who can appreciate 
something better than the commonplace stories which invariably come 
out rurht Its literary quality is high ; there are very fine things about 
it, and one feels that ' Evelyn Innes' is the work of a master." 

-^Boston Herald, 
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^A thofooghly readable tale with a heroine who h 
alive and lorable and very feminine*^ 

— Ihe Evening Post, New York. 

The Vineyard. 

A Novel. By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie). Illustrated 1 2mo. Cloth, $ 1.5a 

The announcement of another story by Mrs. 
Craigie will be welcomed by all of her many 
readers in this country. Her position already is 
an assured one, and the talents that have made her 
successful heretofore may be relied upon to achieve 
for her renewed success and for her readers re- 
newed enjoyment 

^'A novel which exercises an undeniable fascination on 
the reader."— r^*^ Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

^ There is a masculine touch about the telling of this 
story which gives it strength. The book is the work of one 
who knows how to write." — The Bookman. 

** Mrs. Craigie knows how to tell a story. She has lost 
nothing of her power to appeal to us on the grounds of 
feeling for the weakness, the poor humanity, always to be 
encountered in everyday life. Mrs. Craigie entertains us 
with all the skill of a writer who possesses not only the 
narrative gih, but the peculiar source in dialogue." 

—Tke Tribune, New York. 
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A GREAT FRENCH DETECTIVE'S ADVENTURES* 

The Triumphs of Eugene Valmont. 

By Robert Barr, author of "The Midst of 
Alarms" etc. Illustrated. $i.5a 

''The most marvellous series of detective adventures 
written in many a day." — S/. Louis Republic, 

"Much more ingenious than the Sherlock Holmes 
tales."— iV««^ York Sun. 

"Ingenious and amusing." — OuUook. 

"Detective adventures and good ones, too, with the 
addition of an element usually lacking in such stories — 
humor." — Kansas City Star. 

"In many respects far superior in ingenuity and vigor 
to any one of the many adventures of Sherlock Holmes." 

— Boston Transcript, 

"Valmont is a detective of an entirely new stripe, for 
he doesn't pose as omnipotent, and he tells of his failures 
quite as placidly as of his great triumphs. One gets to like 
him immensely before the book is half over." 

— Cleveland Leader. 

" A delightfully entertaining book, as different from the 
ordinary, or extraordinary, detective story as possible, and 
is all the more interesting for that reason." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF * NANCY STAIR." 

All for the Love of a Lady. 

By Elinor Macartney Lane. Illustrated 
by Arthur Becher and Fred Richardson. $1.25. 

A sweet and dainty story of a lady who lived in 
Scotland in the days when intrigues and treasons were as 
common as love itself and as prevalent. 

" A fine piece of work."— 5a// Lake Tribune. 

** As entertaining as * Nancy Stair.' ^'—Fort Worth Record. 

** Full of the tme spirit of romance.** — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

** Will have to its credit the conquest of thousands of hearts, for it is 
one of the sweetest told Ules of the period.**— Th^^ Times. 

**ToId with a winninp^ interest of recital that has had no counterpart 
since * Monsieur Beaucaire.* **— IViimington Every Evening. 

The real heroes of the book are two little boys. Here 
it what the press thinks of them : 

*' Two of the most lovable children in literature.** 

— Albany Timet' Union, 

** The most attractive brave young scamps who have appeared in 
Kcent literature.**— A^^w York World. 

'* They are most charming and quaint little creatures, likely to live in 
the memory.*' — Boston Transcript. 

*' Two of the most interesting characters in recent fiction." 

-^Pittsburg Chronicle^TeUgraph. 

**Two unusually delightful little hoys.**-— Houston Post. 

*' One breathes the atmosphere of romance, of turret windows and 
ivy-dad castles, of lute singing and witch spells, of a princely lover 
riding to the aid of his lady, of two lo3ral litue knights who smoothed 
the path of true love. He who is tired of modem prosing should ven- 
ture a little journey with ' The Two * to the land of ye olden time.** 

•^Louisville Courier Journal. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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